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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

OP 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 



It is a fact known to all readers of biography, that 
those men of every age and nation, who have done 
the most for the benefit of mankind, have risen 
from an obscure origin, and have attained an 
elevated station in their respective line of pursuit, 
chiefly from their own abilities and perseverance. 
Mr. John Abercrombie, the author of the present 
volume, is an addition to the number of such 
useful and meritorious individuals. 

He was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1726. His 
father was a market- gardener, who kept extensive 
grounds near that city ; and who, we believe, lived 
to a great age. He had two sons ; the younger, 
named George, went to sea in the early part of his 
life, and was lost in the year 1 790, on the coast 
of America ; but the other, the author of this book, 
having been accustomed to assist in the gardens, 
became so much attached to that pursuit that he 
devoted his whole attention to improve and simplify 
horticulture. At fourteen years of age, his father 
took him as an apprentice. Nothing seems to 
have occurred in the early part of his life worthy 
of particular mention, except that he was in the 
habit of committing to paper all the observations 
which he made in his profession, though without 
the remotest view of their publication. The edu- 
cation he received was, as may be supposed, super- 
ficid ; he had, therefore, no literary pretension ; 
but he was possessed of a habit of reasoning upon 
just principles, which rendered him a very agreea.U\& 
companion. He was present at the f«cavo\SL%\>^\>iXfc<a.^ 
Preston Pans, which was f ougYit oVose \.<i Vva» ^*^^^^,^^ 
garden waUa ; and from his ac<vi?a»X.;y.Ti<i«i VVCa. «iix 
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the circumstances of the Rebellion, he could have 
written a more correct history of it than most which 
have appeared. His principles, however, were truly 
loyal ; and he always avowed himself what was 
called a " king's man." 

Soon after his apprenticeship had expired, he 
came to London, and was engaged as a practical 
gardener by several noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
names are as follow, viz.. Lord Bateman, Lord 
Kensington, Sir James Douglas, Sir Robert Barling, 
'Squire Smith and 'Squire Alveres; and in this 
position he continued for many years. 

While in a situation of the above kind, he mar- 
ried a young woman belonging to the family of 8ir 
James Douglas, by whom he had sixteen daughters 
and two sons, John and George, both of whom en- 
tered into his Majesty's service by sea, and were in 
many severe engagements, particularly the latter, 
who received several wounds during a service of 
almost fifteen years. 

When he first came to London, about the year 
1751-2, he was engaged by Sir James Douglas, with 
whom he continued till 1759, during which time his 
wife was delivered of three children. Apprehensive 
they might be deemed troublesome in the family, he 
returned to Scotland, with the intention of com> 
mencing kitchen and market gardener ; but not 
finding things suitable to his mind, and being much 
attached to England, in the course of ten months 
he came back, and was engaged as a practical gar* 
dener by the above noblemen and gentlemen, with 
whom he lived for several years — we believe till tb 
year 1770. The last-mentioned gentleman, 'Squ^ 
Alveres, of Hackney, made him a very lib^ 
present (as had had several other gentlemen 
before), for producing on the table, on Chrif 
day, a handsome cucumber of his own raisin 

This was the last place in which he lived a: 

dener. He took a kitchen garden and a sma 

^O^'groundflying between Mile End-toa.^^'a^ 
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ney, and attended Spitalfields market till the year 
1771-2, when he entered into business as a publican, 

Srocuring a license for that purpose to a house in 
>og-row, Mile End, — afterwards converted into 
the Artichoke tea-gardens. His wife not approving of 
the situation, persuaded him to leave it, which he did, 
by selling the lease for two hundred pounds. He then 
went into the seed and nursery business, at Newing- 
ton and Tottenham-court, where he also carried on 
an extensive trade as a kitchen and flower gardener. 
About the year 1 778 he was advised to arrange for 
the press the substance of his voluminous obser- 
vation, and accordingly prepared the work called 
** Every Man his own Gardener," which has passed 
through a great number of editions. So diffident 
was he of his ability for writing, that he actually 
presented twenty pounds to Thomas Mawe, gar- 
dener to the then duke of Leeds, to allow the work 
to be published under his name, and to whom, of 
course, it has always been attributed, though the 
real author was Abercrombie. Afterwards, however, 
becoming more confident, he published the present 
work, which at first experienced a sale almost 
unprecedented, and has for some time regularly 
passed through an edition of two thousand copies 
per year. It underwent a thorough revision by nim 
a few weeks previous to his death ; and he actually 
read a proof of the last sheet but a few days before 
the accident which terminated his existence. That 
event happened on the 2nd of May, 1 806. He had 
passed the evening in a respectable house of public 
resort, sear his residence at Somers Town ; and the 
evening being dark, he fell, on his return, down a 
few steps that led from the premises, by which he 
was so much injured as never to rise from the bed 
to which he was carried. He was buried at St. 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, in th& ^\!^gci^iS.^C^ 
year of his age. 

Although an old man, Tie yt^jb xctaaxVaJcJ^l ^??^«a 
to the very moment of \v\s ^cCfl^AfeTiX. \ ^^^ '^^ 
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Bomewhat singular, that his only son then 
had a little bcSfore received a similar hurt, b} 
on shipboard, and was for some time dangerou 
They received each other's letters, conveying aci 
of these accidents, on the same day ; but our i 
received no more, for he died that night at i 
o'clock. It is astonishing that for the last t 
years of his life, he lived principally on tea, u 
three times a day. Often has he had tea made : 
dinner, seldom or ever eating any meat, except 
he paid or received a visit. He has freq' 
averred that tea and tobacco were the pri 
promoters of his health, and his pipe was hi 
companion in the morning, and last at night 
has been seen smoking for six hours togethe 
even while he was engaged in writing for the 
He never remembered to have taken a d 
physic in his life prior to this fatal accident 
of having a day's illness but once. He was 
solicited to superintend the gardens of the Er 
of Russia ; but, on repairing to the Downs f 
purpose of embarkation, and viewing the va 
pause before him, the idea of a sea-voyage tool 
an effect upon his mind, that he declined goic 
sent one of his publications, " Every Man hi 
Gardener," which was much approved of, and 
copies were soon sent for. Indeed, the circu 
of this work is truly astonishing, for his son de 
that he had purchased that book at Madras f 
purpose of bringing it home, and that it is in 
request at Bengal, and all over British India. 
He had corrected for the press a short time 
his death, a new edition of " The British Frui 
dener," which has since experienced a very ext 
sale. Besides this and the present work, he 
many other works on gardening, such as the " 
tree Pruner;" the "Gardener's Daily Assist 
the " Gardener's best Companion ;" the ** Gard 
Fade-Mecuw/' <tc. <trc. 



PREFACE. 



As the principal books of general Gardening are 
more or less of some considerable size, in which 
either the prices are higher than may be generally 
convenient or agreeable to many persons ; or, that 
others may not have leisure or inclination to consult 
the larger works of this kind, yet may be desirous 
of having occasional information, on a concise plan, 
of the proper seasons and methods of sowings 
planting, propagating, &c., and the various other 
practical operations, — to accommodate such, it was 
thought most advisable to publish this small Journal, 
displaying a complete register of the general prac- 
tical works throughout the year, in monthly 
directions, in the several garden departments, with 
principal explanatory instructions for the different 
methods of performing them successfully, agreeable 
to practical experience. • 

in the different districts — consisting of the kit- 
chen and fruit garden, and orchard, flower garden, 
pleasure grounds, shrubberry, and plantations, 
nursery, green-house, and hot-house, hot-beds and 
forcing-house, &c. — the essentials of the whole prac- 
tical business is fully displayed under their respective 
heads for each month ; together with the general 
culture of the various different sorts of plant^ trees, 
shrubs, flowers, fruits, &a, in each respective depart- 
ment, in a manner, which, it is presumed, will prove 
practically useful, both to many gardeners by pro- 
fession, in briefly reminding them of the various 
necessary works in the proper seasons, and different 
methods of performing the general and particular 
operations, and to others who are not gardeners, 
and who may manage their own gardens occasionally, 
or give directions for the cultivation thereof, it will 
convey practical instruction in the several br8XLcK<s^> 
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But as some particular operations would admit 
of a more extensive explanation than can be inserted 
in this small work, though the essentials of which, 
however, are given, those who may require a fuller 
display, are referred to some of my larger works on 
gardening,8ucha8 ''Every Man his ownGardener,*'<&c. 

It is, however, proper to remark, that in this edi- 
tion all the most essential articles are enlarged 
upon, and the whole thoroughly corrected, greatly 
enlarged, and very considerably improved ; and to 
which are added, the monthly works of the nursery — 
a department of material horticultural utility ; also 
many new principal articles, and improved methods 
of culture ; with great improvements on the general 
list of plants, trees, flowers, shrubs, &c., adapted for 
every garden department,green-house, hot-house,<&c. 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 
London. 



PKEFACE TO THE SEVENTEENTH 

EDITION. 

The whole of this work has been completely re- 
vised, and the articles arranged so as to be more 
easily found under each head, commencing with the 
general directions of the work to be done, and 
ending with an i^lphabetical disposition of the par- 
ticular plants ; to which are added all the modern 
improvements since the death of the celebrated 
Abercrombie, and some general directions for the 
destruction of insects, vermin, <&., so as to make it 
a complete work. 

M. A. M. 
Hackket. 
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OBSEEVATIONS. 



Note. — That in this small work, in order to 
admit of introducing the practical matter as fully 
as it could possibly be done, I have used the 
abbreviations of b. m. 1. relating to the different 
times of the month for performing the various 
works : (b.) stands for the beginning ; (m.) for the 
middle ; and (1.) for the latter end of the respective 
months; implying, that the different works and 
operations may be performed accordingly ; and 
where (b. m.) occurs, denotes that the particular 
works may be performed in the beginning or 
middle ; and (b. m. 1.) in the beginning or middle 
and latter end of the months ; and similarly where 
(b. 1.) occurs. 

But as great part of the directions are without 
any of the above initials, or any relative intimations^ 
it may generally be considered that they may be 
respectively performed any time of the month 
occasionally. 

And as several articles, which often occur, are 
also briefly mentioned, such as aromatics, annuals, 
biennials, perennials, bulbous and tuberous roots, 
deciduous trees and shrubs, &c., those who may 
require an explanation of these terms, are referred 
to the list of plants at the end of the book. 
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At this season the principal business in the kitchen gar- 
den is to prepare ground for future crops, by manuring, 
digging, and trenching ; protecting tender plants in 
frames, hand-glasses, borders, &c., m frosty and other 
inclement weather; making hot-beds for early forcing, 
where required ; and only a few articles are necessary to 
be sowed and planted, and these principally in but small 
portions, some onwarm compartments, in the full ground, 
if dry, mild, settled weather ; and some in hot-beds, for 
early crops, as hereafter explained under the respectire 
heads, 

Where a new kitchen garden is forming or intended; 

the preparation of the ground should now be forwarded by 

digging, trenching, and occasionally manuring with dung, 

where needful, or also applying portions of fresh earth to 

particular parts where it may seem necessary, having the 

whole one or two spades in depth of good fertile soil ; and 

when wholly prepared as above, divide and lay out the 

ground into regular compartments, generally forming a 

border along next the outward fence, three or four to five 

or ten feet wide ; and next to this allot the same width for 

I walk, then a border three or four to five or six feet wide ; 

uid within this have the main quarters for the principal 

general crops divided into beds and other compartmenta. 

Ground vacant. — Prepare at all opportumWe^ i<a ^«xV^ 
nd general crops, by augmentalioiv oi ^\x.yv^ \ox tcwwv\»^ 

'.lere most needful ; and by digging axv^ \.T^ixvctvv\N% >»» 
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ground m rouf^h ridges to improve \ry the weather till 
wanted for sowing and planting, which can then be expe* 
ditiously levelled down in an improved fertilized state for 
the reception of the respective seeds, plants, and roots. 

For natural ground crop/..^— dig some warm borders for 
euly prodtwe, «.d nuio quutets for wwing mod pUntlng 
laiger suppues. 

In frosty weather — wheel in old dung for manure ; fresh 
}iorse-dung for hotbeds ; rich fresh earthy loam, and rotted 
^ung for composts, and turn over fbrmer-made composts ; 
likewise protect tender planu from frost, as radishes, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, sallading, &c. 

In open weather — ^forward all necessary digging and 
trenching, laying the ground in ridges, as before intimated. 

The wtrk qf Mowing and planting — may be performed 
moderately, in some particular crops only, in the natural 
ground, when open dry weatlier, and in hotbeds for early 
crops. 

Sow in the natural ground — in open dry weather, upon 
south borders and other warm compartments, small por- 
tions of radishes, spinach, lettuce, peas, beans, early York, 
and sugar-loaf cabbage, parsley, carrots, a few Welch and 
other onions, to draw young for sallads, &c. 

Plant in the open ground^ if viild settled weather-^ 
cabbages, beans, coleworts, horse-radish, mint roots, Je- 
rusalem artichokes, liquorice, garlic, r^<i]lots, cives, &c. 
and plant for seed old cabbages, savoys, carrots, parsnips, 
onions, turnips, and red beet. 

Plant in hot-be(i» — asparagus, kidney-beans, mint-roots, 
peas, Mazagan-beans, potatoes, mushroom-spawn, straw- 
berries, tanscy, tarragon, and young plants of cucumbers 
and roelans, when required in early production. 

Make hotbeds — generally of well prepared horse dung, as 
hereafter explained, or occasionally of tanner's bark : but for 
^neral hotbeds, dung, as above, is the most eligible for 
common use, both as being more readily and cheaper ob- 
#ined in most places, and more convenient and effective on 
most occasions, for common hotbeds, which in dimensions 
make in width and length for a one, two, or three* light 
garden frame, or two or more such frames as may be re- 
quired, making the bed from two feet and a half, to three 
and a half high in dung, and earthed within the frame six 
or eight 2nche§ thick, with rich light earth, in which tc^rw 
or/dant. 
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Hot beds — give careful attendance both to admit air every 
C»vourab1e day, at the upper ends of the glasses, raised luH 
in inch to one or two inches, diutting close before evening 
ir when the weather changes severely cold ; and to covet 
lie glasses every evening with mats or straw, and uncovet 
n the morning ; as also to support a good moderate heat^ 
by applying linings of hot dung to the sides, according st 
it declines ; and occasionally to give very light waterings 
when the earth becomes dry* 

admit air to hot-beds in a small degree, every 

day when the bed is of good heat. 

cover ihe glasses of hotbeds every evening 

soon after sun-setting, and uncover about sun-rising in the 
morning, or soon after, especially in mild weather ; but a* 
any rate, give all possible advantage of day-light and air 
to the plants in hotbeds now in these short days ; as the 
heat of the bed will continue them in growth, and if kept 
too dose, would draw them up weak, dwindling, and un« 
successful. 

line hotbeds with straw litter round the sides, 

to defend them from severe weather, and if declining in 
heat use hot dung* 

ffot'bed dung — provide and prepare a proper quantity 
as may be required, ready in eligible order ror makmg hot- 
beds where intended for early crops above-mentioned ; hav- 
ing for this occasion fresh horse stable dung, the long and 
thoH warm moist litter together, forking it up in a heap 
to mix all parts equally, turning it over once or twice in 
the course of a week or fortnight, when it will be in good 
preparation for hot-beds, and for after linings. 

Plants forcing in hoUheds — ^may be proceeded in any time 
this month, for various early crops. 

Dung for manure — wheel in old hot-beds and dung-hills 
when frosty, or dry weather, upon different vacant compart- 
ments, where most wanted, and for principal crops. 

Ccmpost* — prepare for hotbeds with rich earth, light sur- 
face loam, and rotten dung, all blended together in a heap. 

turn former made composts, breaking the 

clods, and mixing the parts well together. 

lay some prepared composts, or rich light earth. 

in a dry airy shed or other cover, for a moulVv w xnox^ ^W^- 
vious to making hotbeds, that it may \>ft wwAetax^l ^^^i% 
and of a proper temperatura for need mivd -^cwmv^ cas»scte«a 
Mnd melon plants. 
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For hotJiouse forcing — sow and plant in pots, &c. any 
time tliis month, cucumbers, kidney-beans, strawberry, 
plants, mint-roots, small ballading, &c and place them in 
a hothouse, pinery-stove, vinery, or any forcing-house at 
work ; they will be obtained for early use. 

Plant for seed — good headed old cabbages and savoys ; 
also carrots, parsnips, red beet, turnips, onions, &c. [See 
October. 

Artichokes — where not landed up last month, or No- 
vember, should now be done (b) : or, if severe frost set in' 
cover each plant round with light mulchy stable litter. 

Asparagus to force — for early production, plant three 
years old plants m a hotbed, to gather next month. — [For 
the method of making and planting the bed, see OcTOBEn, 

NOVEBIBCU,' &c. 

Asparagus beds. now in forcing — keep to a proper mode- 
rate heat, by applying straw litter round the sides, or when 
the heat declines, add a lining of hot dung ; give air occa- 
sionally every day, especially when the shoots are advanc- 
ing, by opening the gla&ses a little ; and cover the glasses 
every night with straw or garden mats. 

Beans — plant early kinds (b. m.) in open weather, 'f 
before omitted, or to succeed any former planted : also a 
good crop of long pods, Windsor, Toker, or other broad 
beans in rows a yard asunder, three or four inches apart in 
the row, and two inches deep. 

— ^ hoe and earth up early beans, that are advanced 

an inch or two high or more. 

to force — plant some young early plants of the 

mazagans, in the borders of a forcing-house, or in hotbeds. 

Cabbages — plant out some strong early plants (m. 1.) if 
open weather, in rows twelve or fifteen inches to two feet 
asunder. 

— sow early, and red cabbage seed (m. 1.) a small 

portion in a warm border, or under a frame, or in a hot- 
bed, for earlier transplanting. 

plant old cabbages for seed [Sec Oct. 

Cardoons — cover in hard frosts with mats, or straw round 
each plant ; or if of tall growth, loosen the routs, turn 
down the plants to the ground, and cover them thick witli 
long litter. 

Carrots — sow a small portion on a warm border to draw 
early ; or foi* earlier young carrots sow in a hotbed. 
Cau/§^ou>er jflanU — in frames «nd wtvdcv lvRivd-v^la««fc ; 
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give plenty of air daily in open dry weather, but keep the 
glasses closed when wet or very cold, frosty, and at night ; 
and also during severe frosts, cover tliem with Utter ot 
mats ; and pick off decayed leaves. 

defend the plants pricked in borders, with 

mats or light dry straw litter, in rigorous frosts. 

sow a little seed (1.) in a hot-bed, to have a 

supply of young plants in the spring, to succeed the winter- 
standing plants, in case those should be killed by the frosts, 
or that none were raised last autumn to stand the winter,* 
in either case, those now sowed will be of proper growtk 
for planting out the middle or latter end of April. 

Celery — earth up in open weather, the fuU grown arl 
advancing crops according to their growth ; and at the 
approach of severe frost, cover some best plants, and remove 
some also under shelter. 

Cresses, mustard and rape — sow in a hot-bed under 
frames, &c. once a fortnight to gather young for small sal- 
lading, or in open w^eather in beds of natural earth undd 
glasses. 

Cucumbers — for earliest crops, may be sowed in hotbe 1 
any time in this month ; and when the plants are come up 
with the first or seed leaves half an inch broad, prick them 
in small pots, three or four in each, to rt^main till advance! 
in the second or rough leaves two or three inches, thctt 
transplant into larger hotbeds for fruiting in March, April, 
Sec, {See February, March, and April, for further 
directions.] 

Sow more seed two or three times in the same 

hotbed, at a week's interval, to have plenty of young plants 
in case of accidents. 

sow or plant in pots, Ac in a hothouse. 

Endive to blanch^tie up the leave; of some full grown 
plants every week in dry open weather ; or if wet ground, 
remove some with small btdls of earth to the roots into the 
south side of a raised sloping bank of dry light earth,, de- 
fended with a frame, &c. to remain more secure from 
dotting by wet at this season, which endive is very liable to 
in wet ground in winter. [See November.] And in 
frosty weather cover some principal plants ; remove otlvef^ 
under cover, or into a frame at the approach oi %«Net^lyo9»v» 
and lay them into a ridge of dry earth or saxiOL^ \o -w^vwcxi 
covering with long litter. . ^^ 

fforseradish~^]ptoy\<\t offsetts, ol the «rcva5\ ^^^^ ^ 
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bottom of the large rooti when digged up for use, cuttin{{ 
oiF the top part two inches long for planting. 

plant (m. 1.) offsctts one foot asunder, in rows two 

feet distant, and twelve inches deep, planted either by dibble 
that depth, or if a light yellow soil, by trenching tlie ground 
in regular trenches two feet wide, rnd the dep^ as above ; 
and along the bottom of each trench plant a row of sets b/ 
dibble ; inserted only just down to their tops, and in dig- 
ging the next trench, turn in the earth upon the sets twelve 
mches deep, and so proceed trenching ; .and thus will be 
produced long straight root shoots. 

Jei'uatdem artichokes — may be planted, (m. 1.) 
. Kidney Beans— U required early, sow or plant (m. 1.^ 
some early dwarfs in a iiotbed, or in pots, placed in a hot- 
house, which will be considerably more successful in growth 
and general production ; having moderate sized pots (24s.), 
filled with dry light rich eartii ; plant four or five beans in 
each pot an inch deep ; and when they have sprouted, and after 
the plants come up, supply moderate waterings, and they 
will grow freely, and proouce an early spring crop in March, 
&c. [See Fkbruart.] 

Lettuce plants — in fnunet or underhand glasses give the 
full air in all mild dry days, and defend wiSi the glasses at 
nights, and during excessive wet, and sharp cold ; and keep 
them close in frosty weather. 

sow a small portion of seed (m. 1.) in a warm 

border, or under a fhuney or in a gentle hotbed for early 
transplanting. 

to force — transplant some of the largest plants, 

with small balls of earth about the roots from borders, 
&c. into a hotbed. 

Liquorice — may now be planted (m. 1.) where intended 
for its roots *, and all liquorice of three years growth digged 
up. [See February awd Decebiber.] 

Melons — if reauired in early maturity, may also hi 
sowed in a hotbea, and managed as directed above for the 
cucumbers. 

Mushroom beds — defend constantly with dry straw or 
long litter a foot thick, and over which spread large garden 
mats, the more effectually to keep out cold and wet from 
the bed, which would perish the spawn. 

ahould be made for spring productions. [Soc 

September, 4'cJ 

~ m production should be )oo\Led onw once o? 
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twice a-week, to gatlier the mushrooms while young or ot 
middling growth ; covering up the beds again direcUy. 

Winter young onionx—keep clean from spreading weeds, 
by careful hand weeding. 

old dried housed onions — examine, to pick out 

decayed ones, and such as begin to sprout, and plant them 
ha acallions, or sear the base of the roots with a hot iron. 

sow a little seed (m. L) to raise a small supply 

5>f early young plants for sallads, &c. 

Parsley — may be sowed (m. 1.) in open weather. 

Peas — sow early hotspurs, on south borders, and lai^er 
supplies in the main quarters, all in drills, two feet and a 
half, or a yard asunder ; also a first crop ot marrowfats, in 
drills a yard or three feet and a half distant, especially if 
they are intended to be sticked, by which tliey will be 
doubly productive. 

draw a little earth to early peas that are up in 

dry and open weather ; and in severe frost it would be ad- 
visable to cover some rows of the earliest crop with dry 
straw litter, &c. 

force some early young plants of the dwarf frame 

pea in a hotbed ; or sow some thick in a hotbed to trans^ 
plant into lai^er hotbeds when an inch or two high ; or sow 
some early kinds at once in a larger hotbed, in cross rows, 
to remain where sowed ; some also sown and planted in 
pots, may be placed in a forcing frame, &c. 

Potatoes — if young ones are required early, plant some 
early dwarf kinds in a hotbed. 

Radishes^Bow early short-topped kinds on a warm t>or- 
der, Sec cover them with straw two inches thick, till they 
come up ; after which keep them uncovered every mild day, 
covering them again towards the evening, and constantly 
in frosty weather. 

some may be sowed in a hotbed to draw earlier to 

Siree or four weeks ; make a moderate hotbed for a one, 
two, or three-light garden frame, and earthed within the 
frame six inches thick ; sow the seed on the surface, and 
iarthed over about half an inch in depth : put on the 
glasses, and when the plants come up, admit fresh air mo- 
derately every day. [See Hotbeds , page 11.] 

SmaU Saltaditig^aow once a week or fottuv^V^ «& tevk) 
be required, in a hotbed, cresset, mustax^ik ^!l^i^.T%dS^ 
lap-lettuce, all to cut young i or M imVd cp^cci ^ea?^«<n ~ 
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those seeds in a bed of natural earth, defended with framei 
and lights, or hand glasses, &c 

Spinach — sow a first early crop (m. 1.) of the round 
leaved kind, in a warm situation. 

keep the winter spinach, raised last autumn, 

always very clear from weeds ; and in strong plants gather 
some for use of the larger outer leaves, the others will ad« 
vance in succession. 

Strawberries to force — for early fruit, plant some two 
years old plants, with balls of ear^ about the roots in pots 
and place in a hotbed* or rather, at this season, in a hot- 
house, &C.* 

Tantepj tarragon^ and mint — if required early, plant is 
a hotbed. 



FBUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

The business of planting and pruning shouUl now be 
forwarded at all proper opportunities, both in wall, espa- 
lier, and standard fruit trees, in the garden and orchard, &c. 

Orchards —plant different sorts of standard fruit-trees, as 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries, for the principal supply, 
twenty to thirty, or forty feet asunder ; and also other kinds 
usually trained as standards, but more plentifully of apples 
and pears ; or generally a larger portion of apples. 

Prepare borders^ ^c, — where intended to plant wall 
espalier and standard fruit trees, by necessary manuring 
with good dung, if the ground is poor, and by proper dig- 
ging or trenching the borders, &c. 

where a general new plantation is in 

tended, the borders should be trenched one or two spades 
deep, where the depth of good fertile soil admits, or if poor 
ground or bad soil, plenty of dung should be applied, and 
some good loam or other fertile fresh or compost of good 
substance ; but if already a good cultivated fertile soil, no 
more will be necessary than to dig an aperture for each tree. 

P/an/tw^— apples, pears, plums, cherries, medlars, quin- 
ces, mulberries, filberts, walnuts, chesnuts, services, goose- 
berries, currants, raspberries, &c. may be done in open 
weather, and in mild settled weather, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, grape-vines, and figs. 

/*runin/r and ///r/Zii^-^should now be forwarded at all 
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eonvenient opportunities, in wall trees, espaliers, and stand- 
trdi, both in open weather, and when but moderate frosts. 

Prt^gat'.fruiUtrees — by suckers, layers, cuttings, Ac 
[See February.] 

Dig fruit-tree borders — when the trees are pruned and 
nailed. 

AppU'trecs — ^trained in espaliers, and against walls, 
prune and train as directed for the plums, pears, &c. their 
mode of bearing being similar ; do not shorten the branches 
when not extended beyond their proper limits. 

Medlars and quinces — in espalier trees prune and train 
in Uie same manner, their way of bearing being simflar 
to the pears, apples, &c. 

Fig-trees — defend some choice fig-trees in severe frosts 
with mats ; the shoots being succulent are liable to suffer. 
pruning — is advisable to defer till next month. 

Plant xuekers and cuttings — gooseberries and currants, 
to raise supplies of new plants where required, detaching 
the bottom suckers with roots to each ; and take cuttings 
of tlie young straight shoots of last summer, cut ten or 
twelve inches long, and planted in rows a foot arunder. 

Gooseberrtes and ctirrants — observe generally, if they sie 
applied for at the public nurseries, to choose three years old 
trees, with full heads, to form immediate bearers the ensu- 
ing season ; plant some in a single range to divide large 
quarters, also in a row along the edges or borders, six or 
eight feet apart ; and some in close plantations in continued 
parallel rows, or to obtain fruit earlier, agtdnst south walls 
and other exposures, at six to eight or ten feet asunaer. 

Digbetweenroujs^of gooseberries, currants, and raspber* 
rief . when pruned, clearing out all root or bottom suckers 
from the main plants. 

Prune many of the last summer shoots, only leaving a 
requisite supply in vacant parts, to furnish a proper head 
vf branches, and to supply the place of any worn out or 
decayed wood ; leave terminal ones for leaders to the ge- 
neral branches, shorten moderately general retained shoots, 
and lateral ones fbr leaders, those of middling growth, 
particularly of the gooseberry kind, shorten more sfiaringly; 

{>rune in a general manner long extended rambling growtha^ 
ow stragglers, and very crooked reclining «Vvoq\&% ^a Vt^Ko^ 
too considerably shortened, it occaaioi\A i^ c»dS»ar^ £^L- 
duction of superfluous shooti the CoW'imu^wasatDW'* ^«***- 
mental to the iruit. 
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Raspbentes — This is the time to plant young suckei shoots 
oflast summer, produced from the roots of old plants, choose 
them strong about three or four feet growth detached with 
good roots, and prune the weak top part ; plant them in 
rows four feet and a half or five feet asunder, by three fe?t, 
in the rows : prune old plantations, cutting out the dead 
stems, last summer's bearers, for the same shoots or stems 
never bear but once, being succeeded by young ones pro* 
duced from tlie root evbry cummer; which become bearers 
next year, and perish the following winter, and should now 
be cut out as above, dose to the ground ; and then thin 
the young shoots to three, four, or five of the strongest on 
each stock, and prune them at top moderately cutting 
away the weak bending part 

P/«m.T, cherries^ and pears— trained in wall-trees and 
espaliers, should also be forwarded now in the winter prun- 
Ing : these trees bearing upon small short spurs, which 
continue several or many years in bearing, require, after 
being fully trained, only occasional supplies of young 
wood^ therefore many of the superabundant and improper 
shoots of the preceding year, retained in summer, should 
now be pruned away, keeping however a sufficiency in 
vacant parts, and a leader to each mother branch fwhere 
there is room for extension,) all continued at their full 
length, except where any casually extend much beyond 
their limited bounds ; and occasionally in vacancies, short- 
ning some particular young shoots to obtain a farther sup- 
ply of branches, training the whole regularly to the wall 
and espalier, four or five inches asunder. 

Vines against nails — may be forwarded in pruning ; and 
as they bear on the young wood only, leave a plentiful 
succession of the strong well placed lai^t summer^s shoots, 
cut the rest away, with part of the former bearers of the 
two last yearF, and long advanced naked old wood, to make 
room for tmining tlie present supply of young shoots, 
»vhich now prune, to three, four, five, or six joints, ac- 
cording to their strength and situation in different parts of 
the tree ; strong shoots in widt vacant spaces above and 
oelow, may be left eight, ten, or twelve joints long, and 
Bail the whole regularly to the wall, at six or eight, to 
fen inches distance. [See February and March, &c] 

Plant StandariiSf in garders,orchards, &c. Apples, pears, 

fherrhs, plums^ disposed in ranger, at twenty or thirty to 

/i?rijr or fifty feet distance ; abundantly oC l\\e v*o first 
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but more apples than pears. Where there is a sufficient 
■eope of ground, allot plenty of standards, for producing the 
principal supplies of fruit. 

Plant also medlars, quinces, mulberries, filberts, hazel- 
nuts, services, berberries, damsons, bullaces, walnuts, al • 
monds, chesnuts, or only some of the most esteemed. 

Considering that fruit-trees consist of full standards, half- 
standards, and dwarf standards, plant principally the for- 
mer for the general supply, and occasionally some half- 
standards ; and in small gardens may have half and dwarf 
standards, to take up less room, as being generally grafted, 
&c. upon modeiate shooting or dwarf stocks ; the trees 
growing with moderate or small heads accordingly, will 
bear sooner.. 

Slake standard trees — that have been lately planted, 
especially those with tall stems. 

Mulch fruit-tree roots — of such as have been newly 
planted, laying strawy mulch on the ground over the roots 
to keep out the frost. 

Espuliei's — generally allot a range along the inward edge 
or the main borders surrounding the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, &c. principally for some fine eating apples, and 
pears, at twelve or fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet distance, 
and for some.best cherries and plums, at fifteen feet, also 
Kpricots, figs, and vines, &c. having a trellis of stakes and 
poles, or regular post and railing, ranged close behind the 
trees, about four or five feet high, on which to train the 
branches horizontally, in tlie nutnner of wall trees. 

Tie and nail espalier trees — when they are pruned, which 
may be effected by nailing as wall-trees, or with osier twigs. 
&C. arranging the branches in the same order and distance 
as advised for the wall-trees. 

M^all-trces, prune — peaches, nectarines, apricots* retain- 
uig a plentiful supply of last summer's shoots, shortened 
one third or fourth of their length for bearers, prune out 
the superabundant ill placed and improper shoots, and 
part of the past bearers and naked old wood ; and nail the 
whole regular to the wall horizontally about three to four 
or five inches asunder. [See Februaht.] 

fVaH-trees—yloni principally peaches, nectarines, apri 
-^ts, vines, figs, best cherries, plums, pears, and ^w^sx 
eating apples, against southerly walls «xA oV!!&sc cx^^oxw* 
fifteen to eighteen feet apart. . .,^5^ 
nail them genenOly accox^Sx^^ ^ '^^^ 
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is pruned, laying the branches horizontally, and harii^ 
proper shreds and nails, fastoi them in straight and re« 
giilar, at three or four to five or six inches distance. 

Young wall and aptUier tires — that are in training, giTt 
necessary pruning, cut out all the foreright and other ill 
placed slioots, vad train in the rest neatly to the wall and 
espaliers. 

Jn fruit forcing.howiet— far early fruits (b nu) beginibe 
finrdng by fire heat, &c. especially in vineries (b.) and in 
other fruit-houses (b. m.)» observing to make the fires 
accordingly every evening and morning, &c. make also 
oecasionidly bark beds, or dung hotbeds, in the pit within 
or dung and bark together, the dung below and the tan at 
top. Sometimes fruit-forcing is efTected wholly without 
fircs, either by bark beds or dung hotbeds in the extended 
pit within the department ; sometimes in a ^ass case or 
forcing frame fronted with glass work, and the forcing ef- 
fected entirely by dung heat, by making a hotbed, either 
in an internal pit, or by strong hot dung linings applied 
outward to the back of the frame, half a yard or two feet 
wide, and five or six feet high. 



FLOWER GARDEK, PLEASURE GROUND, &G. 

Prepare new ground work — ^where intended for a fiower 
garden, pleasure-ground, or shrubbery, &c. should now be 
nirwarded ; and the borders, beds, and- other oomnartments, 
digged ready for planting in proper time, with flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, as it may be required. 

Planting — may be performed in open weather in many 
sorts of bulbs, and other herbaceous plants, as well as in 
most sorts of hardy dedduous shrubs and trees. 

Hardy herbaceous plants — of the perennial and biennial, 
fibrous, fleshy, and tuberous-rooted tribes, may be planted 
if open weather; such as asters, golden-rods, perennial sun- 
flowers, campanulas, Canterbury-bells, asphodels, aconites, 
and many others. 

Anemones and ranMnculu9e§ — may be planted in mild 
dry weather. 

Annual Jlower seeds-^m&y be sowed in pots (1.) as bal- 
sam, ten-week stocks, mignonette, sweet peas, candy-tuftr 
n'rjgi/j stock, dwarf iark-ipurs, Ac and p\ace^ Vn m W 
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houie foi early flowering ; also, hardy annuals in boidezs, 
&c towards (1.) if mild weather, as sweet pe&se, candy- 
tuft, lark-spurs, adonis, com-botUes, dwarf sun-flower, per- 
sicaria, Venus-navel-wort, Venus-looking-glass, Lobels 
catchfly, pansies, nigella, Slc* to flower early. [See Febbu- 
ART and March.] 

For forcing Jtowers — place pots and water glasses of bulbf 
in a hot house ; also pots of pinks, roses, and other small 
or moderate growing flowering plants and shrubs. 

Auriculas and carnationt in pots — should, at this season 
be kept in a warm situation, in frames, or to have shelter 
of mats in severe weather : for although these plants are 
hardy enough to stand the weather, the giving any princi- 
pal sorts occasional protection from frost, snow, and ex- 
cessive rains, preserves them in strength and good condition, 
to flower in greater perfection at the proper season. 

Tender or curious plants in pots — should now be pro- 
tected from rigorous frosts: such as double wall flowers, 
double stocks, double sweet-williams, double-rockets, &c. 
also any curious tender evergreens and other shrubs ; placing 
them either under garden frames, or any temporary shelter, 
or awning of mats, &c. pots of hardier plants, and shrubs, 
&c should be plunged in some dry compartment, to guard 
the roots more securely from the frost 

Piant in pots — any desirable roots, plants, flowers, and 
shrubs, and some for forcing. 

Beds of bulbous roots — of the more valuable kinds, defend 
in severe frost by a covering of mats, or long litter ; as 
tulips, hyacinths, &c also anemones and ranunculuses. 

Bulbout rootS'^m&y be planted (m.l.) in open dry wea- 
ther, both in the general flower borders and in beds, such 
as crocusses, snow drops, narcissusses, tulips, hyacinihn, 
jonquils, daflTodils, star-of-BethlehemSf fritillarias, bulbous 
irises, Persian irises, corn flags, or gladioles, polyanthus^ 
oardssus, crown imperials, &c. 

Observe in placing the bulbs in the bor- 
ders, to lAant large roots either singly towards the middle 
and front, or three or four together ; and small roots, as 
crocusses, and snow-drops, &.c. plant Ave orsix in a clump; 

and in planting them in beds, each sort 

separately, place them in rows lengthwise, the sma-VV x^ox^ 
iix inches asunder, the others, six to tkvcie\ri0cvy& «^^xv.» \.'^ 
to three inches deep. . ^^^ 

BuUouf roiftj^pUait iome in 'poU, wSihct \o\>V>hi vcv \ 
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house, or to nUee in a liot house, or hotbed, for CArly 
flofireiiiig, sucn as early dwarf tulips, hyadnths, Jonquib, 
polyanthus, nardssus, common narcissus, soliel narcissus, 
Persian irises, or any other sorts required, of the modffrate 
gromng bulbs. 

or place any of tlie above in bulb water 

glasses, to blow in die apartments of a house, filling the 
*aises with soft water up to the concavity of the mouth, 
*ud place one bulb in each, with only tlie bottom part 
%) the water, change the water once a fortnight, or when it 
becomes very foul and fetid. 

Off- sets — of all kinds of bulbous roots remaining out 
of the ground may now be planted in beds (m. I.) if mild 
open weather. 

Suckers plant — of roses lilacs, and various other shrubs 
in open weather. 

Shrubberies prune and di^— cutting out long rambling 
shoots and other irregular growths ; then dig the ground 
where the shrubs do not overspread the surface. 

Shrubs and trees — of many different sorts may now be 
planted for ornamental and useful planutions when the 
weather permits. 

Flowering shrubs — and other ornamental kinds may be 
planted now in shrubberies, &c. when the weather is fa- 
vourable, especially most of the deciduous tribe, or occa- 
sionally some of the hardier sorts of evergreens. 

Ornamental trees — mostly of the deciduous kinds, may 
also he planted for any decorative, or otlier plantations. 

Evergreens — of the hardier sorts, as pine, fir, cedars, 
and several others of similar quality, may be planted (m.L) 
if settled open weather. 

Forest trees — ^may bie continued planting in open weai- 
ther for timber and other plantations. 

Pruning shrubs and trees — may now be performed in 
most surts where needful. 

The stems dnd heads of trees , ^c, — may now be pruned 
dp from low straggling branches, and any occurring irregu- 
Iturities above. 

Stake tall shrubs and ^rees— lately planted. 

Mulch new planted trees and sLruba — of the more curious 
and tender sorts, by laying dry light, mulchy dun^ on 
the ground over the roots, to protect them from severe frost. 

Tender curums evergteens t^c-^Untod in Uie full ground 
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ovei with mats in hard frosts ; as magnolis, rhododendrus , 
broad-leaved myrtle, tea tree, &c. 

And any young plants in pots, tender or cunous ever* 
greens or other plants, both shrubby and herbaceous, &.e. 
if not removed in their respective pots to places of shelter, 
under frames or temporary awnings, it should now be done 
(b.) ; and in severe weather or m)st, give protection witk 
glasses to those in frames, and occasional covering of mats 
and straw litter ; as also to those under awnings. 

Grass latcns, S[C. — pole and roll occasionally in dry open 
weather, to keep the surface clean, firm, and even. [See 
February and March.] 

— may now lay grass turf for lawns and 

plats, &e. in open weather. 

Ckan borders^ walks^ lawns, ^c. — from all weeds and 
rubbishy litter. 

Edgings— of box and thrift may now be planted [See 
October and November] : also of daisies, pinks, Lon* 
don pride, strawberries, mc 

Hedges — may be planted of white thorn or quicksets, or 
any other deciduous kinds, as privet, beech, elm, hom« 
beam, poplar, alder. See, [See March.] 

clip hedges of deciduous kinds, omitted io 

summer, but not of eyergreens now. 

plash old run up hedges in outward, or divi- 

tioD fences in gardens or fields. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 



Having had many intimations expressing a particular 
desire that the work of the nursery, omitted in former edi. 
tions might be inserted so as to comprehend all the practi- 
cal branches of horticulture, I have accordingly introduced 
the estentiala of the practical works of that district, in 
monthly directions, conformably to that of the other de- 
partments. 

The nursery is appropriated to the business of raising 
the various sorts of trees and shrubs, consisting of all the 
species and varieties of fruit, forest and ornamental trees, 
flowering shrubs and evergreens, by seeds« suekKc%^ ^v^^ 
layers, cuttings, gTafting,buddin|^, 8lc% '^petiorcftfi^ ^c«»»w^* 
ally at thisssasoo, but thegreaUTvaxXm ^^^ ^T«>%n '»'^'=^" 
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mor, and more generally in autumn ; the grafting and 
budding particularly the former, being always performed in 
die 8pring,and the latter in /summer (July and August,) 
tht young trees and flirubs being planted in nursery-rnvt 
remain two, three, or several years under requisite culture 
to attain proper growth for garden plantatitns ; the particu* 
iar process of which, and the general nursery culture, is ex« 
pJaincd in the monthly directions. At this season the 
principal works of the nursery consist in preparing ground 
ror spring planting or transplanting various sorts of treea 
and shrubs, fur sowinp seeds, and planting cuttings, layers, 
suckers, &c. tlie giving occasional pruning to trees and 
shrubs, digging between the nursery rows thereof; and 
giving temporary protection to tender or curious sorts from 
severe frost, drawing or taking up trees, &c. of proper 
growth, as required for different plantations and other 
necessary works. 

Dig or trench ground — ready fo planting out in spring, 
riiany sorts of young trees and shrubs, from seed-beds and 
other compartments, and for transplanting others, as occa* 
sion requires, from compartments, where formerly planted 
at small distances, and which now in their advanced growth 
require more room. 

Pruning — trim up the stems of forest and ornamental 
trees, by cutting away all rude or large shoots, and shorten 
those of small growth to three or four inches ; abo prune 
any disorderly growths in the different sorts of shrubs, and 
in fruit trees ; cut out all shoots produced on tne stem, 
eradicate suckers rising from the roots ; and prune any 
disorderly growth in die branches of the head. 

■ reduce only casual rude rambling shoots, in 
evergreens ; as any general close cutting would admit the 
cold too suddenly, and injure the interior young shoots 
and leaves. 

Dig between the raw* of tree* kid ahrubs^-joi former 
planting, which should be performed annually in winter m 
spring, to run down all top- weeds, and for the benefit of 
the trees, &c. loosening the ground about their roots to 
encourage their growth as well as to have tlie ground ap- 
pear neat and clean between the rows. 

Planting and transplanting — may be performed (m.I,* 
if open settled weather, in most sortc of hardy deciduoui 
trees and shrubs where necessary, both in. young plants 
JSvjn seed'bcds, and others that have been pkaxiieA uv t 
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Mrtmentt^ in which they renuiin too dose, and require 
AunsplantiBg at wider distances; planting the whole is 
oursery-rows one or two, to three feet asunder, according 
to the size and nature of the growth of the different sorts. 

Mulch the ground hetxceen young trees and shrubs — lately 
planted, especially of some principal sorts, and any more 
mrious or tender kinds, spreading it on the ground close 
•bout the stems over tlie roots, to protect them more se* 
Direly from the rigours of severe frost. 

Protect tender exotic trees and shrubs — from severe frost, 
;bch as are growing in beds in the fuU ground, either by 
flatting over the beds of young plants, ot covering them 
above with dry long straw litter ; and such as are in pots, 
should now, if not done before, be placed either in garden 
frames, defended with the glasses occasionally, or under 
proper awnings, to be covered. witli mats and long litter in 
severe weather, but to have the free air in mild dry days. 

Plants in pots in general — both of all hardy curious 
sorts of trees, shrubs, &c. and others of a more tender na- 
ture, if not removed to a warm dry situation in the two 
last months,should now be dime (b.)* and it is advisable to 
plunge them in the earth down to the rims, to prevent the 
frost entering by the sides of the pots to the roots, also to 
spread some straw litter on the sur&ce of the pots between 
the plants, to exclude the frost more effectually. 



THE GREEN HOUSE. 

At this season give good attention to preserve the green* 
hjuse plants from frost in severe weather, and when mild 
tc admit air, and to give occasional waterings. 

In frosty weather — keep the windows of the green-house 
close shut ; and when very rigorous frosts, defend tlie win- 
dows with shutters or mats ; and, if flues, make moderate 
tires, evening and morning, jt occasionally all day, whes 
the frost is extremely severe. 

Admit air— in mild weather, by opening the glasscf 
moderately, from nine, ten, or eleven, till two, three, O! 
four o*elock ; but if the weather change, shut the ^Ussft.^ 
accordingly. 

Keep the windows shut — always at \^^^^t^ wcv^ vxw «*^^^ 
wet foggy, and frostv weatlier. 
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In veryjbggy ttemther^womt^Kom make moderate fim 
tn the flues, if any, to expel the damps which would pruvo 
pernicious to many of the plants. 

Watering — give occasionally in mild weather, accord- 
ing as the earth in the pots becomes dry ; but always very 
moderate, and exceedingly sparing to the succulent plants, 
and by no means oyer-water any sorts at this season, ob- 
serving generally for this occasion to have soft water, if 
possible, from a pond, river, brook, or some reservoir whene 
it has remained exposed to and softened by the full air 
as haxd water from a well, &c. immediately applied now, is 
often so sharp or chillingly affecting, as to occasion a de 
foliation or shedding of the leaves. 

Decayed fon««~pick off when they appear on any of the 
plants. 

Detid wood and decayed shdott^-cat off as soon aa they 
occur. 

Loofen the carih~~ia the tops of the pots. If any is be- 
come of a binding nature, or mossy. 

Frame ffreen-houie plant*— mcti as myrtles^ &c. wintered 
under deep garden frames, either in want of green-house 
room, or bcuig wholly destitute of one, should have the 
free air every mild day, be kept close at nights, and well 
covered in frosty weather with mats and straw, &c. adding 
also a thick lining of stable litter along the outride of the 
frame in very severe frcst. 



HOT-HOUSE AND STOVE. 

In this season a good internal heat must be constantly 
supported in tlie hoc-liouse, and sometime^ to admit a little 
air, and to give gentle waterings. 

The neat— of the hot-house or pinery, should be always 
of regular temperature, by a coBstuit bark, bed heat ; and 
fires should be made every evening till nine or ten o'clock, 
to warm the internal air ^ectually till morning. [See 

No VS MB BR.] 

If severe froH prevail-^gasLTd the hot-house plants by 
constant fires *, and in very rigorous weadier and no su^ 
defend the glasses with shutters or mats. 

Admission qf fresh air— may be allowed in mild, ci^i^ 
nm-abuiing daySf by opening «oir.e '^( vlie \g]la«Ae« \a fron 
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two, or three tnehes, or according to the temperature of the 
weather, being careful to sliut close again in proper time. 

Watering — may be performed very moderately, only, 
according as the earth in the pots appears dry ; olMerve ai 
intimated for the green -house plants, to hare principally 
■oft water for watering at this reason. 

The bark'beds — if failed in heat, should now be revived 
by adding a portion of fresh tanner^s bark at top, previously 
lemoving some of the most exhausted earthy parts of the 
dd, at top of the bed, filling up ^ith the new tan, and 
iktn fork-up the new and old together. 

The /nncapple plants— being constantly plunged in the 
bark4>eds, they should be always in a good state, to impart 
a moderate lively bottom heat about the roots. 

Thefruiting pines — of this year beginning to advance in 
fruit, must have a lively heat in the bark-beds. 

The succession^ and other young pikes — ^must also have & 
food bark-bed heat continued, observing as above. 

Forcing in the hot^house — may now introduce pots ot 
strawberries for early fruiting ; also kidney beans and 
cucumbers, and pots or boxes oi small sallading ; likewise 
pots of any desirous bulbous roots, of pinks, carnations, 
roses, and any other small ornamental flowering plants and 
slirubs to flower early ; may likewise introduce some pots 
of bearing grape-vines for early fruiting. 

In giape forcing-houses, may now (b.m ) begin the 
forcing by fire, heat, &c. 



FEBRUAnr. 



THE KITCHEN OARDEK. 



Ik the kitchen garden, if settled open weather, oonsL 
derible attention \b now required relative to the preparatioQ 
of all vacant ground, by dunging, digging, and trenching 
&c and of hot dung and other materials for hotbeds* aQ 
in proper order ready for sowing and planting the prinapail 
early and main crops, this and the two following months, 
^ the general supply of the present year ; 8om« >a^x»scs». 
early perfection ^c tame sprins, «ndY>eeaiiiY&%^1 vax««i«&' 
but the greater part of the mam ^^gi^ vst ^« %;9c«v^ ^ 
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vice of summer and autumn | and many for the foDowfag 
winter, &c. 

J^igging and trenching — ^ould now be forwarded in all 
vacant ground, laying it in ridges to improye by the wea- 
ther, and to be ready for levelling down for sowing and 
planting the numerous necessary cropS| this and the follow* 
ing spring montlis. 

Dunff er manure ground — where most wanted, and for 
principal crops ; such as the main crops of onions, leeks^ 
lauliflowers, cabbages, spinach, lettuce, Ac. for new plai»- 
tations oC aspar^us and artichokes ; and to such compart- 
ments, where the ground appears poor or much exhausted. 

Sowing and planting — is now to be performed in many 
principal early and general main crops, mostly in the na- 
tural ground, some in hotbeds of tender plants, and others 
for earliest perfection. 

Sowing tn the natural ground — may be performed in 
many principal crops, as radishes, peas, beans, spinadi, 
lettuce, leeks, onions, carrots, parsneps, beets, cabbages, 
oolewort, savoys, borecole, broccoli, cauliflowers, parsley, 
small sallading, chervil, dill, fennel, sorrel, bumct, clary, 
marigolds, angelica, com-sallad, cresses, mustard, rape, Jtc. 

Sow for early natural crops — on south borders, and 
warmest quarters (b. m.) radishes, spinach, lettuce, peas, 
beans, carrots, small sallad ; or in succession, (m. 1.) 

Planting natural crops — is now proper in many principal 
sorts, as cabbages, beans, some early potatoes, horse-radish^ 
Jerusalem artichokes,garlic,shallots,rocamboleymint, balm, 
tansey, tarragon, sorrel, fennel, bumet, cives ; and towards 
(1.) if settled mild weather, and the plants tolerably strong, 
cauliflowers and lettuce fVom frames and hand-glasses. 

Make hotbeds — for garden frames, of one, two, or three 
lights, Hs may be required, two feet and a half to three 
feet and a half high m dung, the frames placed on, and in 
proper time, the bed earthed within the frame with lijght 
rich dry mould, six to eight inches thick ; in which, when 
become of a moderate lively heat, sow or plant the several 
or particular crops intended. 

— Iwihede for forcing — may, Id some kind of 

plants, in want of frames, be arched over with hoops or 
rods, to cover with mats, such as for radishes, carrots, let- 
tuce, kidney-beans, turnips, potatoes, &c. 
Jforte'dunfffor hoUftdi^where intended, shouM now Ik 
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prepved in sufficient quantity, Hie long and short together, 
dirking it up in a heap, for a week or a fortnight. 

Defend hotbeds — by hiying straw or long stable litter, 
round the sides to presenre the heat. 

Line hotbeds— aho admit air to plants in hotbeds daily, 
in temperate weather, by propping up the upper ends *ol 
the glass, half an indi to an inch or two, according to the 
\eat of the bed, and teipperature of the external air. 

Sow in Aot6r(i«-— cucumbers, melons, radishes, small 
sallading,' lettuce, purslane, kidney-beans, celery, cauli- 
fiowers, carrots, a few early turnips, early cabbage, red 
cabbage, and coriander : and in a hot-house, kidney beans 
snd cucumbers. 

To plant in Iioibeds^may be performed in transplanting 
therein young plants of cucumbers and melons ; asparagu?, 
early young peas and bean plants, mushroom spawn, straw- 
berries, kidney-beans, potatoes, and mint-roots ; and prick 
young lettuce, cabbage, and cauliflowers. [See the differ- 
ent articles.] 

Protect tender young p2anU<— cover the glasses of hotbeds 
every night with mats, &^. to remain till ttie morning. 

— - — in beds and borders in the 

natural ground, every cold night and froaty day, especially 
lettuces and cauliflowers, in frames and hand-glasres ; also 
small sallading and radishes, [See each of these articles.] 

Give air-'^io plants under glasses in the natural ground, 
as letAice, cauliflowers, radishes, small sallading, &c. every 
mild day, by tilting up one side of the hand-glasses two 
or three inches, and those in frames rauie or drawdown one 
end of the lights proportionally | in moderate dry weathev 
take the glasses on entirely, and any under awnings of mats 
uncover. 

Plant for seed-— old cabbages, savoys, carrots, parsnepi 
turnips, red beet, leeks, onions, celery, endive, borecok 
acorzonera, salsafy, &c. 

Aromatic plants — may be sowed and planted towards (1. 
in mild weather, as thyme savory, marjoram ; and maf 
plant rooted plants of sage, ixHlit,balm, pennyroyal, chamo'« 
mile, hyssop, fennel, tarragon, tansey, &c [See March.} 

Artichukes — if rigorous frost happen, defend with son! 
driest light dungy litter laid round each plant. 

Asparagus — Sow asparagus (m. M ^ ^ ^>^ ^^ ^*^^o^- 
rich eartli, to raise a wpply of yofun^ i^WAa tot HEtw«y»«*'' 
ifig next yeat. 
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AsparagHB — plant hsparagus (m. 1.) for new plantaCioD 
where required. [See JVIarch]. 

to force asparagus, plant a quantit/of Uiret 

or four years old roots in a hotbed, under frames and glas- 
ces, to produce a succession for early ^thering next month. 
{See October and Novembeh.J 

. - - - give air and water to asparagus now ad- 

vancing in hotbeds ; and support the heat by linings. 

Balm — may be planted in full plants, or by parting the 
roots. 

Beans — Plant some early kinds, if omitted in Novem* 
nor or December, &c. and full crops of all, or any of the 
large sorts, as long pods, Windsor, Toker, &c. [See Janu- 
ary and March.] 

hoe earth to early beans, advanced two indies 

high or more. 

transplant early bean plants, that were faiaed 

thick for that purpose, into some warm border or other 
compartment. [See October, November, &c.] 

Kidney beans — required for early crops by forcing, may 
now be sowed in a hotbed, or some in pots in a hot-house, 
and for either of which have some beans of the early dwarf 
kinds ; they vrill produce in March, or in April and May; 
but in a hot-house or pinery they are raised to greater per- 
fection, with less trouble than in a hotbed ; planting four 
beans in each pot an inch deep, placing the pots upon the 
top of the flues, &c. and on the bark-bed wall ; planting 
more in two or three weeks ailer in small pots, to have 
young plants for transplanting in succession, giving fre- 
quent waterings when the plants are come up. 

Jf*ets — begin sowing the different sorts, (m. 1.) such as 
red beet, for its root ; and white and green, for the leaves. 

the red beet sow in drills a foot asunder, or dot 

in the seed that distance an inch deep ; or may be sowed 
broad cast on the surface, and well raked mto the ground. 

the white and green beets sow also either in drills* 

or broad- cast as above. 

of the beet kind there is a variety called the mangel 

wurzel, or root of scarcity , which is only a d^enerated 
variety of the green and red beet, but the root much longer 
and larger ;• it, however, is most estimable to cultivate for 
its leaves, biing excellent to boil like spinadi, continuing 
In summer, &c and Uif* fleshy stalks of the leaves to dTCSS 
^ir tAe manner of aspai-agiis ; it may be e.as\\y Ta,i«ed br 
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ih€ tame culture as the red aB<l other boet kinds. Though 
there is a publication treating wholly on the merits an^ 
particular culture of this kind of beet, all that is necessary 
fs, to sow the seed in drills one or two feet asunder ; and 
when the plants arc come up, to hoe and thin them €ix «r 
^ht inches to a foot distant ; or, I believe, they are advised 
ID be sowed in a bed, and afterwards transplanted at the 
above distances. However, it will certainly thrive equally 
irell to remain where sowed, and the plants thinned as 
»bove. 

'I'Hs — old red beet roots, remaining in the ground, ma^ 
be dug up to retard their shooting, and laid in the ground 
^^ain ; they will continue longer good for use. 

plant, or leave some old plants of beets for seed. 

Brocoli and borecole — sow a small first crop (m. 1.) f«r 
early transplanting. [See March and April.] 

Cabbage plants — of strong growth, may now be planted 
out finally in rows, at one, two, or three feet tHstance, oi 
tile small early and larger kinds. 

or plant some in dose rows for use, as 

coleworts, or young cabbage hearts. 

— sow cabbage seed (m. 1.) of the sugar^ 

loaf, Battersea, and Yorkshire kinds, for successive summer 
crops ; also red cabbage for autumn and winter. 

To produce sprouts — reserve or plant cabbage and savoy 
stalks, and of borecole and purple broccoli. 

Carrots — begin sowing (m.l.) m mild weather, the fii-sf 
main crop, allotting tiiem light rich ground. 

— . or for early yoimg carrots, sow some in a warm 

tx)rder, frame, or hotbed, (b.) 

— plant some best old carrots for seed. 

Cauliflower plants — in frames and hand glasses, give 
them full air every mild dry day, but defend at night from 
frost, rain, snow, &.& 

plant out cauliflowers (1.) if miJl 

open weather, from hand glasses, leaving two strong ones 
under each glass, and some may also be planted out froir 
the frames : but if an unfavourable season, and the plantt 
not of tolerable strength, leave the whole till next month 

. sow cauliflower seed (b. m.) in a 

iuHbed, or under a frame, or in a warm botd«t.> \a ^«k^ 
cut in A pril or May. [See J All 13 ab Y .^ .. 

prick ew\y mse^ «ysiXvwR wcW 
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tf<)wert in a hotbed to forward their growth, ht final ti 
|ilanting (I.) next month or April. 

Celery — earth up the late planted crops of last autumiw 

sow cekry seed in a hotbed., wid warm bordei 

(1.) for the early summer and autumn crops. 

Chervill and coni'aalhd — where in request^ sow In driUi 
•r broad -east, «aeh to remain where sawed. 

Coriander — if required earl? for its young kares in. 
tf)up6, &,c. sow in a warm border, or in a frame or a hot- 
bed, generally in drills, and ta remain where sowed. 

CresMCs, mustard, rape^ und radish — for small saUndlnir^ 
•ow in hotbeds (b. m.) and in warm barders (m, I.)""' ' . 

Cucumber ami mchmt — sow in hotbeds under fWunes al|^ 
glasses, two or three times this month to have plenty oi 
young plants. 

IJne formerly made hotbeds of 

cucumbers and melons in proper time, to* support a con- 
lant regular moderate heat 

make large hotbeds for one ov 
more, two or three light frames, for ridging out the cucum- 
ber and melon plants raised last montli, earthing the bedf 
within the frame, in proper twfie, laymg first a small' hill 
Bnder the middle of each light, eight or ten inches in 
depth for the plants ; the other parts earthed only two or 
three inches for the present, but raised af);erwards by de* 
grees, equal with the hills : then when the hiUs of earth 
are warmed by the heat of the bed, and the planU adyanoed 
in the rough leaves, one, two. or three inches, or beginning 
to push runners, and of proper size for tliis purpose, rcmoye 
them out of the pots where pricked, with a ball af eartb 
to the roots, and plant one pot of plants in each of the 
above hills of earth ; giving a little water to the roots, andl 
■hut down the glasses. 

Prick young icedlinff plaBts of 

cucumbers and nF>elons in small pots placed in tne hotbed, 
«eady, when of advanced growth, to remove into others 
where they are to remain for fruiting. 

In hotbeds in general of eucnm* 

bers and melons, be careful to admit air moderately every 
day in temperate weather, by raising the upper ends of the 
Ughte half an inch to one or two inches, according to tlie 
temperature of the external air and internal heat of the 
Wd», from niiie, ten, or eleven, to thxee ar four o'clock : 
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^ve occasional moderate watenngs : cover the glasses of 
the hotbed every night, and keep up k proper heat by oc* 
casional linings of hot dung to the sides of the bed. 

Sow orplant cucumbers in pots, 

^tc* in a hot-house, place them towards the top glasses over 
the black flues. 

Dill — sow in drills a foot asunuer, (m. L) 

Endive — if any remain good, tie up the leaves for 
i)l&nching, or transplant some into ridges of dry earth, 
for the same occasion, defended with a frame, &c. 

J^«n»«^ sow either in drills, or on tlie surface, and rake 
in the seed. 

or plant and propagate fennel by the roots, 

either planting some old main roots, or side offsets tliereof. 

Garlicky rocambole^ and shallots — may be planted by 
doves and offsets of the roots, in beds, six inches asundcar 
«nd two inches deep. 

Jlorae-radieh — may now be planted by top cuttin<|^ oi 
the off sets. &c. two inches long. [See January.] 

Jtruaalem arUchokes—m&yhe planted now by x:uttings 
of the root, in rows of two or three feet distance, and 
three or four inches deep. 

Ijeekg—m&y be sowed, the first crop Cm. I.) both for 
transplanting in June and July, &c. and part to remain 
where sowed. '^ "* •*• 

- — — transplant some of the largest and finest old 
ieeks for seed, (m.l.) 

Zre^^ure p^n^s^wintered in frames and hand-glasses, 
give plenty of air in mild dry days, and protect at night, 
and when frosty* 

begin planting out lettuce from irames, 

&C. <!.> if mild weatlier, into warm borders. 

sow lettuce seed of the cos and cabbage 

kinds, and other difierent sorts, in a warm border (b. m.) 
er some also in a hotbed ^ and a larger sowing (m. 1.) in 
any open situation, to have plenty for thinning, and plant- 
ing out in successional crops. 

— : prick young seedling lettuce, in a gentle 

hotbed or frame, to forward for final transplaniing. 

Ijiquorice — when inteniled for ^niltuse in the kitchen 
garden for its roots, may now be planted, procuring sets 
«f the side root shoots six inches long, and i^Ut^\«^ V^ ^-tei- 
ble in rows two feet asunder, inseiUivg \ive ^c\a VcksJ^^ vcvva 
the trround, on which may sow a crop ot o\\vbxv% >i>cv«^ ^'^'^ 
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rear, and the liquorice, when of three year*t growA, 
^pcr to dig up for use. [See December.] 

Afint — plant by off-sets or slips of tlie roots fat drills, i 
%t eight inches asunder. 

for early green mint, plant sorm roots- in 

lotbed, or in pots in a hot-house. 

Mushroom-beds-^mtiy be made, if required, to produce 
ipring and summer. [See September.] 

cover mushroom-beds constantly wi 

.4raw, a foot thick, and mats OTcr die straw covering, 

; _- ... collect mushroom-spawn where ai 

: ppears in decayed old hotbeds or dung heaps, &c. f 
spawning new beds. [See JuLT.] 

Onions— begin sowing (m. I.) the first main crop < 
r:ch ground, if favourable mild dry weather ; othorwis 
sow only a few now in a warm dry situation. 

young winter onions keep dear from weed 

nd some may be drawn for use, especially of the Welc 
bmoUy if advanced in tolerable growth. 

Parmepn — begin sowing the main crop (ra. 1.) in a 
?|>en con.partment of the lightest deep rich ground. 

old parsneps remaining m the ground, dig u 

before they begin to shoot, and lay in sund or dry earth, t 
continue gvtoA for spring supply. 

• plant parsneps for seed. 

Parsley — may be sowed (m. 1.) for the principal cro] 
either of the common plain-leaved or curlea, in a drill fc 
an edging, or as required. 

large rooted Hamburgh paisley, for its roo 

may also be sowed, either thin in drills at six inches dislanoi 
er broad-cast and raked in. 

Pea* — sow in ]>lentiful crops, both hotspurs and marrov 
%ts, and any other sorts required. 

hoe early peas, and draw earth to the stems m< 

dcrately of all that are come up, two, or three or fou 
inches in grow ih. 

to eaily peas in hotbeds give air daily in favoui 

able weather, and necessary waterings. 

plant in a hotbed (b. m.) some eaiiy young pet 

•f one or two inches growth, also plant some in potS) an 
place in a hot-house or forcing frame. 

Poiatoet — plant some early kinds in a warm dry nftm 
tioD (m. 1^ and a few in hotbeds (K) 
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Po(-/(ffrof — may now be sowed (m. 1.) such at parsley, 
idieml, borage, dffl, marigolds, fennel, sorrel, burnetjckry 
fleets, and spinach. 

plant pot and aromatic herbs of the per- 
ennial kinds, as mint, tansey, tamu^on, sage, savory, thymei 
|)enny royal, balm, hyssop, marjoram, cives, sorrel, bur* 
net, (1.), in full plants, rooted slips, may also part the 
TOOts if miM weather. 

Hadi^a — sow (b. m ) in a south border or warm quar< 
<er, and (m. 1.) in an open situation, for main crops. 

cover early radishes with straw, on nights 

«nd frosts, and uncoyer every mild morning. 

sow nvore radishes in hotbeds (b. m.) for 

early drawing. 

— — — likewise sow some Italian turnip radish in 
a border, &c. and a few in a hotbed, to attain earlier per* 
fection. 

admit air daily to radishes in hotbeds, give 

water, thin them where too thick, and keep up a moderate 
faeat in the bed, by lining the sides with hot dung. 

Savoys — sow a small portion (m. 1 ) to plant for early 
autumn supply ^ and plant oM savoys for seed. 

Scorzonera, talsqfy, and skit rets — for their roots, may 
be sowed (m. 1.) either broad-c;»st and raked in, or in 
drills six or eight 'Inches asunder ; each sort separate. 

or plant (tkirrets by 

•root off-sets, or slips of old roots, which being pexenniai, 
admit of prop^ation by that means. 

Small salluding — sow in hotbeds, in fratnes, or hand- 
glasses, once a week, or fortnight ; also in warm border* 
<m. 1.) consisting of cresses, mustard, rape, radish, &.c. 

give air to young sallading in hotbeds. 

Sorrely Uirncty and clary — may be sowed (m. 1.) or the 
two former planted by parting the roots, or in full plants. 

SpiruKh — sow in a warm situation vb m.) of the round- 
ieared sort, and sow a larger full crop (m. 1.) either broad 
cast and raked in, or in flat shallow drills, an inch deep . 
Ztnd covered in evenly that depth with the earth. 

sow, occasionally, spinach and radishes 

mixed together broad-cast, either in a distinct compart- 
ment, or between wide rows of young or new-planted cab- 
l^ges, cauliflowers, and young beans, &c. vVv^ x«l^\^\«» V-^ 
ilrawofT time enough for ♦he spmacla lo w^n^xvc* Vft*^ 
proper growth. 
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Syinach—winttf spinach clear fiom weeds and ga- 
ther the largest leaves for use as wanted. 

StraxvberryJfedtH-be^n the spring dressing (m.l.) if open 
settled weather ; and new beds m^y be plantol, if the plants 
are in tolerable growth, otherwise deferred a month longer. 
[See March, April, June, and September.] * 

strawberries required early by forcing ma« 

be planted in botbeds, or pot$ placed in a |iot-house, all ai 
which should be two years old plants of h bearing stale. 
[See January, September, October^ and Novem- 
ber.] 

Tansey and 7arf-ff^t-^plant in full plants or parting 
of the roots. 

Thyme — may be planted in full plants or slips. 

Turm^s — sow a small supply of the early Dutch (1.) 
in a warm border, or some also m a hotbed. 

plant or leave sonic best old turnips for seed. 

Turnip-tops, now beginning to shoot, are good and ten- 
der greens to boil. 



FRUIT 6ARPEN AND 0RCKARP> 

All planting and pruning — should now be forwarded as 
much as possible, to have the whole completed, or nearly 
finished this month. 

Borders — where wall and espalier trees are to be planted, 
dig or trench one or two spades deep, adding improvement 
of d^g, &C. if necessary, as mentioned above. [See 

January.] 

Ground for planting fruit /r^es— prepare by digging 
trencliing, and improving where necessary with dung, loam, 
or otlier fresh earth or compost, either generally or only 
where each tree is to stand. 

General planting — for wall trees, may now plant peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, plums, eherries, pears, and 
some best eating apples- 

in espaliers, may plant apples, pears, 

plums, cheiries> and medlars ; also, for variety, some vines, 
figs, mulberries apricots currants, &c 

and m standards, the principal sorts 

are apples, P«W85 cherries, plums * but most of apples and 
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pears, as being the most useful kinds of fruit / likewise in 
itandards, may plant medlars, mulberries, quxnces, filberts, 
hazel-nuts, berberries, fervices, all of wliicn may be plant* 
ed both in gardens and orchards : also in orchards and out- 
grounds may plant walnuts and chesnuts in full standards. 

for the above general planting, oi 

for any particular species of firuit-trees, it is of much im« 
portance to have good varieties of the respective sorts ; as 
most of the species furnish many or several varieties di 
their respective fruits, and may be obtained in great choice 
In the nurseries, of different ages, either of one or two years 
old, for training in the order required, for walls, espaliers, 
and full and half standards, dwarf-standards, &c. or they 
may be had in the nurseries ready trained, of three, four, 
or five yearns growth, or more, furnished with a good ex- 
pxmsion of branches, advanced to a bearing age, so as prob- 
ably to bear a moderate crop of fruit tlie same or following 
year. 

likewise in wall tree planting, may 

have half or full standards planted between the common 
dwarf wall trees, especially in high walls, whereby to cover 
the upper parts while the others advance below, and thus 
may have the advantage of planting a greater variety, and 
^ by having the whole space of walling from bottom, to top 
sooner covered, will produce a larger supply of fruit in pro- 
portion though it should be observed, that as the common 
wall trees are to be considered as the principal continuing 
residents, they, after some years advanced growth, will have 
reached the others above, when the under branches of tlie 
latter must be cut away by degrees, to make room for the 
regular expansion of the former. 

General planting for espaliers — may have either young 
trees of one or two years for your own training ; or may 
have ready trained trees of several years growth, with some 
considerable spread of branches for immediate bearing Che 
same or next year ; and also thereby have the e&paliei 
formed almost at once. 

General planting — may now be performed in all kind^ 
of fruit-trees, both in wall-trees, espaliers and standards. 

Plant all kinds of fruit trees — where intended, do nol 

/ omit the season, this and next month being a prober VvccA. 

for planting the various sorts, both in weW tc<ic»^ ^^^«&«c»^ 

and standards ; all of which being pioft^ttViXe vci ^«»^t« 

dnctions of fruit, ornamental in 'Aieix fgexvcxiCL ^ps^^^c^ ^ 
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time should be lost in making plantationt thereof more < 
lc«a, according to the extent of ground, walls, &c. in gai 
dent and orchards, as it mutt be considered diat it will t 
several years before they arrife at a tolerable bearing stati 
ond in which the ftmt will always be highly acceptable. 

To pAm/ vo/l /r^^t— allot a portion of tl: 

best peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, plums, an 
chemes, with some choice eating pears, also some bei 
early eating apples, all {Wanted fifteen to eighteen or twent 
feet distant. 

In planting e9paliert~^htLVC generally plent 

of principal apples and pears, with some cherries an 
plum, iic* and plant at the same distance, as above, in th 
wall trees. 

And to plant ttandardi — which being for th 

main production of several principal fruits, genendly hav 
a large supply of the finest apples of different sorts, as th 
most useful and profitable to plant, both in gardens an' 
orchards, &c. allot also some good pears, cherries, ani 
plums ; likewise in standards have a few damsons, median 
quinces, mulberries, filberts and other large nuts, berber 
ries, and services ; planted at twenty to thirty or forty fee 
dijitance. 

Half and dwarf hiandardt — are proper to plant ii 

small gardens; or in any other, for variety, &c. as they wil 
bear very agreeably. 

Jbr the above plantations-^ fruit trees, i 

may be proper to observe, that they will mostly succeed ii 
any common fertUe roil of a garden, orchard, field. See 
or where it occurs of a mellow loamy nature, it will provi 
of greater advantage ; but avoid, as much as possible 
planting in very low wet situations, and strong clayey anc 
very gravelly soils ; or, where this is unavoidable, thi 
ground must be improved by removing part of the bat 
■ soil, and applying a conpost of good earth and rotten dung 

|d either generally, or only at present in the. places when 

i ' each tree is to be planted, ana the rest augmented by de 

grees. 

j ; Pruning — should now be diligently forwarded, in wali 

I trees and espaliers, and occasionally for standards, when 

required ; that the whole may be completed this morth, 

before the trees advance considerably in their blossom buds 

all wall trees and espaliers, as being limited tc 



'issio spHce, requiT9 rejnilar pruning, twice every year 
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a siminicr pruning to regulate the young shoots of that sea- 
Mn ; and a general winter pruning both among die young 
and old branches, to cut out the superabundant, irrei^lar, 
and improper growths, and to reform any disorderly ex- 
tensions, &c. thereby both to preserve the requisite regit- 
larity, fcnd the expansion of branches within dieir allotted 
bounds, and in a fruitful state* 

but standaid trees having full rcope to branch 

out freely aboive, all round to their full extent, they only 
require occasional pruning, probably only once in several 
years, to reform casual ill-growing, cross-placed, or crowded 
brandies, and to cut out dead wood. 

The pruning of wall-trees — should now be forwarded 
with the utmost attention, as those trees will now be ad- 
vancing fast in their blossom buds ; observing^ as remarked 
last month, to leave a plentiful supply of fiie best well- 
alaced shoots of last summer, cutting out all the others, 
and useless naked old wood. [See January]. 

fig trees, advised to defer pruning 

till this sea8on,should now, or next month, be wholly pruned 
and nailed ; the young shoots of last summer are the proptf 
faiearerB for the present year, and being of a somewhat suc- 
culent tender nature, liable to be much damaged by severe 
frost, by leaving the whole unpruned till the spring, there 
win be a greater chance of choice in obtaining a proper 
sufficiency to train in for the general bearere ue ensuing 
tfummer : dierefbre be careful to leave a plentiful supply 
thereof in all ports of the tree, of the best well-plac^ <h 
middling strong growdi : and olways a terminal or lead- 
ing shoot to each mother branch, either naturally placed, 
or in some cases, particular brimches pruned down to a 
proper shoot, as circumstances require ; and cut away the 
superfluous, or what are not wanted, with all ill-placed and 
improper ^oots, long extended naked old branches, and 
dead wood, continuing the retained pupply of young shoots 
always at their whole length, in these trees, and nail them 
in rc^[ular to the wall. 

Prune s/rtacfardt— that need it, cut away any very ir- 
legalaror cross-placed branches, thin very crowded branches 
and cut out decayed wood. 

Eipalier tree pruning— ioirK9X^ now as much as pos5;sbk\ 
such as apples, pears, plums, chert ies^ &£. vn^ vv.% «»^ 
Mil the branches regularly to t\te tn:W\&. ^ 

Young vaU and espalier Ifffs— •ui\Act Vxc^vCv^^^ ^'^ 
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necessary pruning ; and train in proper supplies of yottng 
wood to furnish the head wiu a proper expansion ol 
branches. [See Jakuay.] 

Nail vmU trees — according as each tree is pruned ; likf 
wise observe the same in espaliers. 

Defend blatsoms qf principal xoaU <r<e<*— sudi as apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, by nailing up mats in cutting frosty 
weather, bat always take them off when the wtether is to- 
lerably mild ; or stick cuttings of evergreens spreading 
between the branches, to remain constantly till the fruit is 
set, as the cuttings, being furnished with leaves, will afford 
some protection, by breaking off, in some degree, the keen 
edge of cutting frosty winds ; or also, for the same effect, 
may suspend old fishing nets, double or treble fold occasioii- 
ally, till the fhiit is all well set in advancing growth. 

Apricots — may be planted in standards, espedally the 
Breda and Brussds apricots. 

Mulberries and almondt — are proper to plant now in fiiU 
and half standards. 

Filbertg — plant in detached half standards, ten feet in the 
TOW, and dtteen or twenty feet between ; or some also plant- 
ed hedge faslibn, or to form a shady walk, in a single or 
double range, and permitted to run up in full growth above: 
and in both methods will grow very desirably in gardens or 
orchards, &c. and bear plentiful annual productions ripen* 
ing in August and September. 

Wulnut /reef— may now be planted in orchards, parks, 
or out-grounds, or where convenient : and in any extensive 
grounds some larger plantations would in process of time 
prove very profitable in their annual production of nuts, 
planted at twenty to thirty or forty feet distance. 

Stake taU siandards^newly planted to secure them from 
being displaced by the wind. 

Sow kernels — of apples and pears, to raise stocks for 
grafting, nuts of walnuts, chesnuts, imd hazels. 

Plant cuttings and suckers — of gooseberries, currantS) 
codlins, figs, vines, mulberries, filberito, &c* 

Make layers-^of figs, vines, filberts, and mulberries. 

Plant suckei's of plums, pears^ codlint^ jf^. — for stocks, 
for grafting and budding, and make layers of muscle p1um»^ 
to raise stm^, on which to bud some principal sorts of 
peaches, nectarines^ apricots, &c. 

Provide grqfts-^m, 1.) ready for grafting the latter end 
tit thu^ and in the next montli. 
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Gjjfting — may be commenced (m. 1.) upon apples and 
pears, plums and cherhes. 

Stocks for grsfiing and budcTnig—^luii out in nursery 
tines, to attain a proper size for that operation. 

Currantt and gooseberries — finish pruning, and vliere 
intended to plant any, this is a proper season to make a 
full plantation ; have trees with full heads ; they will bear 
the same year. [See January.] 

Raspberries — may now be pl«ited, and will bear the 
same year ; and finish pruning old plantations. [See J a. 

KUAHT,] 

Forcing fruit trees — for early bearing, if not proceeded 
in last month, may now be commenced (b) in forcing 
•toves, &C. 

In fhiitfbrcing houses^ ^c. — To obtain early 
fruit of diffin^nt principal sorts, as grapes, peaches, apri- 
cots, nectarines, cherries, plums, &c. now (b.) forward 
that business by fire heat continued every evening and 
morning, &c. or by tan bark or dung, hotbede, or by both 
or either of these, assisted also by iire heat, as above : or 
where tan bark and hot dung are used togeaier on this oc- 
fBsion, have the dung genenlly below, and the tan above, 
laid a tooi at least thick. [See Jakuart.] 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GKOUNll. 

Forward now all the necessary preparations for planting, 
where intended, the various sorts of flower roots, plants, 
shrubs, and trees ; w. also for sowing the different sorts oi 
annuid flowers, both in the open ground and in hotbeds; ; 
and likewise to dig and dean the difierent compartments of 
beds, borders, thnibberier, walks, &c. in the best order, 
now in Uie oommeneement of the spring season. 

Dig and prepare — the compartments of beds, borders, 
shrubberies, &c. both for {^anting, where intendol, flowers 
and dirubs, and sowing maay sorts of flower seeds, that 
the whole may appear in the moft regular order. 

Edgings to beds and borders — ^may now be plioited ; plant . 
tiie box close, to form at once a regular edging. [See Box 
F.DGiNGS, October:.] The thrift may also be planted 
») the same manner, or not more than two or tht^fc VsvOas* 
ipart, tliat the plants may soon tneeU . 

or for edgtngs — may occi»\«MiXV^ \k\«DX o«^- 
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niet, pinkf, London ptide, strawberries, polyaIlthote^ Ac. 

Edffingt — ilcpair old edgings that are deficient 

Saving — may be perfonned in hardy annuals, perenni- 
als, and all sorts of tree and shrub seeds, (m. 1.) 

Hardy annu/rlj— begin sowing (m. L] in beds, borders, 
and pots. [See List] 

Or sow some in pots, to place in a hot-housc 

or hotbed, for early flowering. [See List.] 

Tender annuals — Sow in hotbeds, (m. 1.) [See List.] 

Soudng hardy pereftnialt and biennials — may be perform* 
ed toward (1.) in a border or beds of light mellow earth, 
if Rne settled open weatlier. 

Planting — may now be performed in open weather, la 
most sorts of herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees. 

■ Perennials and biennials'— of most eorts may 

now be done where required, in beds, borders, and pots, 
for flowering this year. [See List] 

Propagate herbaceous perennieUs — by parting their roots, 
or by detaching rooted slips, off-sets and slips, planting 
some of the strongest sets at once into the flower borders, 
to flower the same year ; and the smaller plant in nursery, 
beds, till next autumn. 

To curious or tender plants hi polf— give still oocasSona] 
protection, if severe frost prevail, either continued under 
frames, or arehed beds, and covered with mats. [See Ja. 

KUARY.] 

— ^— But in open mild weather, let them always 
enjoy the full hir. 

Dress and fresh earth plants in pots — (m. I.] in mild 
weather; dear off decay ^ leaves, weeds, and litter; loosen 
and take out some of the top earth, and an inch or two 
deep round the sides, then fill up the pots with fresh mould, 
which will encourage the plants in tlieir spring growth. 

or any of the above wanting larger pots mar 

be shifted (towards 1. or sooner) with the ball of earth 
about the roots, and some fresh earth previously applied to 
the larger pots, and fill up with more round the bsdl, and 
about an inch over the top, giving a moderate watering. 

Auriculas, "^Plant auriculas and carnations where re- 
quired, (m. 1.) in pots, beds, borders, in open weather, all 
to remain for flowering the same year. 

Camations^mKy now plant finally (m. 1.) 

where they are required to remain, m beds, borders, &c* 
for HoweHi^ the ensuing summer, both of last year's seed- 
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lings and layers; also plant a portion in pots, particular! j 
some best plants of layers, allotting pots of proper sises, 
sixteens or twen^-fours, one or two good layers in each ; 
and those in small pots transplant into larger, to remain 
for flowering : likewise plant some best layers in the prin- 
cipal flower borders. 

Auriculas and carnationt in pots — of the more curious 
sorts continue still in a sheltered situation, or in frames, or 
in a bed under hooped axches, and give the protection of 
glasses or matts occasionally, if severe frost or snuw occur, 
to preserve them strong and in good condition, to blow in 
full perfection ; but in all open weather, let tliem be al- 
ways fully exposed to tlie free air, to continue them in 
good strength. 

Spring-dress auriculas and carnations in pots 

(m. 1.) ; pick off decayed leaves ; loosen the top earth in 
tile pots, and a liule down round the sides, taking out the 
loosened earth, then fill up the pots with fresh, which will 
greatly encourage the plants in their flowering, giving di- 
rectiy a light watering. 

Anemones and ranunculuses — plant in open dry weather 
to flower this spring, and in Apnl and May, and generally 
finish planting the principal supply (m. 1. or sooner) either 
in a bed or beds of light earth, each sort separate, in rows 
six inches asunder, and two inches deep ; or plant some in 
the principal borders in small patches, three or four or five 
roots together, in which they will make an agreeable va- 
riety, in assemblage with other spring flowers. 

some may be planted in pots, 

for moving occasionally to any particular compartment re- 
quired. 

Annual Jower seeds— o£ the hardy kinds, begin sowing 
the principal supply (m. 1.) in borders, beds, and pots, &c 
and tender sorts in hotbeds, (L) 

Suckers — plant off from roses, and various other sorts of 
flowering shrubs. 

BulltouM roots — of all sorts, finish planting as soon as the 
weather permits, [see List,] in beds and borders, or some 
in pots, all for flowering the same year, in spring and 

summer. 

Plant bulbous roots in pots (b. m.) to flower 

in the apartments of a house, or placed in ^ VvolOa^^ «i 
hot-house for earliest flowering ; gyfe ^cav \cvQft«t»^*• 
watering. 
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Hulbotta roott — Bulbs miyalBobe placed in water glosses 
(b.in.) for flowering ina room,&c. and diange th« water 
about once a fortnight, or when foul or fetid. 

— I Plant qfseia—of all sorti of bulbous roots re- 
maining out of the ground, or that have been lately de 
tached ; and may now detach outward off-sets from fibrt)Uf 
rooted perennials, and plant them. 

Bulbous root*, defind beds cf curious bulbs'^fnm frost, 
especially tliose now advancing above ground, having the 
beds of tlie more choice and curious sorts ardied over and 
covered with mats, to protect the young flower buds. 

Plantations — of ornamental and forest trees where in- 
tended, should now be forwarded in settled open weather, 
both in any decorative compartments, as groves, walks, 
clumps, thickets, or occasionally for shade, shelter, or 
blind : and also to form, woods, copjiices, hedges^ &c. as 
may be required. 

For planting of trees and shrubs^thoae of moderate 
young growth are preferable to old, for successful removal, 
espe^'ially of the tree kindf ; about Ave or six to eight or 
ten feet is an eligible size ; and as to shrubs, they are va> 
rious, from one foot or less, to four, Ave, or six foet. 

Or occasionally^ltiTgc trees, of the deciduous 

kinds, of from ten to fifteen feet or more, may be removed 
for particular purposes ; or where a speedy shade, blind, 
or shelter, &c. is wanted. 

*——*—• For expeditious growth — the Lombardy pop- 
lar is superior to most other trees, to plant for a speedy 
shade, shelter, blind, and in assemblage or alone, near great 
road-sides, to break off the dust in summer from tlie inte- 
rior parts of the garden, and front of a dwelling.house, 
though it is now greatly too prevalent and abundant in 
many such places, often to the exclusion of an eligible va- 
rieiy of other trees, more beautiful, and superiorly oma- 
Biental and valuable in growth. 

Dig Shrubberies — and rake the surface over. 

Sow tree aud shrub seeds*,, (m. 1.) in open mild weather 
^ee List.] 

Flowering shrubs — may now be planted in open wea- 
...er, of an sorts, for Crabberies and other ornamental 
plantations, or pots. 

Evergreen shrubs- -may also be planted, if open settled 
Diild weather. 
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Propagate shrubs and treei, 4;c— by cntdng*, laycre, and 
buckers. [See the Nursert.J 

Prune thrubberie* — where necesBary, cutting out oi 
shortening long rampant shoots, low stragglers, and dead 
wood; and dig up, or clear away bottom suckers. 

Netv work — now carrying on or intended, should be 
well forwarded at this season. 

Lately planted tall trees — and shrubs should be sup- 
ported timely with stakes, especially those in exposed si- 
tuations. 

To force for early JUnvering'^YiHace pots of pinks, roses, 
hypericums> and other small plants and shrubs, in a hot- 
house, &C. also pots of bulbous roots. 

Ten-veekS'Stocks and mignonette — sow in a hotbed, or 
in pots, &c. sheltered irom die cold, to come in forward for 
early flowering. 

Fresh earth— iht tops of potf, containing flowering 
plants, shrubs, &c. 

Sh^ into larger pots — (m. 1.). any plants and shrubs 
that require it, removing them with the balls of earth en- 
tire, and add some fresh mould. 

Begin to Spring-dress — and dean all the principal parta 
of the flower garden and pleasure-ground. 

(irass- lawns f waUcs^ S[c, — pole and roll in dry open wea* 
ther ; the poling is performed on fine lawns, with a long 
taper pliant ashen pole, to break and scatter the worm-cast 
earth, which defaces the surface of the grass : and then if 
rolled, it will clear up the scattered earth, and render the 
surface dean, firm, and even. 

Lay grass /tir^ where required for any intended new 
grass work ; and likewise to mend any deficiencies in eld, 
beating it well down with a heavy wooden beater, dose and 
even, then rolled. 

Or in want of a suflSdenqr of turf, may sow 

grass seed (m. L) on a smooth firm Furrace. 

Gravel walks — ^wced, sweep, and roll, in dry open wen* 
ther. 

Hedges — where wanted, may now be planted of any - 
sorts required for fences, shade, shdter, of dedduous and 
evergreen kinds. 

■ For decidnous hedges — tlie prindpal sorts are 

white or hawthorn, privet, hornbeam, beech, elm\ tiSkac^ 
sometimes dder, willow, pcmlar ; the tot &ve ^xmcX";*^! 
\fy ycM7\g plants, and the three latter eitVi« \>^ ^«»»«^ 
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cutting : but U;e hawthorn it mperiorly efibctual foi u 
outward fence, Uiough it does not grow up so speedd? at 
several of the othen, and tlie prhret forms an expcditioiu 
dote neat gnrden hedge. 

Uedget, Evergreen hedgee^nmj also be planted (m. L) 
if open raild weather, and of which h<Ay and jrew are the 
principal sorts ; or occasionally laarel, bay, tree-box, ala- 
temus, &c 

Clip or frtm— the deciduous kinds, oniitted last 

autumn, but not evergreen at this season. 

Phisk and lay down aU decidutu hedges — that 

arc run up rough above, and naked below. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 

New, 'fs this month may be properly considered as the 
oomniencement of the spring season, various works of nur. 
serv, m planting and transplanting, will be necessarv in 
many sorts of yuung Treew ana snruos, m open settled wea- 
ther, as wdl as in taking up or drawing many sorts for 
garden and other plantations ; also in the work of propaga- 
tion, by sowing many kinds of tree and shrub seeds, &c. 
planting suckers, cuttings, layers, and ingrafting ; like- 
wise in forwarding the digging or trenching vacant ground, 
and digging between the nursery rows of young trees and 
shrubs ; some occasional work of pruning, with several 
other requisite works of nurrery culture, explained under 
tlieir respective heads. 

J^^S^^ ^nd trenching— ^Xi vacant spaces of nursery- 
ground designed for sprins planting, and between nursery 
rows of young trees, snouM be forwarded this and the fol- 
lowing months, at all proper opportunities, to be ready in 
good condition for the reception of such nursery plantations 
of voung tress, as may be intended ; as also for seeds, 
suckers, and cuttings, for raising many sorts of trees and 
shrubs. 

Prepare "beds qf light mellow ground — three or four feet 
wide, for sowing various sorts of tree and shrub seeds, and 
for pricldne out many sorts of small seedling and othei 
plants, bou of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous perennials. 

Planting or truneplanting—'Will be necessary now on se- 
veral occasions in many sorts of young trees and shrubs in 
the nursery, such as planting out jroung seedling planta 
thereof, one or two years old, from seedbeds, into nursery 
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r^ws ; and m some others, hayitig been formerly planted 
in that order, and being of much advanced growtn, will 
require transplanting in rows at wider distances, one to two 
rr three feet, as may seem necessary, according to the 
growth of the different sorts. 

Plant oui seedling trees and shrubs — in open weatlier 
(m.l.), especially of hardy deciduous kinds, from seed-beds 
tnto nursery rows, one to two or three feet asunder, accord- 
ing to the size and nature of growth of the different sorts. 

Flanlt out Jruit'tree stocks — of Feedling plants of one or 
two years growth, into the large quarters of the nursery, 
ra rows, two or three feet asunder, to remain for grafting- 
and budding when advanced to proper sizes. 

Transplanting — will be occasionally necesfary in young 
nursery trees and shrubs, formerly planted out at small 
distances ; and having increased considerably in growth, re- 
quiring a larger scope of room, they should accordingly be 
transplanted at eligible distances, conformable to their dif- 
ferent growths. 

Planting or transplanting evergreens — ^may now be oc« 
casionally performed in some of the more hardy kinds, in 
open mild weather ; but for any general removal or trans- 
planting these kind o£ trees and shrubs, it would be advis- 
able to defer it to the two following months. 

PlarU cuttings — of gooseberries, currants, honeysuckles, 
and of many other shrubs and trees. 

Plant suckers — of roses, lilacs, limes, codlins, currants, 
gooseberries, rarpberries, and of many oUier tree and shrub 
kinds. 

Make layers —of the various sorts of trees and shrub& 
that are raued by this method oi propagation, as directed 
in the preceding page. 

Transplant rooted layers-^^hich were layed last spring, 
Sue, or the autumn before, in nursery rows. 

Grqfis or scions for grafting — begin to collect (m.l.) 
of the middling strong shoots of last summer, before they 
advance much in bud for shooting, especially of those in- 
clinable to get forward, making clioice of the young shoots 
of the respective trees intended: tie them in little bundles; 
and those not immediately wanted, place with the bottom 
ends into some light earth to preserve them in proper con- 
dition ready for grafling. 

Begin grfl/yin^— towards (1.) if to\\vV o^ti ^fe«.^^^ 
upon apples, penrs, plums- clierries^ svnc. o\3cvei \x««^«- 
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Mulch the gromid — ^between new pUnied young trcec 
and fhnibs of lome principal lorts, and of any curious or 
tender exotics, to presenre the roots from frott at this sea* 
son, and drought in spring, &c. 

Give occanonal protection — to tender or airious plants 
in pots and beds, if severe weather, as obsenred in Janu- 
ART and December. 

Bui in mild settled weather — ^let all plants that 

have had a temporary shelter from severe frost, be now 
fully exposed. 

Drawing, or taking up trees or shrubs—'of proper 
growtli, for garden and other plantations, may now in 
open \veather be performed in all the hardy kinds as shall 
be occasionally required both of the deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs. 

Prune-where necessary, such as trimming up the stems 
of trees and shrubs frY>m any rampant or rude shoots, as 
also to regulate casual disorderly growths above. 

Head down budded stocks — of fruit trees and otliers that 
were budded last summer, cutting them off slanting, near 
to or only three or four inches above the inserted bud, 
which will soon after begin to shoot. 

The worki of propagation — mry now be performed is 
open weather by different methods, such as by seed, suckers, 
layers, cuttings, or grafting. 

by seed — many sorts of trees and shrubs are 

raised, and may now be sowed of all the hardy kinds, deci- 
duous, and evergreens, in open mild weather, in beds of 
light mellow earth, three or four feet wide, the seeds may 
be sowed broad cast on the sur&ce, earthed over one or 
two inches deep, and the larger sorts in driUs the same 
depth, or other large kinds may be planted by dibble, &c 

bp suckers from the roots — many trees and 

shrubs are also raised, ruch as roses, lUacs, lime-trees, and 
numerous others ; and may now be taken up with roots, 
to each, and planted in the nursery, in rows one to two 
feet asunder, to acquire proper growth for final trans- 
planting. 

by layers — of tlie young shoots many sorts o^ 

trees and shrubs are propagated, and this is a proper time 
to perform it ; effected by bending down the young branchet 
or shoots, as they remaia on the parent plant, giving a snudl 
cut or slip tipward on the underside, laying diat part along 
h^dwgiy into the earthy three tr foux incKeadeep^ pcgS^ 
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aown with some hooked sticks, and earthed over, leaving 
the tops upright several inches above ground : they will be 
well rooted for planting off next autumn. 

by cuttings of young shoots — many sort* of 

trees and shrubs are increased, and may now be planted for 
propagating tlie respective sorts, choosing the young choots 
of last year, cutting them six or eight to ten or twelve 
Jnches long, and planted in nursery-beds or rows six inches 
to a foot asunder, inserting tliem half way into the ground, 
they will be well rooted, and produce shoots above Uie fol- 
lowing summer. 

Or cuttings of any of the more lender or 

curious sorts, may be planted in pots, and plunged in a 
hotbed or bark-bed, to forward their rooting more success- 
fiiUy. 



THE GREEN HOUSE. 

The general care of the green-house plants, now, is to 
supply them with plenty of free air every mild day, gentle 
waterings, and to defend them still from cold, by shutting 
all close every night, and in frosty and other inclement 
weather. 

Admit air — in mild open weather daily, by opening 
some of the glasses about eight, nine, or ten in the morn- 
ing, and shut close towards the evening. 

Watering — will be required moderately once or twice a 
week to the oranges, lemons, myrtles, and others of that 
nature ; but give it very sparingly to the succulent plants; 
and water only in mild open weather in a forenoon. 

Loosen the earth — in the tops oi the pots, especially 
where it appears bound, or hard crusted on the surface. 

Give fresh earth—to the tops of the pots, where it ap- 
pears necessary ; first loosen the old earth, take some out, 
and fin up with fresh mould. 

Shift into larger pott — and add some fresh earth (m. 1.) 
where it appears necessary. [See March.] 

Decayed leaves — will at this time occur frequently, and 
should be detached as soon as tliey appear. 

Dead wood — decayed or mouldy shoots, &a. ^Q»\i\^ Va 
cut out wherever they occur, and prune axvj rox^Ai^ n)^^«\>( 
handling growths* p* 
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Sueeuknt pianit—ii any have deeajred leavet cr shocMa, 
cut them off dote. 

FoulntM — contiacted on the leaves of oranges, kmimty 
Ac. thould be washed off clean, as also occasionally in the 
plants in general, when very dusty, by watering over the 
heads in a fine mild sunny forenoon. 

In severe frosty and very Jhgg^ weaiher — make mode- 
rate fires occasionally in the flues, if any, otherwise in some 
utensil placed within the green-house« to keep out the 
Arosts and dry up the damps. 



THE H0T-U0US2. 

Continue always a regular heat in the hot- house, by a 
constant barK bed, especially the pinery stove, and fires 
every night, and oold days. 

A high stale of Kiat—is requisite for all the hot-houre 
exotics, and in pineries, as the full eroMm fruiting pinee 
will be now advancing in young fruit, should have both 
a good bottom heat supported in the bark bed, and regu- 
lar mc derate fire heat every night, and every cold morn* 
ing, Slc to forward dieir fruiting freely in proper season ; 
continuing the pine plants in general always plunged in 
the bark bed. 

The bark bed heat—fitiovXd be continued always in a 
lively state, by forking ip occasionally once in six or eight 
weeks, and aoding h proportion of fresh tanner's bark 
when the heat is much decreased, observing previous, to 
cake up all the pOiS, and if any ol che top bark is much 
decayed, or become earthy, remove it, and fork up the bed 
to the bottom ; or if some new tan is thought necessary, 
apply about one-third or fourth part at top of' the bed, 
which will soon revive the heat of the whole : or may fork 
up the ntw and part of the old together about halif way 
downward, and directly replunge the pots in regular order.. 

Ftrrjt—make every evening at ten o*cIock, sufficient to 
suppoit a good heat all night; and continue also in cold 
mornings, or all day in rigorous weather. 

In mild calm day» — and a good sun, admit air mode- 
rately ; but shut dose if cold or cloudy, and always soon 
in tho afternoon 

r— modeiatelv when the earth in tlic pots becomes 
m week or fortnight* or as it may appear necessary 
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If verji aevere frtuU — ^it would be gc«od precaution to 
cover the glasses of the hot-house, of nights particularly, 
with shutters of large thick mats, and continue constant 
moderate fires. 

Suecettion ofjnne$ — ^for the next and succeeding years 
of fruiting ; if in a sepaiate stove, &c. keep up a proper 
heat by bark beds and moderate fires, as directed above, 
only be careful not to force them by over fire heat to run 
them into untimely small fruit, 

Or if any young pines are contained in dung hot- 
beds, under frames and glasses, continue the beds in a 
proper heat by occasional strong linings of hot dung to the 
sides, and adbut a moderate portion of air in sunny mild 
days. 

To force in ihehoi'houte — introduce pots of strawberries, 
kidney-beans, cucumbers, peas, &c. also pots of pinks, 
roses, sweet and scarlet peas, and other desirable flowering 
plants of moderate growth ; or pots of bearing vines, if 
none are trained witMn ; though most hot-hoiiFes and pi- 
neries have vines trained extendedly within, under the m- 
dined or sloping glass, which produce abundantly in very 
great perfection at a nuMt early season, April, Alay, June, 
&c. 

Forcing'hotaei for early Jhtit, Sfc. — should now proceed 
fully in forcing by fire heat in the flues every evening and 
morning, Ax. or by continued bark beds, or with boUi, or 
occasionally by fire only ; or is sometimes efl&cted wholly 
by bark or dung hotbeds : also sometimes hy dung and 
tanbark heat toother, having the dung below and £e tan 
at top, as formerly intimat^ : and by either of which, 
fruit trees of the desirable sorts having been previously 
planted within, and arrived at a proper growth for bearing, 
6uch as vines, peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, plums, 
figs, or occasionally may introduce pots of dwarf-trees of 
tlie above sorts, advanced to a bearhig state ; or likewise 

Kots of flowering phints, strawberries, kidney-beans, sal. 
iding, the same degree of moderate heat will suit the 
whole, and forward their growth to early perfection very 
agreeably. 

■ though in vineries — designed prindpally for 
forcing grape-vines to the most early prodacdon, they will 
generally bear a higher degree of forcing heat Vj ^x^% ^^caxi 
most other fruit trees that are usually {otgA\ «xv^ ^"^ 
which consideration most hot-houses^ especisSVy -^Sxvt-wvT^*- 
itovesj have vines trained within luidet the ^«»sse«'« 
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j(;- THB KITCHEN GARDRN. 

^' In this month particular attention is required to prept 

^ . for, and to sow and. plant, many principal crops for t 

\i service of the present year, both in the natural sround i 

'li.[ the general supply, and in hotbeds for several pUnts ; ai 

; to forward some others of more hardy growth, when 6 

sired in early perfection. [See Sowiiro IK Hotbeds. 

The preparation <if ground — by dunging, digging, ai 
trenching, is now particularly required to be finished, wit 
out loss of time so as not to omit the proper season for soi 
ing and planting particular crops. 

General towing and planting — should now be forward* 

ji in many principal crops, some for early, and otiiers f 

main supplies in summer, autumn, and following winter. 

Ground digged up in ridge* — should now be levellt 
down according as wanted, for sowing and planting, as 
will now work in excellent order for ^ese occasions. 

Hoeing — perform in dry weather, between advandr 
young crops in rows ; as peas, beans, cabbages, loosen tl 
earth, cut down any weeds banning to advance, ax 
draw a little earth to the stems of the plants. 

Weed* — now advancing among winter-standing plant 
should be diligently extirpated by hand and hoe befoi 
they spread considerably. 

For all towing and planting — ^be careful to have free 
seed, principally of last yearns saving, that you may not 1 
disappointed in your principal crops when too late to so 
again, and to have them in perfection at the proper seaso 
expected. 

Sowing — ^18 now necessary in the full ground for man 
principal crops, of potherbs, cabbage plants, &c; &C. [8c 
List.] 

Planting — is also requisite in many principal articles fc 
natural or full ground crops, of eatable plants, &c. [Sc 
JList.] 

Hot dung — ^provide and prepare for making hot-bedi 
and lining others whan declined in heat, by applying he 
dung to the ades. [See Januarv and February.] 

Hotbeds^axe now required for several tender plantt 
mJ otbert for early crops : as cucumben, melons, capn 
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cum, love-apples, basil, &c. also for forcing asparagus, 
kidney-beans, strawberiies, &c. 

Hotbeds — to sow in hotbeds — cucumbers, melons, small 
Ballads, purslane, cauliflowers, celery, love-apples, capsi- 
cum, kidney-beans, coriander, and basil* 

To plant in hotbeds — cucumbers, mdons, as- 
paragus, kidney-beans, strawberries, and mushrooms. 

And to prick in hotbeds — young cucumber 

and melon plants, to attain a proper growth for final tranfi- 
planting into other hotbeds for fruiting ; also early celery, 
and early spring-sowed cauliflowers and lettuce, to forward 
them for planting into the full ground. 

Alexanders — sow, and hoe and earth up to blanch those 
raised last autumn. 

Artichoke* — ^give the spring dressing (m. 1.), digguig 
and levelling the ground between the plants ; and slip or 
take off the superabundant suckers to tliree of the strongest 
on eadi stock or stocks. 

Plant artichokes — by young suckers slipped 

off as above, in rows four feet and a half asunder, by three 
feet in the rows : they will produce heads in autumn. 

Asparagus — sow now in a full crop in any compartment 
of rich earth for planting out next spring. 

Plant asparagtts^-yoang plants raised last 

year, or not more than two years old ; allotting them a 
compartment of the best mellow ground, well dunged se- 
veral inches thick, and trenched in a spade deep ; and in 
which plant them in beds four feet and a half wide, four 
rows lengthways each bed, in drills or small narrow 
trenches five or tax inches deep, cut out with a spade, 
forming, thereby, one side of each drill upright ; so in- 
serting the plants against the upright side, a foot asunder, 
with die crown of the roots about two inches below the 
surface, covering in each drill as planted equally with the 
earth ; and then rake the surface of the beds lightly over : 
tliey will produce buds or shoots of proper rize for ga- 
thering in three years, not sooner ; but the same pUinti 
continuing many years in perfection, produce from the roots 
successive crops annually, from April (1.) or May (b.) 
till middle or latter end of June or beginning of July ; 
then should be permitted to shoot up In stalk, till the end 
of autumn, that the roots may not be too much v«3m2cj»^ 
by repeated production, and cveary ttatsttosi^^ Va. 0«wJ^«^^ 
the stalks to he cm down and ihe bt^* c\e!M«^ «A\««^^*- 
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up [See OcTOBcn and Novkmbkr]; m that a naw 
plantation of aiparagus is required only onco in aeYeral or 
many years, according as the strength of the roots appear 
by their produce to be more or less exhausted. [See 
April.] 

Atpuragus on new planted hcds as above — ^may sow a 
thin crop of onions the first year, where it is necesnry to 
make every possible advantage of the kitchen ground, 
the plants of both crops will advance in proper growth 
without detrimenting each other. 

Plant asparagus — in beds as above, for fore* 

ing, after having three years growth in the said transplanted 
natural beds ; the plants being then of proper growth for 
planting in hotbeds in order for forcing, as below. [See 
also November.] 

Asparagui to force — ^plant a proper quantity 

of three years old plants, as above, in hotbeds, to produce 
the final forced crop for the present season, in succession 
to those of last month. [See November.] 

Balm — plant either in full plants, or by parting the 
roots, or slipping the young fpring shoots. 

Beans — plant full crops now of the principal large 
kinds, two or three times this month, to have a good suc- 
cession ; also any of the smaller sorts ; hoe and draw earth 
to beans that are come up and advanced in growth, two, 
three, or several inches high. 

Kidney beans — sow, if warm dry weather, in a south 
border (1.) a small crop. 

• Sow aUo early kinds — in a hotbed, or in pots 

in a hot-house. 

Beet—-909r the main crop, of red, for its roots, if not 
done last month. [See February.] 

Sow also white and green beets — {or tlieir leaves. 

Likewise sow mangel murzel beet — both for its root 

and for its leaves ; but principally the latter, being excel- 
lent to boil like spinach, and the stalks of the leaves alsc 
as asparagus. [See February.] 

Borecole — of the green and red curly sorts, sow the first 
principal crops (m.) to plant early in summer, to produce 
tall stems and large top heads for autumn and winter; be- 
ing very hardy, it stands severe frost, when other greens are 
often killed by rigorous weather ; and the tall stems pro- 
duce abundance S[ sprouts from bottom to top, all exe«l' 
ient to boil. 
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Broceoli-^MW a moderate supply of the early purple fot 
heading in autumn. 

The spring broccoli of last year's rowing and 

planting, is now in great perfection for general use in the 
productiou of large heads m the manner of cauliflowers. 

Mark, and leave for seed, some best old 

broccoli plants, now in full heads, to discover their good- 
ness for that occasion. 

Cabbages — plant out full crops of the strongest winter- 
standing plants, both of the early and late kinds, for sum« 
mer and autumn, &c* 

Likewise plant red cabbages for autumn and 

winter. 

In those planted lost autumn or winter, make 

good any deficiencies, or if any run to seed, puU them up 
and plant others. 

Sow the si^ar-loaf, early York, and other forward 

Borts,to come in for young cabbages the same year, in sum- 
mer and autumn, &c. and sow tdfio some of the large late 
kinds for autumn and winter ; likewise some red cabbage 
for the same seasons. 

Sea^each cabba^e^ or tea-colewort — estimable for its 
young spring shoots, may now be planted in year old 
plants ; or seed sowed in one or more four-feet wide beds 
of light loose earth, in drills, either to remain or transplant 
in rows, at one or two feet distance : and in autumn or 
winter, clearing off the old leaves, &c. the beds then 
earthed witli light soil, or dry light mellow dung, three 
inches thick, or more ; and in the spring, tlie young shoots 
rising from the root}, through a substance of earth, are 
large, white, and tender, most excellently good to boil in 
the manner of asparagus, &c. or also occasionally at this 
time, by whelming g;urden pots over the advancing shoots 
at their first protrusion through tlie soil, or a month or vm 
sooner, closely stopping the holes in the pots, which will 
draw them up in quick growth, and increaf e the length o« 
the white or blanched part more crisp and tender for use 
in improved perfection. 

<^aro^s— sow in an open situation (m. L) for planting 
out in plentiful crops in summer, to produce large cabbaged 
beads for autumn and winter. 

Capsicum^ love-apples^ and basil — sow in ahotb«d> (c^cvA,. 
to plant out in May or (b.) June* 
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Cardoons — sow a siroll crop (m. 1.) fi>r transplanting is 
May or June. 

Carrot* — should now be sowed in full crops, some tc 
draw young in summer, and a larger portion to attain full 
size for autumn and winter. 

Cauliflower plants — wintered in frames, &c. should now 
be planted into a compartment of rich ground, two hei and 
ft half asunder. 

Those under hand-glasses should be thinned 

to two of the strongest under eadi glass ; and those drawn 
out plant in the open ground ; continue the glasses ovei 
the others, and prop them up two or tlurce inches to admit 
air. 

Prick young spring raised cauliflower planU^^ 

in a hotbed or warm border, three or four inches asunder, 
to attain proper strength for final transplanting next month, 
&c. 

Sow cauliflower seed (b. m.) — for a latt 

summer crop. 

Ce/ery— sow in a warm border, or some in a hotbed (b.) 
and prick out early young seedling plants of last month, in 
a hotbed or warm border, to forward for final transplanting. 

Sow celeriac—^r turnip rooted cdery. 

Earih'up old celery — ^late planted last autumn, for 

spring supply. 

CiveSf sorrel, and burnet — ^may now be planted by fuU 
^ plants or parting the roots, or seed of the two latter sowed. 

Corn-'sallGd, cherviH^ and dill — ^may now be sowed. 

Cucumbers and melons — sow in hotbeds, either as succes- 
sional or first crops, for ridging out into other hotbeds when 
*wo or three weeks old, to remain for fruiting. [See Cu^ 
eumbersy jic. lelaw.l 

Prkk young cueumher and fneHon plants — ^i& 

small pots when but a few days old, in the s€«d leaves, 
three or four in each pot of cucumbers, and two of melons, 
and plunge them in the ho^ed ; or prick others in the 
earth of £e bed ; all to attain a proper growth for plant- 
ing out finally into other hotbeds, when advanced in the 
rough leaves two or three inches. 

Ridge out cuoambers— raised last month, or the 

beginning of this, into large hotbeds, to remain for fhuting. 
[See February.] 

■ Or plant some melotts — also in a tanner's baxi 
hotbef^, mide in a pit, defended vith frames and glhfi.K» • 
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being superior for its long oontiniuuice in a good moderate 
heat. 

Cucumbers imjfregntne, or set the ymmg fruit of cucum* 
hers — according as they come into blosMnn, by applying 
the central antner of the male to Uie stigma in the centre 
of the female flowir. 

This business of setting the fruit in encumbers is a cu- 
rious and most neccsary operation in early plants, and in 
which observe the following particulars : — cucumbers and 
melons, producing fertile and barren blossoms distinct on 
the same plants ; the fertile ones only produce the fruit, 
always appearing under the base of the blossom, and the 
barren, often denominated false blossom, having the an- 
thera situated in the centre of tlie flower, is furnished with 
a fine yellow farina or dust, designed by nature for fretiliz- 
ing the fruit ; but which in early pl^ts in frames, not 
having the ftill air, &c require the assistance of art ; there- 
fore, according as the fertile blossoms fully expand, observe 
in the same day, or second morning at farthest, to pluck a 
fresh fiiU expanded barren flower, pull away the petal or 
flower leaf, tncn, holding it by the stalk, applying the re- 
miuning anthera in the centre, to the stigma or central part 
of the fertile blossom, twirling it about between the dngcr 
and thumb, to discharge some of the fecundating powder 
on tlie stigma; and tiius the fructification is effectedfWhich 
will be obvious in two or three days, by the young fruit 
beginning to swell, observing generally, if possible, to have 
a fVesh blossom for each impregnation. 

. For handglass crops — sow cucumbers and 

melons, (m. 1.) to plant under glasses in April and 
May. 

• Hotbeds of cucumbers and melons — give air in 

mild days ; cover the glasses every night, and keep up a 
good heat by lining Uie sides occasionally in proper time* 
with hot dungy laid at least a foot wide. 

-«— — Stop or prune young cucumbers and melon plants 
at the first joUU—hy taking off the top of the first advanc- 
ing runner-bud, to strengthen the plants, and make them 
put forth fruitful runners. 

Fennel — sow seed, or plant some roots or off-sets. 

Garlic^ shallots, and rocambole-^fimsh planting. 

Gourds and pompions-sow iu a hotbed (l.\ to \\ma 
out in May. 
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Horse-raduh — finish planting the main crop [See Fb- 

9UUARY.J 

Lecki — sow a good crop now, both for transplanting in 
fimmer, and some to renain where sowed. 

Lettuces — that have stood all winter in frames, plant out 
\ni. 1.) a foot asunder ; and any remaining thick in open 
beds or borders, thin out the supentbundant, regularly, and 
plant at the same di8tan:e. 

Scm d\ffkrent Borts ofkUnce — for yaiiety. 

Prick <mt young early »ou/en fettuce — in a frame, 

warm border, or in a hotbed, to forward them for final trans, 
planting next month. 

Liquorice — may be planted (b. m.) if omitted last montli, 
&c. 

Sweet marjoram — sow in a hotbed or bed of rich earth, 
for transplantiug. 

Mint — ^plant either by slips of the rootr, or young spring 
plants. 

— — Clear old mint beds — from weeds. 

Mushroom beds — if required, may now be made, to fur- 
nish a spring and sunmier crop ; keep them constantly 
covered with dry straw a foot thick. [See September.] 

Nasturtium major — sow in a drill near a hedge, wall, 
&c. on which train the plants, as climbers ; their fiowers 
for sallads and garnish, and the fruit to pickle : the young 
leaves, also, being of warm relish, eat agreeably in a salliid. 

Onions — sow the main crops in the richest ground, in 
beds three or four to five or six feet wide, and rake the 
Seed in regularly ; or large crops may be sowed in one con- 
tinued plat of ground, though the rowing in beds is gener- 
rally the most convenient in the ntcessary culture of the 
crop ; some sowed thick to draw young in summer, and a 
larger supply to remain for full bulbine keeping onions. 

Young winter onions — raised last autumn, keep 

clear from weeds ; and may be thinned out in young growths 
for use as wanted. [See April.] 

Plant old onions for seed (b.) if not done. 

Tree onion — a bulbous perennial, may now be plantec 
for its production of small top bulbs ; it rises with a tal 
stem producing many small bulbs at top, which are good 
to eat, oi an agreeable flavour, either raw or in sauces, oi 
excellent to pickle ; plant them in rows a foot asunder, fix 
inches in the row, and two inches deep ; tliey will produce 
bulbs the same year. 
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Parsley --eovi now the principal tnpply) if not done Ia:>t 
month, generally in drilli. 

Hamburgh parsley, Mlsafy, scarzoneia, and skirreti — 
where in request for their roots, sow now the firs-t main 
crops in open situations, either broad-cast on tlie surface, 
uid raked in, or in shallow drills, six or eight, or ten or 
twelve inches asimder, each soit separate 

Peas— sow principal crops once a fortnight or three 
weeks, both of the hotspurs for successiin, and larger sup- 
plies of. marrowfats, or any other sorts required. 

Hoe earth to peas — that are up two or tliree 

inches or more. 

Stick early peas — when six or eight inches 

h^ 

Early peas in ftotbeds^^ve air and water. 

Parsneps — sow a plentiful crop in good ground. 

Sow pot herbs — cf all sorts, as parley , chervil!, 

borage, beets, marigolds, sorrel, fennel, burnet, corinuder, 
dill, clary, angelica thyme, marjoram, savory, hyesop. Ac 
all in beds or borders of common light earth. 

Plant pot and aromatic herbs — of the peren 

nial kinds, as thyme, pot and winter marjoram, savory, sage 
hyssop, romt, balm, pennyroyal, fennel, tarragon, tanse} 
sorrel, burnet, cives, chamomile, angelica, rue, lavender 
&c. nil either in rooted full plants, or most of them also 
by slips, off-sets, and parting the roots. 

■ — Propagate pot herbs and uromatics — ^by slips 

ofi^ts, and parting the roots ; as thyme, sage, marjoram, 
mint, balm, and most of the other perennial sorts just above 
mentioned. 

Spring dress the old beds of pot A^ft«— hoe, 

rake, and clear off old weeds, and loosen the ground about 
the plants. [See Herbary above.] 

Potatoes—'hcffn planting the principal 'crops, either by 
cuttings of large ones, or good midlings, all in rows two 
feet and a half asunder, at twelve or fi^een inches distance 
in the row, and three or four inches deep. 

Bariy potatoes in AolM»~give air and occasional 

watering. 

Jerusalem artichokes— pitait either by cuttings of the 
large roots, or small ones whole, three by two feet asunder, 
and three or four inches deep. 

Purslane and coriander — sayr in a ViotVie«V wv^ ^otv\^ vcv ^ 
Tnrm border (m. I.) both of which to tema.uv'wWx^^^^^'^ 
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Radishei^wyr full crops of the common red and sal- 
mon kind, two or three times this month in an open situa- 
tion. 

Likewise sow some white and red tumep radishes, 

but most of the white sort. 

Water early rtulisfiu — in dry warm weather in hot- 
beds and borders. 

Rampion — for Jts root, sow in a bed or border, either 
broad cast, or in d ills, to remain where sowed. 

Rtte^ rosemary^ und lavender^mhy now be planted in 
slips or rooted plants. 

Sage — may be planted by rooted fiill plants, or by rooted 
ofF-sets, slips, suckers, &c. 

Small McUading — of cresses, mustard, rape, and radish, 
sow every week or fortnight in a warm situation : or, it 
cold weather, tow also in a hotbed, or under glasses. 

Spinach — sow full crops of the round leaved sort once a 
fortnight or three weeks. 

Winler spinacA— dear from weeds, which will now 

be in perfection to gather for use, either the large leaves oi 
the plants thinned out where thick. 

Strawberries — plant by young off-sets, or runner plant* 
of last year, at twelve to fifleen or eighteen inches distance. 

. Spring dress all strawberry beds, hoe, dig, or 

loosen the surface, and clear away weeds and runner atrings 
of last year from the plants, ana spread some loose earth 
between them from the alleys, &c. 

Place pots of two years old scarlet strawberry 

plants in a hot- house, or hotbed, for a succession of early 
fruit. 

Tarragon and tansey — plant by parting the roots, or 
in full plants. 

Thyme^ ia-oory^ marjoram, and hyssttp-^vadLj now be 
sowed (m. 1.) or plant some of each in full plants, or by 
slips, or parting the roots. 

Turnips — sow some early Dutch (b. m.) to draw in 
May ; and as these will soon run to seed, sow a larger 
portion (m. 1.) 
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All planting and pruning should now be finished. 
Planting— m«f be performed in all sorts of fhxit treea, 
Mujr time tbii monihp but is advisable to complete all tba> 
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if intended a§ soon as possible, before the trees bd>ance 
much in their spring buds. 

Ground for planting — finish the necessary preporatron 
required ; such as manuring, dig^g, and trenching bor« 
ders for wall trees and espaliers, &c. 

Orchard fruit trees — in standards, finish planting where 
intended, and complete all requisite pruning thereof in for- 
merly planted, or old trees. 

Plant tuckers — of fruit trees, botli for young plants in 
several sorts : as figs, codlins, quinces, filberts, hazel-nuts, 
&C. and also in tereral kinds, for stocks, on which to graft 
and bud. 

For «/ocA:a— plant suckers of plums, pears^ quinces, cod- 
lins, and filberts. 

Plant out young seedling f locks — ^raised last year^ into 
nursery rows, for budding and grafting, &c. 

Head or cut down budded stocks-^t young fruit trees, 
that were budded last summer, heading them off near the 
insertion of the bud, which will then advance in a «trong 
growth. 

Espalier trees — ^may also be planted ; as apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. as directed in the two foregoing 
months. 

Wail tree plantings-may be performed in any sorts re- 
quired, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, vines, plums, 
cherries, pears, &c. but is of particular advantage to have 
the whole completed as soon as possible thb month. [See 
January and February.] 

Protect wall trees in blossom — from frost, of the princi- 
pal sorts of apricots, peaches, and nectarines, nailing up 
large mats in frosty nights and days, and taking tiiem on 
in mild weather. 

Or have cuttings of evergreens furnished with 

leaves stuck betwekn tlie bnmches, or large old fishing nets 
suspended double before the trees ; and either of these may 
remain constantly till the fruit is well set, and past all dan- 
ger from frost. [See February.] 

Head down young wall trees — of peaches, nectarines 
apricots, and others of a year old, planted any time since 
last autumn, with the first shoot from budding, &,c. entire, 
cutting each down to five or six eyes or buds, to obtain se* 
veral lateral shoots, below, to give the head its first \h:qi^ 
formation. 

Ol?ter young fruit tree* — adyaudn^ VvCa «eA?j ^ 

G 
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tingle naked shoot or two, should also be headed dow n < 
above, in prder to force out lateral shrots near the stems, u 
form a first regular set of branches from the beginning. 

Train young wall and espalier trees — no«r, in the tirst oi 
second year 3 dioots, after heading down ; prune out fore- 
right and cross placed productions, and nail the others in a 
rq^lar expansiob. 

Pruning — in wall trees and espaliers, should now be 
completed in the beginning of the month, if possible, par 
ticularly in all sorts o£ peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ai 
they will be considerably advanced in their blossom buds ; 
likewise forward all.remaining pruning in vines, figs, plums, 
dierries, pears, apptles, and all other sorts in the wall and 
espalier tree order. 

— -<-^-— In the above pruning, observe the order ol 
bearing, of the different sorts of trees, as hinted in January, 
fee. and prune them accordingly. 

■ According as each tree is pruned, nail and 

train it to the wall or espalier, in the most regular order, 
arranging the branches horizontally, three to four, or five 
iiches asunder. / 

Finish tuning ofvines^and let the whole be now com- 
pleted as soon as possible ; for when late pruned in the 
spring, they are apt to discharge the sap exceedingly at the 
cut parts. [See January and Novs3ibeii.] 

Make layers of vines — in the full ground ; or any 

particular sorts may be layed in pots, either by bending the 
layer down into the pot, or drawing it through the hole at 
the bottom, and fill up the pots with earth ; but preferably 
the former. 

In wall vines, ^c, — where any are vacant of proper 

wood below, or required to extend the expansion, lay doi^n 
into the earth some of the side branches, or others occa- 
sionally as may be required. 

Prune Jig ^r^es— against walls, &c. where not yet done, 
generally completing the whole this month ; and in which 
observe the same directions as in February. 

Finish planting Jig trees — where it is intended, 

agtiinst south walls, eighteen or twenty feet asunder. 

Plant suckers, and make layers of fig trees, for 

a supply of young plants, if required. 

Standard fruit trees-^oi all sorts may yet be planted in 
full collection^ or as may be required, of tlie different kinds 
/nentioned in the two last months. 
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Pruning standards — where any require it, should now be 
wholly finished. 

Stake new-planted standards — of tall growth to secure 
tliem from being displaced by tlie wind. 

Diff between rows — of gooseberries, currants, and rasp- 
berries. 

Gooseberries, curraa^s, and raspberries — finish planting 
(b. m.) or as soon as possible, as they will now be advanc- 
ing fast in tlieir spring shoots and blossom buds. [See 
January and February.] 

Likewise finish all remaing pruning of gooK- 

berries^ currants, and raspberries fb. m,) 

■» Plant suckers and dittmgs of gooseberries and 
currants, for young plants ; also suckers of' raspberries. 

Propagate fruU trees — ^by different methods ; some by 
grafting, as apples, pears, plums, cherries, medlars, &c. and 
also by planting young cuttings of vines, figs, mulberries, 
codlins,quinces,eldeTberries,goosebeTries, and currants; some 
by suckers, as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, codlins, 
filberts, hazel-nuts, quincts, berberries; and others by layers, 
as vines, figs, mulberries ; or also occanonaUy codlins and 
other apples, plums, &c» 

■ And by nuts, S[C, — walnuts, chesnuts, filberts, 
hazel-nuts, and almonds. 

Cutgrqfts — (b.) of young shoots of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, filberts, &c. for grafting this spring. 

Grafting — may now be performed in general in apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, medlars, quinces, filberts, sweet 
services, &c. finishing it mostly this month. 

Suckers eradicate — from the roots of all kinds of fruit 
trees. 

Mulc?i fruit trees — lately planted, covering tlieir roots to 
keep out the drou{;ht. 

Sow for stocks — Kernels of apples, pears, quinces, med 
lars, for grafting and budding. 

Nail wall trees, and tie and noil espaHers — according as 
each tree is pruned. 

Dig fruit tree borders — of wall trees and espaliers, when 
the trees are finished pruning and nailing. 

Hot waUs and forcing houses— £ot early fruit, continue 
making fires every evening and morning, &c. to support a 
regular internal heat. 

In the above, may introduce pots of strawb«t:nR»^^Kl^»»i>' 
beans, flowers, &c. to forwa^.A m ewcVj ^T^««>aoxw» 
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FLOWER OARDRN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

Compartments designed for planting with any kind o 
flower roots or plants, shrubs, and trees, should now l> 
forwarded, that all principal planting viay be completec 
thie and the beginning of next month. 

P/wittMg — may now be performed in numerous sorts o 
flowering plants, and all kinds of shrubs and trees. 

Siiwing — b also now proper in many sorts of annual 
) perennial, and biennial flowers, and many sorts of trees am 

\ ilirubs. 

Also propagating — many sorts of perennials, by parting 
> roots, ofT-sets, slips, &c. and shrubs and trees by layers 

'^ cuttings, suckers, and grafting. 

dean und spring-dress — the flower-garden and pleasure 
{ gTOund, by digging, hodng, and raking the borders, beds 

I knd shrubberies ; weed, sweep, and roll the gravel walks 

I tnd mow tlie grass compartments in walks and lawns : cu: 

the edges of grass even, and regulate all sorts of edgings o; 
box, thrift, &c. in the best order, and plant new edgingi 
where wanted. 

Furnish tfi€ beds, borders^ ^c. — with all necessary flowei 
plants, seeds, shrubs, and trees, now at the proper season^ 
before too late, as most sorts may now be removed and 
planted and seeds sowed. 

Edgings — may be planted of box and thrift ; or occa- 
sionally oi daisies, pinks, London-pride, strawberries, &c. 
&c 

Repair, trim, and regulate old edgings where 
disorderly. 

Hoe and rake — borders, beds, and shrubbery compart" 
ments, forming a clean and even surface. 

Perenniai and biennial fiowcrs — of all the fibrous 
and fleshy rooted tribes, may now be planted in beds, bor- 
ders, pots, &c. where required ; and seed sowed of all sorts 
raised by that method ; numerous sorts to be propagated 
by slips, ofl^ets, parting roots, &c. and those raised last 
year, plant out into the borders for flowenng this season 

Planting perennials and biennials — may be performed in 
all sorts for flowering the same year ; such as pinks, poly- 
anthuses, auriculas, daisies, caniations. campanulas, wall, 
flowers, sweet-williams, stocks, columbiwCS, rose campions, 
and numerous other sortst in borders, beds, shrubberieft. 
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Peiennkdf and bttnnials sow — for flowering next year 
AS pinks, carnations, wall-floweif, sweet wUIiams, rose- 
campions, stock-gilliflowers, polyanthuses, auriculas, and 
many others, all in beds of common earth, for pricking 
out in summer. 

— Propagate perennials — by parting or slipping the 
roots, which may now be performed in numerous sorts. 

Plants in pott — of different sorts of perennials, clear 
from weeds, decayed leaves, litter, &c. and fresh-earth the 
tops of the pots. 

Shift plants in 9md3 pots — into larger, and add some 
fresh earth to such as require it 

Plant into pott — any curiousor desirable flowering plants 
and shrubs. 

Place in a hoi-houu — pots of desirable flowers, and 
small flowering shrubs to olow early. 

Auriculat and camatiota in pott — dear from decayed 
leaves, and add some fresh earth to the top of the pots, if 
not done last month. 

— Best auriculat in pott — defend from frost wlien the 
flower buds advance. 

Slip and plant q/J^'sets of auriculat— axidi sow seed ; 

and may plant some full plants in borders and pots to 
flower the same year. 

Camaiiont — plant in pots and borders. 

— — The carnationt in small pots ■^irax.sphnt into larger 
with ball of earth to the roots. 

Sow carnation seed — ^m. 1.) 

dnenumet and ranunculuses — finish planting all tliat re- 
main out of the ground ; they will flower m May and 
June. 

Protect the choicest anemones and ranunculuses. 

Polyanthuses — plant in beds, borders, and pots, uid dow 
seed. 

Slip polyanlhutet for increase-^OT divide the 

roots, and plant the off.sets. 

Annual jiffwer sseda^-may now be M>wed of all sorts both 
of hardy Idnds in the open ground, and tender sorts in hot- 
beds ; all for flowering the same year in siunmer and au- 
tumn. 

Hardy annualt'^mny now sow all sorts in 

beds and borders to remain, and some principal sorta vcv 
pets ; all of which generally sow in smm ^^'w^**^ «iM«c«^ 
or many seeds in each, accoiimg to ^e toicX* wA T«»aJ«^ 
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of growth of the respective plants, and which in moat sotit 
are generally to remain where «owed for fiowering ; or azri, 
occasionally transplanted of the larger growing kinds is 
JIlay or June. [ See the List of AnnuaU,'] 

Annuals — sow tender annuals in a hotbed for transplant* 
ing in April, ^lay, and June, in pots, borders, &c. as 
balsams, cock's-combs, tricolors, globe amaranthus, tree 
amaran thus, egg plant, double stramonium, marvel of Peru, 
&c. African and French mangolds, chrysanthemums,China- 
asters, ten-weeks stocks, mignionette, &c* [Sec the List oj 
Annuals.'] 

Ten-wteks-stocks and mignionetie — sow in a hotbed or 
warm border ; or in a frame, hand glasses, or pots, defended 
from the cold, to forward in growth for transplanting, 

Prick early raised plants in pots, three or 

., four in each. 

I Bulbous roots — of all sorts remaining out of the g^uod 

finish planting (b.), some of which will flower the same 
year ; others, by this late olanting, will flower but weakly, 
or not at all ; it however will save the roots. 

No removal of bulbs — now aU advancing in growth 

should be practised at this season, which in most sorts 
would prevent their flowering ; but if any are unavoidably 
remov^, replant them again directly. 

Of the more curious capital sorts in beds, 

now advancing in their flower buds, cover tliem with 
mats, in frost, hail, or snow ; such as the superior sorts of 
hyadjths, tulips, polyanthus, narcissus, &c. 

Tuberoses — beautiful tall flowering bulbo-tuberous roota, 
and the flower fragrant ; ttie roots, imported annually from 
Italy, may now be planted in pots, in a hotbed or hot-house. 

atiy preserved in pots — protected in winter, may if 

proper sized roots, be forwarded similarly. 

Finish digging shruiberien — or hoe and rake the ground 
neatf dean and even. 

O nafnentd and forest ireca — finish planting for groves^ 
clumps, walks, woods, coppices, and for shelter and shady 
plantations. 

Trers and shrubs — of all hardy sorts, both deciduous and 
evergreen may be planted ; it is a proper season to sow 
seed, and propagate numerous sorts by layers, cuttings, slips, 
and suckers. 

Suckers and rt/<liit^— plant of shrubs and trees, and 
makt* layers. 
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Piant tUp» or cutiingt^-^f young shoots of many sorti 
«f under-grubby plants. 

Large cuttings, poies^ and truncheons — may Bow plant 
of willow, IxvmbaTCiy poplar, aider, and eld6r, &c. in low 
moixt grounds, marshy places, or any other out situations, 
or where thought eligible ; and «Iong the sides of brooks^ 
rivers, and banks, and watery ditches, &c. either to grow up 
for standards, pollards, or for underwood : or some to form 
hedges, or as may be required. 

Or elder cuttings — of strong shoots, cut in lengths 

cf we to two or three feet or more, may be planted along 
Che 'sides » or tops of banks, ditches, &c. either to Ibrm a 
^edy hedge, or some to run up rough in natural growth 
and in standards, for their production of henries for elder 
wine. 

Climhert — ^plant to ascend upon walls, poles, trees, ar- 
^urs, &c. both of shrubbery and herbaceous kinds. 

JRoses — plant of different sorts ; likewise take off and 
plant suckers thereof, and lay moss roses. 

DecidnoHS tree and shrub «ecd«— -fmish sowing. 

Sov/ot'est seed trees — as acorns^ mast, berries, nuts, 
stones of fruit, and cone seeds. 

Prune shrubbeiies — cutting out rude shoots, dead wood, 
and eradicate suckers from the roots. 

Stake new planted — tall standard trees. 

Mulch the ground — over the roots of new planted trees 
and shrubs of the more curious or tender evei^eens and 
others, to keep out the drought, &c. 

6r(//V— curious varieties of trees and shrubs to continue 
the sorts ; and graft English elms. 

Sweet briars — sow seed in a drill, and plant joung plants 
in shrubberies, borders, &c. 

Evergreens — shrubs and trees of all the hardy sorts, may 
now be safely planted ; as laurels, laurustinus, bay, idater* 
nus, phillyrea, magnolia, rhododendron, arbutus, arbor-vitse, 
pines, firs, cedars, cypress, holly, &c. 

CuriouM and tender evergreen* — ^may be trans- 
planted or removed with balls of earth, not to feel much 
check by removal ; or any small young curious or tendei 
sorts may now be planted in pots, to place in any particu- 
lar compartmcntj required. 

Pruning evergreens — where wanted,TCvv3\\ssrw>5^ 

^rformed, if mild weather, to reduce axv^ \rte!^p3^ax ^ow*^ 
aoC now tapped close with gi\rden ^nf!wr&% 
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Evergreens— toyi seeds of eveigveens, of most torts tliat 
are raised by that means ; as pines, firs, cedars, cypress, 
holly, bay, yew, arbutus, &c. in beds of light earth ; but 
the arbutus should generally have a gentle hotbed. 

Tender evergreens — ^against walls, or under any 

kinds of occasional shelter ; as broad-leaved myrtle, oUves, 
tea trees, magnolias, &c. give full air every mild day, but 
still cover with mats, &c. if cold frosty nights. 

Gravel walks — weed, sweep, and roll every week. 

Turn gravel walks — and new lay them (m. 1.) to 

Jemain clean, neat, and of a fresh appearance, all spring 
and summer. 

Make neto gravel wa*A:s— where intended^ this 

being the proper season. 

Grau lawns, xvalks, ^c. — pole, roll, and mow once a 
week or fortnight. [See February.] 

Lay grass turf— for making new or repairing old 

work ; or, in want of turf, sow grass seed. 

Edges of grass — cut dose and even. 

FToZ^f— keep always dean from weeds and litter. 

Hedges — ^finish planting where intended, both of decidu- 
ous and evergreen kinds. [See February.] 

— ~.— . For hedges many sorts of tree and slunib 
plants are occasionally used ; but for outward fences the 
i»hite or hawthorn, and holly, are superior, as the most 
effectual; or for general boundar}* hedges, the former is 
preferable to all : or sometimes to form expeditious hedge- 
fences, the elder and Lombardy poplar are used ; and for 
giirden hedges, several sorts are occasionally employed as 
privet, horn-beam, beach, quick, or hawthorn, &c. ana ever- 
greens, the holly, yew, laurel, &c. [Sec the list of hedge 
jtlants in the cataU^ue of trees.] 

In planting outwai-d hedges, it should gener- 
ally be performea on the top or upper part of a raised 
bank, formed by a ditch on the outside, and the hedge 
plants or sets planted in a double row a foot asunder, by 
six or eight inches in each row ; but for internal hedges in 
gardens, they should be planted on level ground, dther in a 
double or single row, as may be thought expedient. 

But for field hedges in grounds where cattle 

graze, &c. sometimes a bank is formed by a double ditch, 
i. <t. a ditch on each side to keep oiF the cattle both ways, 
espedally for division hedges ; and is also very proper up 
hoiwdary hedges ; asm boih cases, the hedge being planteo 
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in n iouUIe row along the top, the douUe diteh and bank 

defends it more securely against the depredations of cattla ; 

and the whole together forms a more effectual fence. 

Trim or clip Ae</^«'— where needfiiL 

■— Plash or lay down any overgrown rou^ hedges, 

ttaked or open below. 



"V^'ORK IN THE NURSBRY. 

In Ais month a considerable increase of principal nur- 
sery budness comes under observation, some consisting in 
forwarding whatever was omitted in the two former months^ 
«chers in performing some particular works now more suc- 
cessfully than at any other season ; and to finish, if possi- 
ble, all necessary digging, and the principal work of plant- 
ing and transplanting in general, according as required ; 
as also to forward the business of propagating, both by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, sudcers, grafting, &c and to com- 
|dete all principal work of pruning, and in performing 
«eveial other works, mentioned under their proper heads. 

Planting mnd iratuplanting — where necessaiy, may now 
be perfonrnd in any sorts of hardy trees and shrubs, botli 
deciduous and evergreen kinds 4 such as planting out seed* 
lings from seed beds, and transplanting from other com« 
partments where needful, agreeable to the cultivation of last 
month ; all of which should at this season be forwarded 
with great diligence, and either wholly or nearly completed 
this month. 

■ But in the deciduous tribes particularly, it is ad« 
visable to complete all the necessary principal planting, in- 
tended to be done this spring, as soon in this month as pes. 
sible, before they advance in their spring shoots in any con* 
siderable degree ; and they will now soon strike fresh root 
and grow. 

In evergreens, however, they in most sorts may be 

planted or transplanted any time this month.and beginning 
and middle of the next, more successfully than earlier is 
the spring, when cold weather prevails : or if tliis month 
should prove frosty or very cold in the beginning, it woula 
be better to delay the principal planting of these kinds till 
ihe middle or towards the latter end. 

CompUtt ^principal digging—^ii vacantimiwsr] ^csvfiD^ 
kicended £»r planting this season vfith new '^axk\»i»0CA c^ 
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70uiig trees aud shrubs, or for sowing seeds thereof, or 
planting cuttings, tuckers, &4% to raise supplies of young 
plants. 

Fini^ or forward all requisite pruning — in any sorts o. 
trees and shrubs, by cutting out or reducing casual irre^^u. 
lar shoots and brandies, or to trim up the stems of forest 
trees and others from strong lateral shoots. 

Dig between nursery rows of young trees, ^c* — and 
should now complete or forward all work of that kind a* 
soon as possible. 

Forward now all planting and tramplanting — which 
should be principally completed this month, especially in 
most of the deciduous trees and shrubs. 

Plant out seedling tree* and shrubs — of all kinds, fiom 
tlie seed-beds into nursery-beds; or some larger kinds, 
Buarter out in nursery rows, at a foot and a half to two or 
three feet distance. 

Plant out fruit-tree stocks — both of seedling plants and 
otliers, into the nursery quarterc, in rows two to three feet 
asunder, to remain for grafting and budding, after having 
one to two or three years growth or more, according to the 
smaller and larger sizes, for different occasions. 

Plant cuttings and slips — of young shoots^ to propagate 
various sorts of trees and shrubs, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen kinds. 

Pkmt suckers, and boitum qf-sets — of various sorts of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, taking them up with roots, and 
plant them in nursery rows. 

Transplant rooted layerr — of last year's laymg, into nur- 
sery rows, to acquire proper growth. 

Transplant young trees and shrubs — where required ; 
such as have been formerly planted in nuraery beds, &c. in 
close rows, being advanced in growth, require more room, 
and should now be transplanted accordingly, completing it 
principally this month. 

Sow tree and shrub trees — of moct sorts, both evergreens 
and deciduous kinds, m beds, or borders, &c. of light 
earth, inserting or covering them in one to two inches deep, 
according to the snudler ox larger seeds. 

Or some of the more curious and tender ever- 

^eens, may be sowed in pots or boxes, &c. 

Likewise any of the more curious or tender sorts 

Deing sowed in pots, may be plunged in a bark-bed, ot 
other liot'bed, to bring them I'^iore forward. 
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Mulch new planted trees, 4^^,— of some particular ot 
principal kinds, spreading it on the ground over Uje roots, 
to preserve them from the drought of the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Evergreen trees tmd shrubs — of all the hardy sorts, or of 
most kinds, both of young seedling plants and oUiers, may 
now be planted or transplanted as occasion requires. 

The propagation of trees and shrubs— by the different 
methods, may at this season be performed almost in general, 
especially by seed, suckers, nittings, layers, slips, off-sets, 
g'/afting, &c. 

Propagate evergreens — many sorts by seeds, as pine-trees, 
firs, cedarsycypress, &c. and many others by layers, cuttings 
suckers, &c. 

. by layers — many sorts of trees and shrubs, 

both of the evergreen and deciduous tribes ; and observe 
as directed in February. 

tender exotics — now by sowing seeds, planting 

cuttings, layers, &c in pots, and plunged in a bark-bed or 
other hotbed under glasses. 

Tender evergreens and other exotics — having had occa- 
sional protection in winter, &c. should now enjoy the full 
air in mild temperate weather. 

Prick out small seedling trees and shrubs — into nursery- 
beds, in rows six inches to a foot asunder. 

Collect grafts — from the respective trees, before they be- 
gin to shoot, to have them in proper order, ready for graf- 
ting. [See February.] 

Grtufling nwy now be perfbrmed in general — ^both in all 
the sorts of fruit trees, usually propi^ated by that method . 
as apples, pears, plums, cherries, itc. and in such other 
trees as are either occasionally or generally increased by 
grafting, and should be mostly completed this month. 

■ Inarching or grafting by approach — may also 

be performed now. 

Head doum budded stocks — ot fruit trees and others, 
which were budded last summer ; the bud being always 
inserted mto the side of the stock, the top of which re- 
mainmg entire, must now be cut down sloping, near the 
insertion of die bud, which having remained dormant, will 
poon afrer this push forth in a strong shoot, to form the new 
tree of the desirrd sort. 

Head doum young fruit frees — having t\\dT ?aiJt ^w»>*> 
from grafting and budding, of one year's ^o^Oa, cav^asvy. 
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them to five or six eyes or buds, that they may pu.s)i laten 
■hoots below, to give the trees their first formation for th 
wall and espalier, &c. 

Planting in pots — may now be performed in any curiou 
sorts of trees, shrubs, and plants, as may be required ; an 
Mrhcre any of former planting require shifting into large 
pou or fresh earth, this is a proper time for that work. 

^— Of former planted trees, shrubs, &c. in pot 
not requiring to be shifted, should have the top earth loose 
ned, and a little fresh compost added. 

~ Herbaceous perennials — of numerous sorts, may now b 
planted and propagated in the nursery ; and of whici 
most sorts may be propagated by off-sets, and parting th 
roots ; many also by sowing seeds. 



THE OREEX HOUSE. 

ConHntie all the plants still in the green house — and a 
this season allow them a large admission of free air daily h 
mild weather with frequent waterings. 

During their continuance in the green Aoic«e— keep al 
the plants in good order ; clean from any foulness they an 
apt to contract, clearing off all decayed leaves and deac 
shoots : and occasionally stir, or fresh earth the tops of ih< 
pots ; or any may be shifted into larger pots where required 

Fresh air — admit freely every mild day, but shut clo« 
at night, and when cold. 

Give water — now frequently to most of the green.bouti 
plants, according as the earth in the pots appears dry. 

Stir the earth on the Jap of the pots — where any appean 
of a binding nature. 

Fresh earthing — the top of the pots^ if not lately done, 
will now prove beneficial. 

Clean the heads and leaves — of any plants that are foul oi 
mildewed, washing with a sponge, &c. any very foul arge- 
leaved sorts, and watering aU over the heads of others. 

Decayed leaves and shoots — idways dear off when they ap< 
pear. 

Prune the heads — of any plants that are very irregular ; 
as myrtles, geraniums, oranges, lemons, &c. cutting out oi 
shortening any disorderly or weak straggling growths. 

Heading down — ^may be occasionally performed to any 
^recn house plants of a very naked^ ^abby or straggling 
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^owth : pruning down die branches more or less to have 
tliem break fortli in fresh shoots, and thereby form more 
compact regular beads. 

Shift into larger pots^ ^c, — any plants that require it, 
remoTing them with the ball of eaith ; cut away matted 
or mouldy dry outside roots; plant them in the new pots, 
previously addine some fresh earth at bottom ; then insert- 
ing the plant, fill up with more earth round the sides and 
over the top of the ball ; and water slightly. 

Oranges, lemons^ myrtles, ^c, — in pots or tubs too small, 
may now be shifted as above into larger. 

. In the work of shifting into larger pots, it should 

be observed, tliat as some green house plants grow to a 
large size, such as oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. also the 
American aloes ; and that after having been shiAed into 
the largest sized pots, and having increased to a large growth 
therein, tliey should be shifted from the pots into tubs of 
proper size; and any that are now in tubs too small, may 
be shifted into lai^er. 

■ The tubs for the above purpose should be made 

strong, and hooped wUh iron, having two hooked iron 
handles at opposite sides near the top, and holes bored in 
the bottom, to discharge the redundant moisture after 
watering, &c 

Plant cuttings and sHps^-cf the young shoots of mjrrtle, 
geraniums, heaths, and othci shrubby kinds, in pots ; and 
may be forwarded in a hotbed, &c 

Suckers and q/p-sets — ^where they occur in any of the 
green house exotics, detadi, and plant in pots. 

Sow seeds — of green house exotics, as geraniums, balm 
of Gilead, winter cherry, &c in pots or otherwise ; also 
sow kemds of oranges, to raise stocks for budding : they 
may all be forward^ in a hotbed or in the bark-bed of 
a hot-house. 

Make layers — for propagation of the lower young pliant 
branches or shoots of any shrubby kinds. 

Planting— mAy be performed in any green house plants • 
where a number have been raised together in a pot or p)ts, 
and the young plants still remaining therein, transplant 
them singly into small pots. 



HOT-HOU88 AMD STUVZ 

The hotJmse £;/an/j— still w\\i\ife \3cve tow^^c^'-A. ^^^ ^ 

U 
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A lively bark-bed heat, assisted by fires in the evenings an j 
in cold mornings ; continuing the pines always in the barlc« 
beds, supported in a good heaL 

The plimis in general — should have fresh air admitted 
moderately in warm days, but keep close when cold, cloudy, 
and every night ; and will now require frequent moderate 
waterings, once or twice a week, or as often as the pott 
become dry, and some want shifting into larger pots. 

Pine plants — will now be advancing fast in young fruit, 
and require to have a good lively bottom heat in the bark- 
bed in which they are plunged, to forward the fruit in a 
free regular growth ; and if the heat is much declined, re- 
vive it by forking up the tan-bark, adding some fresh tan. 

The succession pines — aho require a moderate lively 
heat in the bark-bed ; or, as they will require shifting (1. 
or next month) the heat must then be renewed. 

Shifting into larger pott — may be occasionally petfonned 
as required ; or tlie young succession pines will require it 
in general next month : but the fruiting pines advancing 
in fruit do not require shifting, nor should they be removed 
when in that state of growth, except where any appear in 
a defective state. [See Hot-House for April.] 

Clean the leaves — of any plants that are foul, or invad- 
ed by insects. 

Propagate hoi-house plants — by different methods; as 
sowing seed, planting suckers, off-sets, slips, cuttings, lay. 
ers, &c. all in pot»>, and forward in a bark-bed : either 
that of the general stove or hot-house, or its appendages, 
as bark-pits, &c. under glasses. 
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Now all principal sowing and planting omitted last 
month in the main crops, should be finished early in this ; 
also at this time the sowing, planting, transplanting, &,c. 
many succcssional plants that are but of short duration in 
perfection, will be required. 

Finish preparation of ground — by dunging, digging, and 
irenching, ready (or sowing and planting. 
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Sowing — inay still be successfuly performed in most or 
the principal crops (b. m.) both in die open ground ano 
in hotbeds, wliich, however, should now be forwarded h 
much as possible. 

In the open ground sow onions, leeks, carrots 

parsneps, radishes, red beet, peas, beans, kidney-beans, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, broccoli, borecole, savoys, red cab- 
bage, sea-cabbage, celery, cardoons, lettuce, asparagus, tur- 
nips, spinach, white beet, green beet, turnip cabbage, tur- 
nip-radish, salsafy, scorzonera, skirrets, Alexanders, fino- 
chio, rampioDs, nasturtiums, and small sallading. Finish 
the main crops. 

Planting — is now proper in many principal crops, as 
asparagus, articliokes, cabbages, cauliflowers, coleworts, 
«ea-cabbage, beans, kidney-beans, potatoes, horse-radish, 
lettuce, Jerusalem artichokes, and strawberries ; witli se- 
veral kinds of aromatics, pot and sweet herbs, both in full 
plants, slips, ofF-sets, cuttings, &c. as sage, mint, balm, 
tansey, tarragon, thyme, savory, marjoram, liyssop, sorrel, 
bumet, fennel, pennyroyal, chamomile, dves, rhubarb, la- 
vender, rue, &C. 

Hoe — between plants in rows, to cut down advancing 
weeds : as also to loosen the surface of the ground, and to 
draw earth to tlie stems of the plants, as early cabbages, 
cauliflowers, peas, beans, &c. it being greatly beneficial, 
in forwarding their growth. 

Handweeding — will be necessary in beds of small plants 
which always perform in proper time, before the weeds ad* 
vance considerably. 

To produce seed — leave some spinach, parsley, beets, 
celery, endive, small sallading, Welch onions, chervil, 
leeks, broccoli, borecole, turnips, parsneps, carrots, and 
other plants of the season. 

Prick Old seedling plants — from seed-beds, oi cabbages, 
cauliflowers, broccoli, borecole, savoys, celery, and lettuce, 
into beds of rich earth ; and in hotbeda, prick young cu- 
cumbers, melons, capsicum, basil, gourds, love-apples. Ac 

Hotheds-^^OMl^ be made for cucumbers and melons, 
both for frames and hand-glasses, also for capsicums, love- 
apples, basil, early kidney beans, and strawberries: and 
when their heat declines, line with hot dung, for which 
horse dung should be kept. 

Sow in /io^fccrf*— cucumbers, melons, kidnev-bearv^^ «»^- 
(icum, tomatoes, or love'apples, and basai. 
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Plant in /lo/fifdi— cucumbers, mdons, asparagUQ (b.> 
stnwberries, and mushrooms ; and to prick therein some 
young seedling cucumbers, mdons, capsicums, lore-applesy 
basil, &c. 

Aromatic herbs — finish sowing and planting, as th3niic, 
savory, marjoram, angelica, sage, tarragon, tansey, fennel, 
dill, mint, balm, pennyroyal, &c. and propagate them by 
parting the roots, slips, &c. 

Artichokes — finish the spring dressing, as in March. 

• Complete planting where intended (b. m.) in 

rows at four feet and a half dutance, by a yard in tlie rows, 
as directed last month. 

Asparagus — finish sowing in an open situation, for new 
plantations next year, where necessary, or intended. 

—— Planting in beds, complete, (b. m.) ; young 

Slants of a year old are proper ; have rich ground wcS 
unged, laid out in four feet and a half wide beds, with 
alleys two feet wide between ; and for planting, form with 
a line and spade four narrow trenches or drills, in each 
bed lengthways, a foot asunder, and six inches deep ; but 
form only one drill at a time, making the line side upright 
and directly plant each drill according as it is formed, 
placing the plants therein agidnst the upright side, about 
nine to twelve inches apart, with their crowns all equally 
a little below the surface, and earth them in evenly two 
or three indies deep, and thus proceed in planting each 
row ; and when finished planting, rake the surface lightly 
even ; or, as intimated last month, may previously to ra- 
king, sow a thin crop of onions on the beds this first sea- 
son. [See Mahch.] 

— . Plant also some for fordng, in beds, as above, or 
in continued rows at nine to twelve inches distance ; and 
in two or three years they will be of proper growth to take 
up for fordng in hotbeds in winter, &c. [See Septem- 
ber, October, and November.] 

Fork and spring dreoe the productive beds— -(b. m.) 

turning up and loosening the earth a moderate depth, and 
Take the surface even. 

Plant some asparagus in hotbeds (b.) the last crop. 

•See the preceding month.] 

Beans — ^plant full crops of Windsor, Toker, long pods, 
^te blossoms, &c. once a fortnight or three weeks, in 
MW8« two feet and a half, or a vard auunder 
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Beaii8 — hoe beans that are up, and draw earth to the 
ateais. 

Top early beans in blossom, to make the podi 

set sooner and more abundant. 

Kidney-beans — sow early dwarf sorts on a warm border 
(b. m.) and sow larger supplies (m. 1.) either in borders, 
or any dry warm situation^ in drills two feet and a half 
asunder. 

.— Sow some early sorts thick in a large pot or 
two, in a hotbed, &c. (b.) for transplanting in die latter 
end of this month, or the beginning of next in a warm 
border ; and, two or three successional crops, giving them 
air and water. 

— -— Sow, a small first crop of the scarlet runners, 

or other kinds required. 

Beet — finish sowing the main crop of red (b. m.) tha* 
the roots may attain their peculiar large growth for autumn, 
winter, and fpllowing spring ; and of green and white for 
tieir leaves, may also be sowed, if not done in February 

March ; also may sow the mangle murzel beet, if before 
omitted. [See February.] 

Broccoli and borecole — sow a tolerable crop in an open 
situation, to plant out in summer for autumn and winter. 
[See March.] 

Prick out young seedlings of broccoli and borecole, 

to acquire strength for final transplanting 

Cabbages — finish planting out all the winter standing 
plants for principal crops in summer and autumn. 

— Prick out young seedling cabbages. 

Sow Yorkshire, Battersea, sugar-loaf, cabbages, &c. 

to plant for summer, and autumn young cabbages and cole- 
worts ; sow also large cabbages for autumn and winter, ik 
not done last month. 

Tie up tlie leaves of early cabbages to forward 

their heading. 

Sea beach cabbage — may yet be sowed and planted (b, 
Qu) where required, if not done last month. [See March.] 

Savoys — sow a principal crop of the green curly sort, 
&c. in an open situation (b. m.) to plant out in June, 
July, &.C. for autumn and winter supply. 

Prick out young seedling savoys of the early sow- 
ing, in beds, three or four inches asunder, to acquire strength 
for final transplanting next month. 

Tumip-calhoge^mtiy be sowed, «'S*>***- ^ xecwivci «v^\*i 
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and keep both die new and old beds, constantly covered 
with dry straw a foot thick. [See September.] 

Mustard — may be sowed (b.) to produce supplies of 
ieed« witli which to make flour of mustard for table sauce ; 
tswed cither in drilb^ a foot asunder, or broadcast, and 
tiked in regularly. 

Nasturtiums — if nok sowed finish now. [See March.] 

Onions — finish sowing the main crops (b.) or 80\v some 
Vm. 1.) to draw young in summer, and for small bulbs to 
Dickie. 

■ Young ttintcr onions will now be in perfection 
to draw for use ; tliin and leave some of the bulbous kinds 
for early bulbing in June. 

Tree onions — may still be planted, if not done. [See 
March.] 

Parsley — sow, if not done the two last months. 

Hamburgh large rooted parsley — may still be sowed, tf 
omitted before. 

Parsneps — sow the main crop (b.) if not done in Fe- 
bruary or March. 

Peas — sow plentiful crops once a fortnight or three weeks 
at this season, for successional supplies^both of marrowfats 
and principal hotspur kinds, or any sort that may be re- 
quired; but the two former for the main supplies. 

Hoe and draw earth to peas advanced several 

inches in growth. 

AVhen six or eight inches high, where intended, 

put a range of sticks to each row. 

\Vater in dry weather, early peas in warm borders. 

Potatoes — finish planting the main crops (b. m.) in 

rows eighteen inches or two feet asunder, by twelve or fif- 
teen inches distance in each row, and three or four inches 
deep. 

Give air daily, to early potatoes in beds — and 

occasional waterings. 

Jerusalem artichokes — ^finish planting (b.) [See the 
two last months.] ^ 

Pot hei'bs — sow and plant of any sorts required ; and 
propagate by slips, parting roots, &c. 

Baise by seed pot and sweet herbs — of different sorts; 

IS thyme, sweet marjoram, pot marjoram, savory, hyssop, 
fennel, dill, chervil, marigolds, burnet, sorrel claiy, cori- 
ander, and purslane, if not done latt mortli. 
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Roue by platUa^ slips ^parting roots y — the several sorts oi 
pot herbs and aromatics ; as thyme, sage, savory, pot and 
winter marjoram, hyssop, tansey, tarragon, mint, balm, 
pennyroyal, chamomile, sorrel, bumet, elves, fennel, la- 
vender, rue. Sue. 

Purslane — sow more on a wann border. 

Radishes — sow occasional crops once a fortnight, and 
water the advanced early crops in dry weather ; and thin 
those that are too thick, to two or three inches diUtance. 

Turnip radishes — sow of the small white and 

red sorts ; and thin early crops to two or three inches dis- 
tance. 

Rhubarb — may now be planted : a few plants set at two 
feet distance, it being of large spreading growth : the young 
fleshy footstalks of its large leaves possessing an agreeable 
tartish relish, are occasionally used for tarts, &c. in April, 
May, &c. 

Scorzonera, talsafy^ and skirreis — ^may still be sowed 
(m. L) 

Small sallading — sow every week or fortnight, of cresses, 
mustard, radish, and rape, in open situations, beds, or 
borders, &c. 

sow or leave propel supplies of the above small 

sallading, to produce seed. 

Spinach^^iit round leaved sort, sow once a fortnight for 
successional crops, broad-cast, and raked in regularly ; ox 
some may be sowed in broad shallow drills. 

or may sow spinach between rows of young cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, beans, &c. e'ther broad-cast and raked 
in, or in drills as above. 

IJoe and thin early spring spinach to three, four, 

or five inches distance; especially that sowed broad-cast, 
that the leaves may attain a large thick growth, 

Leave some old winter spinach fur seed. 

Sirawberriea—m&y be planted, and (b. m.) complete the 
fipring-dressing of old beds. [See Mahch, June, Sef- 

TfeHBER, &c] 

Give air and water to strawberries fr-cing in hot* 

heda — and place more pots thereof in a hotbed or hot-house 
(b.) for the last forcing crop. 

Turnt/M— sow a moderate crop (b.) and a larger (m. 1.) 
as the first will soon run : hoe early sowed crops, and tliio 
them to sis or eight inches asunder* 
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The principal business now in this district, conslstc It 
completing all intended planting, and to finish all remain 
ing winter pruning as soon as possible, and to give occa- 
sional watering to new planted trees : to finish all grafting, 
defending tender wall fruit from frost ; and in some sorts 
of wall trees, to commence their summer pruning (1.) by 
displacing useless shooUbuds of this year's production. 
[See below.] 

Planting — may stiU be performed, but should be wholly 
completed (b. m.) in the different sorts of wall, espalier, 
and standard fruit-trees ; giving water as soon as planted, 
and repeated occasionally the first three or four weeks. 

Suckers, cuttings^ and layers — of fruit trees, finish 
planting and laying (b.) 

Disbudding — or rubbing off useless shoots of the year, 
wall trees, may be commenced in some early shooting 
kinds (m. 1.) as apricots, peaches, rectarineS} taking off 
only the foreright productions at present. 

Heading down — in young wall trees, espaliers, &c. 
in Uie first slioots of only n year old, from budding and 
grafting, if omitted last month, should now be finished (b.) 
whereby to obtain a production of lateral shoots, to form 
the head ; which should always be performed on the first 
shoots from budding, &,c. produced last summer, cutting 
them down to five or six eyes. [See March.] 

Winter-pruning — unfinished, complete now as soon as 
possible (b.) in idl wall trees, espaliers, and standards 

In former-pruned wall trees, S^c. — if any decayed shoots, 
or ends of any are dead, prune them to the live wood. 

Defend wall trees— ^f apricots, peaches, and nectarines, 
now in blossom and young fruit, from frost, by the means 
advised last month. 

Thin young wall fruit — of apricots (m. 1.) if in clusters. 

Stake new-planted standards — of tall growth, if much 
exposed to tlie winds. 

Mulch fruit trees — of late planting, spreading it on the 
ground over the roots ; especially where exposed to the 
sun, that it may keep out tlie drought, and preserve the 
moisture in the earth. 

Grafting— rndLj still be performed ; but let the whole 
be completed (b.) 
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NailtTtg and tying — in wall trees and espaliers, finish 
according as each tree is pruned. 

Clear fruit tree*— -hoih young and old, from all root 
suckerti, and shoots etnitted from the stems. 

Caterpillars — appearing in their webs on fruit trees, clear 
off, before they over-run the general branches, and devour 
the leaves. 

Water — in dry weather all late pUmted fruit trees, once 
a week moderately. 

Dig fruit tree borders — or others formerly digged and 
become hard, or the surface bound, loosen the earth about 
the trees, and between rows of gooseberries, currants, &c. 

Vines — imfinished in the general winter pruning and 
nailing, should now be whoUy completed (b.) as soon as 
possible. [See March.] 

And vines having had the proper general prun- 
ing and training as above, either in the foregoing or pre- 
sent month, and now advancing in their spring shoots, it 
would be proper (1.) to begin displadng or rubbing off the 
most useless and improper. [See May.] 

Cuttings of vines— for propagation, finish plant- 
ing (b.) either in a nursery, or where they are to remain. 

Layers of vines and Jigs — may be successfully effected 
(b. m.) choosing principally the young wood ; and layed 
in the common method, they will root effectually the same 
year. May also lay vines in pots ; having largish pots at 
light mellow earth, bend the body of the layer shoot down 
into the earth several inches deep, with the tops uprightish, 
and shortened above : or may occasionally perform the lay- 
ing, by drawing the shoot through the hole at the bottom 
of the pot, and filling up with earth ; but preferably the 
former ; and, in cither method, when they are of one, two, 
or three years growth in the said pots, may be transplanted 
with the ball of earth about the roots entire ; or some may 
remain in tlie pots to be moved occasionally where re- 
quired, or to place in a stove or forcing-house for early 
fruiting, as may be thought expedient. 

Hot wallsy 4r^.— for forcing early fruit, should have mo- 
derate fires night and morning, or bark beds therein, to 
support them in a proper heat ; air to be admitted in warm 
days to the trees and advancing fruit, and occasionally wa- 
tered at root and top : keep the glasses shut every nighty 
and in cold weather. 

in the above forcing 'uouses^ WiTCve ^i^^Vj :^«rt«*. 
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vill be now ripe, and plentr of sCnwbenies, and some- 
times early grapes (L) 

Ho* wtilU, ^ — may sdll mtroduoe therein, strawberry 
plants In pots (b ) raspberries ^c. -in pots, and kidneT« 
beans, and flower plants. 



FLOWER 6ARDBN AND PLBASURl GROUND. 

The flower garden, pleasure ground, and dirubbery, 
should now hare all necessary artides for sowing and plant- 
mg of flowers, shrubs, trees, &c. completed ; and all parts 
put into the neatest order, by digging, hoeing, raking, 
sweeping, rolling, mowing, &c. 

^oivtii^— generally now flnish, mostly in annuals, bien- 
nials, and perenniaLs ; and in all trees and shrubs. 

Planting — may still be continued in fibrous rooted per- 
ennials and biennials ; but fini^ planting all bulbs (b.) 
Jijd most kinds of flowering shrubs, and Tarious trees, both 
deciduous and evei^reens, (b. m.) 

Borders and bedt — should be di^ed or hoed, and care- 
fully raked, both to appear neat, and to be ready for the 
reception of seeds and plants of flowers tliat may be in- 
tended. 

Edgings — finish planting ; and any old edgings that are 
irregular, make good the deficiency, and dip or trim to 
proper order. 

^dgc grass xcalks. See. — dose and even. 

Gravel walka — weed, sweep, and roll cYery week. 

Finish turning and fresh laying gravd walks ; 

also complete making new where intended. 

Grass lawns, ^c. — continue to pole, roll, and mow fre- 
quently, to have a dean even surface. 

LMy grass iurf^where wanted, or sow seed ; but 

the former is considerably preferable. 

Watering — give in dry weather to plants in pots, seed- 
beds, late planted arddes, and annuals in hotbeds. 

Annual flower seeds — of all sorts mav now be sowed, 
6oth of h^y and tender kinds. 

— — Hardy annuals — may now be sowed in full c(d« 

lection, in borders, beds, pots, i&c. (b. m.) to remain where 

sowed, for flowering the same year, as expressed in the list 

^j^Mnuals ; all of which sow in small patches, each sort 

^^^■N ; or some in drills, as ma^ be required. 

^Hk«» Tender annuals — sow m hotbeds (^b. m.) , the 
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prindpal supply for the general blow, to plant out in May 
and June ; as m the list of tender annuals. Or in want 
of hotbeds, most of these may now be sowed in a warm 
border, or pots, &c. (m. 1.) and those raised last month, 
or this, prick in another hotbed, or some in pots plunged 
therein, to forward them in growth till M&y or June. 

Perennials — of all sorts that are raised from seed, may 
now be sowed for flowering nest year ; and young pUnts 
of last yearns seedlings, and old plants, slips, off-sets, &c. 
may likewise be planted in beds, borders, or pots, to flower 
the same season, in summer and autumn. 

Biennial JUyaoer seeds — of all sorts, should now be sowed 
for flowering next year ; all sowed in any bed or border, 
to prick out in summer. 

Finish planting biennials — (B.) of last year's seed- 
lings, &C. for flowering this year in their proper season. 

Perennials and biennials — may still be transplanted into 
beds, borders, pots, &c. to flower the same year. 

Part, or slip roots — for increase of late shooting, or 
moderate growing perennials, and plant the slips, &c. some 
will flower the same year. 

Pots of plants — fresh earth at the top, or shift into 
larger pots, as required ; and give water in dry weather, 
or pot any herbaceous or shrubby plants required, (b. m.) 

Auriculas in pots — curious sorts now in bloom, place on 
a stage covered at top, to defend the flowers from rain and 
the full sun, and water the pots. 

Anemones and ranunculusset — finish planting (b.) for a 
late blow. [See March.] 

Balm of Gilead — sow in a hotbed or warm border, and 
may plant slips, cuttings, and off-sets thereof, which may 
be greatly forwarded by the aid of a hotbed. 

Car}ia/t<mi->fiiiish planting (b.) in pots, beds, or bor- 
ders, to blow the ensuing sununer. 

finish shifting carnations from small pots into 

larger (b.) [See March.] 
Hydrangia may now be planted in pots. 

Mignionette — sow in beds, borders, or pots, for its sweet 
icent ; and prick some early raised young plants in pots, 
four or five in each. 

Passionflower — if in request, plant against a south wall 
(b. m.) and prune such as require it, cutting out the weak 
shoots, and thin the superabundant regularly, leaNvvv^^SoA 

I 
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strong ones for flowering ; and shortened, then nailed up 
regularly. 

Pinks and daimes — may still be planted ; and may also 
plant slips, and part the roots, &c. of these plants for 
increase where required. 
Roses — plant of suckers, or full plants (b. m.) 
Runners — scarlet and large white kidney beans, plant in 
borders, &c. as flowering plants, (1.); sow also convolvulus- 
major, nasturtiums, sweet peas, &c. 

Slocks, Brompton, ^c, — sow (m. 1.) for flowering next 
year. 

Ten^weeks ttocks — sow plenty now for transplanting to 
flower this summer ; or sowed in patches, &c. to remain 
and be thinned. 

Tuberoses — ^plant some roots in pots, in a hotbed or hot- 
bouse. 

Wall-Jlowers — may still be transplanted with balls of 
earth ; sow seed ; and propagate double bloody kinds, by 
flips and cuttings of young shoots. 

Bulbous roots— axij remaining out of the ground, plant 
as soon as possible, (b.) 

In flower, curious sorts in beds, as fine tulips, 

hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, if defended from 
sun, rain, and bad weather, with mats, &c. will continue 
longer in perfection. 

■ JEarly flowering bulbs, out of bloom and the 

leaves decayed (1.) may be taken up. [See May and 
June.] 

New work — or alterations carrying on or intended,should 
now be completed, ready to furnish with seeds and planu 
in proper time. 

Forest trees, ^c complete all intended planting and 

sowing. (bO 

Cuttings, suckers, and layers — finish planting layers of 
evergreen shrubs and trees, and late shooting deciduou 
kinds. 

Propagate — plants by slips and ofi*-set5, parting roots, 
&C. and trees and shrubs by layers and cuttings ; some 
by grafting &c. 

Grafting — may be performed in any curious varieties of 
trees, &c 

Pruning — required in any shrubbery compartment, or 
tree plantations sliould be completed. 
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Clipping — tsfty be performed in edgings tnd hedges 
where needful. 

Evergreens — of all tree and shrub kinds, nray still be 
planted (b. m.) and well watered ; and it is now a proper 
season to plant any of the more tender or curious sorts of 
evergreens, removed with balls, if convenient. 

' Prune — where they require, or are of disorderly 

growth ; and cut out decayed wood, this being a proper 
season for prunmg these kinds. 

Finish sowmg seeds of evergreens. 

Floxoertng s/irubs — finish all intended planting (b. m.) 

Lomhardy poplar — a most swift growing tree for speedy 
sliade, shelter, &c. may yet be planted (b. m.) ; and cut- 
tings thereof most freely grow. 

Magnolia — a superbly beautiful evergreen, may now be 
planted, allotting it a sheltered, but conspicuous situation. 

Strawberry-tree^ or arbutus — an elegant evergreen flow- 
ering shrub, may now be planted in some conspicuous 
shrubber)' clump, flower border, or in a grass plot : is beau- 
tiful as an evergreen, and very ornamental in its numerous 
small white flowers, and strawberry-like fruit in autumn. 

l^'alnut and chestnut trees — ^may be planted in young 
trees or nuts. 

Climbing plants — both shrubby and herbaceous, may be 
planted and sowed (b.), to run over arbours, bowers, 
&c. or to ascend upon sticks in borders, &c. and the Vir- 
ginia-creeper upon lofty walls. 

Strawberries — may be planted for edgings, or plant some 
in the borders, &c singly, or three together, in small 
clumps. 

Hedges — finish planting (b.) , and cut and regulate old 
hedges where they stand in need. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 

In the two last months having advised the several works 
of planting and transplanting, sowing seeds, and othei 
methods of propagating the different sorts of trees, shrubs, 
and plants, to be forwarded as much as possible, as being 
the principal season for performing these operations ; and , 
also to complete all the principal spring business of dig- 
ging, and several o^iier necessary works of nursery culture; 
which, if any now remain » it should be generally firitsl\«d. 
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this month ; and other requisite work performed as di« 
reeled onder their respective heads. 

Propagate by layers — many sorts of evergreens in the 
^oung wood oi last summer ; they will be rooted for planu 
ing off in autumn. 

— Finish laying deciduous kinds the beginning 

of this month. 

plant cuttings — of trees and shrubs, which in the deci- 
duous kinds finish early in the month ; and evergreens as 
soon as possible. 

Finish planting suckers — (b.) especitJly of all deciduous 
trees and shrubs ; and evergreens (b. m.) 

Plant slips f suckers, and cuttings — of many sorts of 
under shrubbery plants ; as rue, rosemary, lavender, soutn- 
em wood^ and many others of similar growth. 

. Herhaceoiis floxoer seeds — all sorts of perennials 

and biennials, may now be sowed, by which numerous 
speciesand varieties will be raised, all for flowering next 
year. 

Likewise propagate perennials — by slipping 

and parting the roots, and by which numerous sorts may 
be increas^. 

But in biennials — ^they are raised principally 

by seeds sowed annually at this season. 

The sowing of tree and shrub seeds—shovld now be wholly 
finished (b. m.) especially in all the deciduous kinds in- 
tended for spring sowing. 

Also evergreens, most sorts of whicli may stii] 

be successfully sowed, as all sorts of pine and fir, cedar, 
juniper, cypress, bays, evergreen, oak, arbutus, magnolia, 
and many other sorts. 

Evergreens — most sorts may now be more safely planted 

SI. m.) this month, than at an earlier season in cold wea« 
er. Therefore now plant or transplant all sorts of ever- 
greens, both seedling plants and others that may be required 
m nursery rows, at proper distances ; {See list.) and, as 
soon as planted, it would be advisable to giv^ a moderate 
watering, to moisten and settle the earth about the roots. 

In transplanting evergreens of larger growtJi — it woulO 
be of particular advantage to remove any favourite or prin- 
cipal sorts with a ball of earth about the roots, replanting 
them with the ball entire. 

In deciduous trees and shrubs — however as ir, 

tended, or particularly required for planting at this season 
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it is advisable only to plunt snch as hhve not advanced, or 
but very little, in the spring shoots : and should be wholly 
6nished early in the month. 

Finish planting out all seedling and other young plants— 
of deciduous trees and shrubs, as early in this month as 
possible before they begin to shoot, as it would then be too 
late to transplant many sorts successfully. [See the Nur- 
sery of February and March. 

Examine seed-beds — of trees, shrubs, &c. sowed last au- 
tumn, or early this spring ; keep them clean from weeds, 
and give occasional watering in dry warm weather. 

Tender exotica in pots — any tender or curious sorts, 
planted or sowed in pots this spring, may be forwarded by 
plunging the pots in a moderate hotbed,or bark pit, under a 
frame,those which have only been under occasional protection 
in cold weather should now be fully exposed ; and some of 
advanced growth may be planted in the full ground. 

Grafiii^ — if not finished last month, should now be 
wholly completed the beginning of this. 

Any pruning — not yet finished, should now be completed 
and this is now a proper season to perform any piincipai 
pruning in all sorts of evergreens. 

Finish all digging — both in compartments for sowing 
and planting, and between rows of young trees, &c. 



TUB GREEN HOUSE. 

The exotics of the green-house must still be continued 
therein, but will now require a large share of free air, fre- 
quent waterings, the pots of some fresh earthed, and others 
shifted, &c. 

Admit air — in mild days, from morning till evening; 
but shut close when cold, and every night. 

Waterings — will be necessary once or twice a week. 

Clean the leaves — of oranges, lemons, and of any othet 
exotics tlmt are foul, by washing the large-leaved kinds 
with a sponge, and tlie others by watering over the bran- 
ches and leaves. 

Decayed leaves ^ shoots, ^c. — dear away. 

Fresh-earth— the tops of the pots not yet done tliia 
spring, previously loosening the old earth. 

Shiji into larger pals, ^v with some fresh earth, any 

plants that are in pots or tubs too small : removing with 
'Jie ball of rvi.-th entire, and watetiix^. \^et '^\ JuV^^v. A 
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And where any of the large growing plants, as oranges, 
lemons, and American aloes, now growing in the largest 
sized pots, are considerably advanced in growth, they should 
be shifWd from the pots into tubs of a larger size ; and 
any in tubs too small, should be shifted into others of larger 
dimensions. [See the Greek-house of last month. 

Of those not shifted, loosen the top earth* and 

add a little fresh compost. [See March.J 

■ Plants appearing in a sickly or infirm state, it 

would be advisable to shLFt tliem into entire fresh earth, 
previously pruning any decayed roots, branches, &c. 

Pruning or heading doxtn — ^may be performed to any 
toyrtles, geraniums, oranges, &c. having stra^ling or 
naked shabby heads, that they may break out full in young 
shoots. 

Planting green-houte plants — finish in any sorts required 
in pots of common rich earth,or moderate loamy composts ; 
but the succulents should generally have a dry light soil. 

Orange and lemon — sow kernels in pots in a hot- 
bed, to raise stocks for budding. 

Plant young orange stocks of last year 

separately in small pots, and may be forwarded in a hotbed. 

Young oranges, lemons, and other exotics im- 
ported from Italy, &c at this season, if any are obtained, 
wash and soak them in water, then plant them singly in 
pots ; and if plunged in a bark-bed, made in a glass case, 
&C. it vrill forward their rooting and production of ehoots 
more effectively. 

Propagate — ^green-house j^nts, by suekers, layers, slips, 
cuttings, off'-sets, seed, Sue 

Cuttings — of myrtles, geraniums, &c. heaths, and va- 
rious other shrubby kinds, plant of the young wood in pots ; 
and if forwarded in a hotbed or bark-bed, will root much 
sooner. [See May and June.] 

Seeds — of green-honse plants sow in pots in a hot-bed. 

Succulent plants — ^may be shifted where any want larger 
pots ; and suckers and cuttings therereof planted. 

THE HOT-HOUSE. 

The principal requisite works of this department is 

still to support a proper heat by constant bark-beds, and 

by fires of nights and mornings ; with supplies of fresh 

air in warm days, and moderate waterings ; and the young 

/fines, and bome other plants.require shifting into larger pota. 
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The bark bed heat — will now require to be renewed with 
about one-third of new tan, if not done last month ; first 
take up the pots of pines, and remove some of the waste, 
or earthy old bark, at top, then apply tlie fresh tan, the 
old and new forked up together, ard directly replunge th«> 
pots of plants. 

Fire-heat — will still be necessary every evening and cold 
mornings. 

Air — should be admitted moderately in mild sunny 
days ; but shut dose when cold, and all night. 

Watering — will be necessary about once or twice a week, 
according as the diflTerent sorts of plants shall require. 

Shi/ting — into larger pots, wiUi some fresh earth, may 
be performed to any other hot-house exotics that require it, 
except the fruiting pines aforesaid. 

Ctean any plants — tliat are foul, by washing or watering 
over the leaves. 

Vermin — appearine on the pines, or other plants, should 
be exterminated, whioi should be very particularly attended 
to, especially those small vermin which ohen destructively 
bivade the pine plants. 

Propagate hot-house plant* — by cuttings, suckers, off- 
sets, slips, layers, and seed ; all in pots plunged in the 
bark bed. 

To force in the hot^honte-^may ttdH admit pots of straw- 
berries, kidney-beans, flower plants, &c. (o. m.); give 
frequent waterings. 

Pine-apple plants — now advancing in young fruit re- 
quire a good bottom heat, supported in the bark bed ob- 
serving as above, and give proper moderate watering. 

Succession-pines^^foi future fruiting, will no« 

require shifting (b. m.) into iak^er pots (32s) with some 
fresh earth, if not done in March ; and the heat of the 
bark bed to be then renewed, with some fresh tan, and 
forked up, as above advised. 

But observe, the present fruiting pines must no 

be shifted, only as any partiailar plants, on discovering a 
defective growA or unhealthful state, may require; in 
ftrhich case draw them out of the pot witli the ball of eartl: 
entire ; trim off some of the loose outward old earth a 
sides and bottom ; add some fresh in the pot : and replace 
the plant therein, filling up with more fresh mould, and 
{] irectly water and replunge in the bark bed. 

Croions and suckers-~o( pines vK^tt >Otve?j ^«sNa^ ^cwsc^ 
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also be planted for propagation, each separately in a small 
pot, and placed in the bark bed of the pinery or succession* 
house, &.C to form new young plants. 



MA V. 



TUB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The general principal crops having been sowed and 
planted in the spring, they will now want weeding, hoeing, 
thinning, and some pricking cat and transplanting ; and 
several successional crops are necessary to be sowed and 
planted, and some main crops for autumn and winter. 

Sorvifig and planting — is necessary now for several suc- 
cessional summer crops, and some full crops for autumn 
and winter supply ; mostly all in the natural ground, and 
some in hotbeds. 

But if any main crops were omitted sowing or 

planting at the principal general season in the spring 
months ; such as sowing onions, leeks, carrots, parsneps, 
red beet, lettuce, celery, asparagus ; and planting cabba- 
ges, cauliflowers, artichokes, potatoes, &c. it should now 
be done (b.) the first week, though onions in particular, 
when sowed too late, seldom head or bulb in any tolerable 
perfection; they however will serve to draw young and in 
small bulbs, for immediate use in summer and autumn ; 
nor will parsneps and red beet root grow so large, but better 
have some small or middling roots than none : carrots will 
succeed in tolerable growth. 

Crops failed — of the spring sowing, through bad seed oi 
inclement weatlier, &c. loose no time in replacing, but sow 
and plant again as soon as possible, with the same or other 
crops. 

Plant — beans, kidney-beans, cabbages, coleworts, early 
savoys, broccoli, borecole, lettuce, early celery, and en- 
dive ; late crops of potatoes, and spring-raised cauliflowers ; 
also pot herbs and aromatic plants, before omitted ; and 
from hotbeds (m. 1.) capsicums, love apples, gourds, and 
basil. 

Prick out — and thin seed-beds of young plants for 
transplanting, especially in showery weather ; as cabbages, 
r^'iuJJ^owers, broccoli, borecole, celery, savoys, &c. thinning 
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tliem out where tliickest, and prick them in other beds, 
three or four inches asunder, to acquire strength for iinal 
transplanting nex£ month and July, &c. giving water. 

Plant out finally — successional crops of cabbages, lettu- 
ces, cauliflowers, and coleworts; also early celery and en- 
live, capsicum, love apples, goiuds, pompiont, cucumbers, 
Ike 

7%t]i_various dose crops ; as carrots, onions, leeks, 
lettuce, turnips, parsneps, spinach, salsafy, scorzonera, 
Hamburgh parsley, beets, &c. also in seed beds ; as cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, broccoli, borecole, savoys, celery, &c 
for pricking out. 

Seeds to produce — ^leave some parsley, spinach, lettuce, 
leeks, celery, endive, small sallading, chervil, coriander, 

Surslane, broccoli, borecole, Welch onions, turnips, ra« 
ishes, &c. support particularly onions and leeks, by stakes 
and lines along die rows. 

Hoeing — perform in dry weather, to cut down weeds be- 
tween all plants in rows, as cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, 
beans, &c. loosening the surface, and drawing some earth 
to the stems ; also to thin and clear from weeds, by the 
small hoe or by hand, several close crops, as onions, car- 
rots, turnips, parsneps, beets, spinach, leeks, lettuce, sal- 
safy, &c. 

Hand-weeding — is now required in many seedling plants, 
before the weeds Increase much. 

Watering — in dry weather, is necessary to all new 
planted crops, and seed beds of small plants. 

Hotbed — provide and prepare fresh supplies of dung 
(b.) for making the last hotbeds for cucumbers and me- 
Ions, and for occasional linings. Finish making frames 
and hand glass hotbeds, for cucumbers and melons, and 
when the heat is declined, applying hot dung to tlie sides, 
to support a moderate bottom heat all this month ; and 
they must still be covered with mats or straw over the 
glasses on nights, and for shade in hot ninny weather. 
Admit air to them every warm day, by tilting the glasses 
Dehind in the frame beds, an inch or two, or more, ac- 
cording to the heat of the day, and the hand glasses raised 
on the south side one or two inches, or according to the 
temperature of the weather, and as the sun is less or more 
powerful, but shut close of nights. 

Oiled pajyer frames — prepare for melons atvd oaRxwxJ^^v 
ridges, as above, to place over ^* XjcA.* ^"i Tftftw"Cev w -ows-V 
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botli in some of those planted under hand glasses, the 
grosses being previouslj moved away ; or, in want of such 
glasses, may at this season, place the paper frames imme- 
diately over the bed and plants ; whidi frames are benefi- 
cial by def\.'nding those beds effectually from rain and 
cold, admit bufHcient light, and are a fine shade from the 
scorching sun ; by which excellent crops of melons are ob<f 
taincd in autumn, and cucumbers in summer, Slc. [See 
June.] 

Aromatic, sweety and pot herbs — may still be sowed (b.) 
and most perennial sorts planted in slips, ofF-sets, and full 
plants, as required. 

Articfiokes — hoe to destroy weeds, and loosen the earth 
about the plants ; and complete planting all that are in- 
tended, (b.) 

Asparagus beds — both old and new, and seed beds, will 
new require a careful weeding. 

Old asparagus beds will at this season be in full 

production of young shoots for gathering, \vhich, when two 
or three, to four or five inches high, are proper for cutting, 
while the top buds remain compact and firm. 

. In gathering or cutting asparagus, be careful 

not to injure the advancing young buds that are rising 
within the ground : for as severiU shoots are generally aris- 
big from the came root, in different degrees of successional 
growth, should therefore, in gathering the proper advanced 
shoots, be careful to thrust the knife straight down, close 
to each shoot, cutting it off about three or four inches 
within the surface, in a slanting direction downwards ; the 
others will advance in regular succession for cutting two or 
three times a week. 

Brans — plant successional crops of the large or sword 
long'pods, white blossom beans; also of broad beans, b-udi 
as AVindsor, Toker, ar.d any other sorts required, gener- 
ally at this season planting some once a fortnight or three 
weeks ; and hoe and draw earth to young beans that are up. 

Top early beans and others in full blossom, to turn 

the whole nourishment to the advancement of the pods. 

Kidney-beans — sow or pluntfiill crops of the Canterbury, 
Battersua, speckled dwarfs, and other dwarf sorts, (b. m.) 

Likewiiae sow runner kidney-beaus of the 

scarlet, large white runner, Dutch, and other sorts. 

— •■ — '■ — li any dwarf or runner kidney beans wei€ 
Bivwed in a hotbed last month for transplanting into the 
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iiatural ground, they should be planted out when two or 
three inches in growth, in a warm border. 

Red beet — for its root, thin to ten or twelve inches 
distance ; and the green and white, six. 

Borecole — plant out some of the strongest spring-raised 
plants, two feet and a half asunder to obtain a large growth 
for autumn and winter. 

— • Sow the last crop (b. m.) 

Prick out small seedling plants of borecole from 

seed-beds, three or four inches asunder. 

Broccoli — plant out early raised plants two feet asunder, 
for heading in autumn and winter. 

Sow a full crop of purple and white broccoli (b.m.) 

for winter and followmg spring. 

Prick out small seedling broccoli from seed-beds, 

at three inches distance. 

Cabbages — hoe between, and draw earth about the stems; 
and in earlier crops of cabbages, tie up the leaves to for- 
ward their heading. 

. — Plant out spring-raised cabbages for summer 
and antumn use, and for cabbage coleworts in the same sea- 
sons. 

Sow cabbage seed of the Yorkshire, Battersea, 

or sugar-loaf sorts, both for coleworts and young cabbaging 
towards the latter part of summer and in autumn and also 
sow turnip-cabbage, Anjou cabbage, Milan cabbage, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and large Scotch cabbage, for autumn and 
winter u^e. 

— ^ Plant out some early raised Savoys at two feet 

distance, to produce large heads in autumn ; sow the last 
crop (b.) ; and prick out small plants from seed-beds, 
three or four inches apart. 

Capsicum f love^pplet, basil^ gourds, fyc* plant out from 
hotbeds (b. m. or 1.) when settled warm weather. 

Carrots, parsneps, and red beet — now require clearing 
from weeds, and thinning to proper distances, eitlier by 
hand wee^g or small hoeing. 

The carrots thin about four to six or eight 

inches, in which those intended to draw for use in young 
growth, in thinning order as wanted, may now be thinned 
only about four or five inches : but those designed to grow 
to a large size for tlie main crop, thin from about six to 
ci^ht inches asunder. 



i 
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t'arrotSf parsiieps, and red beet — carrots may be sowed, 
a small crop to draw young the latter end of summer and 
autumn. 

Caulijlowers — the early hand-glass crop, now well ad* 
vanced, should have the glasses now entirely discontinued, 
(b. ) if not done last month : and if very dry weather, give 
one or two good waterings, to make the heads grow large, 
previously hoeing some earth round each plant to contain 
the water. Sow cauliflower seed towards tlie 24th of this 
month for the Michaelmas and winter crops. [See Juke, 
July, October. &t.] 

Celery — early raised, plant oat in trenches for blanching. 
[SeeJuiTE and July.] 

Prick out young celery from the seed-bed three 

inches asunder for future transplanting. 

Sow a good crop of celery now (b. m.) for mtumn 

and winter ; water in dry weather. 

Coleworis — plant or sow seed of the sugar-loaf, or York* 
shire cabbage kinds, &c. for summer and autumn. 

Coriander and purslane — sow small successional crops, in 
a bed or bosder. 

Cucumbers — sow and plant the last crops in hotbeds 
both under frames and hand-glasses. 

— To cucumbers in hotbeds, give air freely eveiy 

day, and frequent moderate waterings : support a good mo- 
derate heat in the beds, by occasional lining with hot-dung 
on the sides ; and cover the glasses every night. 

Impregnate, or set tlie young cucumber fruit 

in blossom. [ See March .] 

Make hotbed ridges, either on level ground, 

three or four feet wide and two and a half high, or in tren- 
ches that width, and half a yard deep, earthing the bed eisht 
inches thick ; place the hand glasses three feet asunder, 
and when the earth is warm, place three or four plants 
under each glass ; water and shade them till they take 
good root, and cover the glasses and bed every night; 

— • — Or in want of plants for the above ridges, may 

sow seed under each glass to remain. 

— ■ Or also, in want of glasses, may put in some 

foung plants or seed in patches the above distance, along 
Ihe middle, and the hotbed protected with oiled paper 
frames, or covered with mats of nights and bad weather. 

Where hot dung is scarce, or not sufficient to 

maJte regular beds, yoa may fit this season dig holes twv 
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feet wide and a foot deep ; fill them with hot dung, then 
earth them over, and put in plants or seed, as above, ami 
defend shnilarly. 

' Cucumbers may now be sowed in the open 

ground (1.) for pickling and otlier occasions ; allot them a 
rich compartment of ground , or some en a warm south 
border ; dig or loosen the earth in patches about /ifteen 
inches wide, by three, four, or five feet asunder, eacii 
patch gradually hollowed in the fcHrm of a bason, about an 
Inch deep ; and sow several seeds in the middle part of eadi 
naif an inch to an inch deep in the earth. And n^ay also 
sow some close under a south wall or pailing, &c. both 
in order to have the benefit of these sheltered warm situa- 
tions, and the opportunity of training some part of the 
plants to the wall, for the improvement of the fruit in a 
clean regular growth and good flavour. [See also June.] 

Endive — a small crop of the white and gieen curly sort 
may be sowed for early use, and plant out die earlier raised 
plants ; but as what is raised before June will soon run lo 
seed, should now sow or plant only a small supply. 

Finockio — sow a sucecssional crop, and hoe and clean the 
former sowed* [See April.] 

Gourds and pompiotu — plant out from hotbeds, &c (b. 
ro.) planting some gourd kinds near walls, rails^ arbours, 
&c. on which to train them. 

Or sow gourds, &c. in the natural ground 

(b. m.) to remain ; or in a hotbed (b.) to forward them 
for transplanting (m. 1.) 

Leeks — weed and ihin, and may sow some (b.) for late 
transplanting. 

Lettuce — thin the main crops, and jJant out plenty at a 
foot distance, of cos and other principal sorts. 

Tie up the leaves of early cos lettuce for cabbage 

Ing, but not too tight. 

Sow and plant lettuce for luccessional crops two o> 

three times this month. 

MeUm hot-beds— gi\e air every day, and apply nvoderate 
waterings, but more sparing where the young fruit is set- 
ting, as much moisture would make them go off in their in- 
fant state ; stiH keep up a tolerable good heat in the beds, 
by lining occasionally, and cover the glasses every nigbl 
with mats or straw. 

For liand-glass crops of melons, finiA tm\otv^\ss^ 

bp.d ridges, observing as directed Cox cucuxc^ct^X w^'^ 

K 
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them eight or ten inches with some mellovi; K amy compost, 
or other rich mouUI, place the glasses a yard asunder, and 
plant one or two melon plants under each ; water, and 
shade them from the sun, till they take root and grow 

Likewise plant melons in a hotbed, as abov^ 

to be covered with oiled paper frames. 

Finish sowing melons (b.) to ridge out, a* 

above, the latter end of the month, for a late crop. 

Mint — may still be planted, eitherby rooted young plant« 
or cuttings of the stalks well watered. 

Natturtiums — may be sowed (b. m.) if omitted last 
month. 

Parsley — if before omitted, may still be sowed. 

■ Hamburgh, or large rooted parsley, hoe and thin 

to six inches distance. 

Potatoes — finish planting (b. m.) if omitted before ; 
they will come in for a tolerable crop in autumn. 

Pot and aromatic herbs — may be sowed (b. m.) if before 
omitted; and there may be planted if required; both in full 
plants, and by slips, oflf-sets, cuttings, &c. 

Radishes — sow once a fortnight for succession, both of 
the short* top red, plenty of the salmon kind, and some 
turnip radishes. 

Sage and savmy — plant slips of the young shoots in a 
shady border, and water them. 

SaUafy tmd scorzonera — hoe ard thin to six inches dis- 
tance. 

Small sallading — sow once a vcek of cresses, mustard, 
rape, and radish ; watering in dry weatlier. 

Spinach — sow some once a fortnight for successional crops 
as the plants now soon run. 

Hoe and thin spinach, when an inch or two 

in growth, especially tliat from broad-cast sowing, leaving 
the plants three or four inches asunder. 

— — — — Leave some strong spinach plants for seed. 

Stratvbcrries — shooting in numerous runners, should 
have some of the grossest cleared away, that they may not 
crowd the main plants ; and when in blossom give water 
abundantly in dry weather. 

Tarragon — plant cuttings of the young shoots, and wa- 
ter them. 

Turnips sow — new in full crops; and hoe and thin those 
sowed last month. 
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FHUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

Having Bnislied all planting and winter pruning in the 
different sorts of frait trees the preceeding months, and as 
t}ie wall and espalier trees will now be advancing in nume- 
rous young shoots, the principal business at this time is, 
to commence the summer pruning, by removing the ill- 
placed and superabundant productions, and to give occa- 
sional waterings to late planted trees. 

Mulch — continue to late-planted fruit trees, spread on 
the ground over their roots, especially wliere exposed to the 
siui, Xo defend them from the drought, and to preserve 
moisture in the earth. 

The pruniiiff — principally required at this season, and all 
summer, is chie6y in wall-trees and espaliers : not so gener- 
ally necessary in standards. 

In going over wall trees in their early shooting, 

to rub off the useless productions, the work can be more 
expeditiously and correctly performed with advantage to the 
trees and fruit, and save considerable time and pains that 
would be required in the more advanced state of me shoots, 
as the improper ones may now be readily displaced without 
the use of a knife, by rubbing them off close with the thumb 
and finger. 

Improper and useless shoots, advancing ih wall 

and espalier trees, consisting of foreright productions, and 
others that are ill-placed, should be removed in their early 
growth, as unfit for training with regularity y also the su- 
perfluous or over abundant shoots. 

Uut regular placed side shoots in wall trees, and 

a terminal one to each branch, must be reserved in all 
parts at this time, for training to the wall and espaliers 
when of due length. 

Supeijluous aliools — are such as are abundantly more than 
is wanted or necessary, or there is room to lay in with proper 
regularity, they should be reduced in a Uiinning order, 
pruning out close those of the most irregular and improper 
growth ; retaining for the present, till winter pruning, an 
abundant supply of the best well placed side snoots, and a 
leading one to each mother branch. 

Side shoots — in all wall trees and espaliers, produced 
from the upper and under sides ot the branches, should be 
pressrved now in due abundance, as th^ tc^oiX \itQr^«x^«^« 
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iar growths for training in for requisite supplies of weot) 
and bearers ; and from which prune awar the ill-placed 
and superabundant. 

Terminal shoots — or leaders at the end cf the brandies 
in wan and espalier trees, eliould in the summer pruning 
be preserved, one generally of principal growth to each 
branch,* for the ])resent, and continued entire^ and displace 
(he others in that part. 

All the retained and proper sJioots'— now preserved for 
training to the wall and espalier, should mostly continue 
entire, not shortened now, nor any time in their summer^s 
growth, especially where there is room to run them ; and 
tvlien of proper length this or next month, they should be 
tcained in r^ularly. 

Pinch or iop strong shoots oftlxc presettt yeur— in vacant 
parts of wall and espalier trees (1.) to obtain laterals tliere- 
from the same season, to supply the void spaces. 

Budded and grafted young ^rees— should have all shoots 
from the stem, and suckers advancing from the roots dis- 
placed. 

In grafted trees — of this year, the day may still he con- 
tinued to defend the grafted parts. 

Wall'trees protected — the blossoms and young fruit of 
which were covered in the preceding spnng montlis« should 
have now all covering discontinued and removed, as the 
fruit will now be of some advanced growth. 

Thin wall fruit — as apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums 
&c. where the fruit set too thick, or in clusters. The 
thinned off* young green fruit is proper for tarts. 

Vines — will likev/ise be now advancing considerably in 
their young shoots, and it is therefore adviseable to regu- 
late them as soon as possible in their eariy growth, by 
removing all the ill-placed and improper ones, but care- 
fully retaining the strong well placed dioots, and all those 
furnished with young friiit, now appearing, which is only 
produced in die shoots of the year, advandng from those 
of the year preceding ; and when the retained shoots are 
in general About a foot long, train them regularly -to tlte 
wall. 

Blights or insects — sometimes attacking the leaves and 
shoots of wall-trees, &c. at this season should be prevented 
from spreading, by pulling off the distempered, or infested 
crumpled leaves ; and pinch and prune oflf the bunched 
t^ammy ends, and other parts of die xUstempered young 
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fhoots, to prevent the malady from spreading destructively 
io the trees and fruit. 



Or in case of small insects, strew also tobacoi 

dust, or Scotch snuff, over the branches and leaves. 

Also in blighted trees, and of weakly growth 

dig and open the ground, and apply a compost of loamy 
or other fresh earth and rotten dung mixed togetJier ; work 
it in about the roots some considerable widtli, and water 
occasionally. 

Liikewise in blighted wall and espalier trees, &c. 

or attacked with small insects, in dry hot weather it is of 
advantage both to water the roots, and with a garden wa- 
tering engine, play water in a strong stream against the 
branches, leaves, and fruit. 

Catei'pillars — where they appear in webs on fruit trees, 
destroy as much as possible before they increase much is 
growth to overrun and devour the leaves ; also water the 
branches, as above. 

Snails — where any attack the young wall fruit, should 
be jfCarched for early in a morning, and after rain. 

Watev'^'to late planted fruit trees, will be proper in dry 
hot weather, once a week. 

In fruit forcing houses, ^c. — where early fruit is ad- 
vancing, continue fires on cold nights and mornings; or 
where bark beds, &c. support them in proper heat, by 
forking over when declining $ admit air in warm days 
shut close towards evening, and all night ; and water the 
borders occasionally. Also prune and train-in the young 
shoots, to admit tlie sun to the fruit ; which, in some sorts, 
will now be ripe; as grapes and cherries (b. m.), some- 
times apricots, peaches, (m. 1.), plenty of strawberries, 
some early currants, &c. 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

As in the preceding spring months, the several compart- 
ments of the flower garden and pleasure ground having 
been mostly furnished with the principal supplies of seeds, 
plants, shrubs, and trees, that were wanted, the principal, 
care now is to keep the beds, borders, shrubberies, &c. 
clean from weeds, watering some late Y^l&nted articles: 
also to keep the walks, lawns, &c. in neat order. Annualf 
may be transplanted from hot-beds, and warm borders 
othcrii in the borders may be thinned, Wxd %qtor V!r«^<» 
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likewise some sorts of small, or moderate shooting ptrenni. 
als or biennials, may still be removed with btJls, and 
planted occasionally, for flowering the same year. 

Sowing — may be performed in most sorts o. annuals, 
biennials, and perennials ; tlie former to flower tlie same 
■ummer, but the two latter the year following. 

Plant — flowering plants, particularly tender annuals, 
from hotbeds into borders, beds, pots, &c and occasionally 
biennials and perennials, where omitted before, in fuU 
plants, to flower the same summer, transplanting them 
with balls of earth, and watering slightly.' Planting may 
also be performed in some moderate shrub kinds, especi* 
ally in evergreens (b. m.) and in lilacs and privet, &c. re- 
moved with balls of earth about the roots, especially in 
showery weather. 

dean and dress — ^the flower and pleasure garden, by 
hoeing and raking the borders, weeding, sweeping, rolling 
the gravel, and mowing the grass. Clearing away all littery 
and decayed parts of plants ; trim and regulate any disor- 
derly and straggling growths, in the advancing flowers, 
and support and tie up sudi as require it, in a regular 
manner. 

Stick or stake attd support plants — such as run up with 
tall or long weak stalks, and all climbing kinds. 

Biennials and perennials — finish sowing (b. m.) if omit- 
ted before, fur flowering next year ; and old plants thereof 
of moderate growth, may be transplanted with balls of 
earth to the roots, and well watered, to flower the same 
year. 

Prick out seedling plants — of annuals from hotbeds, and 
tarly sowed perennials and biennials from seed beds. 

Annuals — will require thinning, some' pricking out and 
transplanting, and some sorts sowed. 

Hardy annuals — raised in the borders, beds, pots, 

&c. in patches, where they are to remain for flowering, 
will require tliinning in some of the larger growing sorts, 
some to one in a patch, as sun>flowers, persicaria, palma 
Chrirti, Bclvidere, love-lies-bleeding, &c. others of less 
growth, to three or four in a patch ; and small kinds may 
remain several together ; some of the plants thinned out if 
planted, and watered, will grow. 

Sowing hardy annuals — may yet be performed in 

jnost sorts, e\tlier in default of sowing before, or to flowei 
in succcsston. 
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W&ter the patches of hardy annuals in dry wea- 

^er. 

Tenderest amiuaU — sow in hotbeds, if omitted before, 
and plant in pots singly, if not before done ; or those m 
Binall pots remove into larger; or priclc some smaller young 
filants in the earth of the hot-beds^ all to remain in the 
hotbeds till (m. 1.) this month or (b.) next: then remove 
hito the open air, and plant some in the borders ; or any 
^gcr growing kinds required to run up in a tall growth, 
as large cock's-combs, &c should be plunged in a hotbed 
(b.) under a deep frame, or so as the frame can be raised 
occasionally as the plants draw up in height. To all the 
above tender annuals, in hotbeds, admit air every day, and 
give watec two or three times a week, or as required. 

Less tendei' animals — raised iu hotbeds or under glasses, 
should have plenty oi air, and give psoper waterings 4 aiid 
fliose in hotbeds or frames, should have the glasses now 
taken off daily in fine weather, and in warm nights, to 
harden the plants by degrees for planting out (m. 1.) 

..^—— Prick and plant out the above class of less tender 
annuals (b. m« L) some pricked in beds, others planted 
in the borders, pots, &c. to remain ; giving water. 

These plants may be sowed in a warm 'border (b. 

01.) 

Bulbous-rooted flonoers — in beds, and in full bloom, such 
as the curious tulips and hyacinths, if defended from rain 
and the mid-day sun, will continue longer in beauty. 

Early flowering bulbous roots out of bloonb, 

and tlie leaves decayed (m. 1.) may be taken up where in- 
tended, and the off-sets separated, whidi may be done an- 
nually in principal sorts ; others may be done once in twc 
or three years ^ dry and house them for planting again in 
autumn. 

Bulbs in water glasses oast flowering, cut down 

the leaves, and plant the roots in tne ground. 

-, Autumnal flowering bulbs, if tlieir leaves ajre 

decayed, may be taken up to separate the ofT-sets, and to 
plant again in July and August, for autumn flowering. 

Gravel wa/Ars^eep always dean from weeds; and 
■weep and roll every week. 

. Turn and lay them* where required. 

Grass mow once a week or fortniglit in dewy mornings 

or after ram. 

— — ^ Turf of grass may be laid^ or see^^0've5\.. 
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f^feeds — ^keep under in all parts, by timely hoeing and 
liand-weeding. 

kVater in drif weather — all lately planted young plants^ 
•eed beds, and plants in pots; alw) late planted trees and 
i^rubs. 

Ear/tf anemoneg and ranunculuses— ^done flowering and 
the leaves decayed, shoiild be taken up, and the ott-sets 
separated. 

Auriculas in pots — ^water often; and tliose out o{ bloom 
move to a shady border. 

— — ^ Offsets of auriculas may be planted. 

Balm of GUead-^jjaa.y be sowed, and cuttings of the 
stalks planted for more imme<liate increase. 

Candy -tuft — sow in beds, bcMrdefs or pots, for succes- 
sional flowering. 

Carna/<ons— Hidvancing in flower-stalks, place sticks^ 
and tie the stems thereto neatly ; ami to those in pots 
give water frequently. 

CocA' s-co7n6jr— plant some in pots and continue thenB 
in the hot-beds till (m. 1.) or next mouth. 

Dahlia — about the middle of the month place out in 
the borders and clumps for flowering tlie plants from the 
e;reenhouse, guarding them in the uveuiugs from frost. — 
See page 256. 

E^g plant — continue forwarding to a hotbed till (m. I.) 
this, or (b.) next month. 

Gourds and piimtpions—^l&nt out (m. 1.) and may sow 
seeds thereof in borders, or any open situation. 

Honeysuckles (climbingj ^^iv&m to walls or stakes, « 
to run over arbours. 

Hyacinths done flowering — ^and th^ir leaves decayed, 
take up, separate the ofl^tets, and dry and house them to 
plant again in autumn, &c. 

Mignion*'tte — sow more in a bed, border, or pots, to 
flower in succession. 

J/an;e/oy/*erK— continue forwarding in the hot-bed 
til) (m. I.)thi8 mot'th, or (b.) June. 

Peas^ sweet and scarlet^ ^Cw— *sow in beds, borders, or 
pots, for successional flowering. 

Stick sweet peas advancing in growth. 

Scarlet beans — may sow some, if not done, in the bor- 
ders, &c. for climbers, or to ascend upon arbours or poles^ 
or lines against walls, &c. — and place sticks to any now 
davancing in the borders. 
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SetdUng plants and seed beds — water in dry weather. 

Sensitive plant — continue under glasses. 

Ten-tceekt-siock^ — plant out in beds, in rows from six to 
twelve inches asunder ; or place by three together in the 
flower borders and in pots ; and sow seed to flower late in 
summer and autumn. 

Tree amaranthtu — plant out from hotbeds (m. L) in 
borders, pots, &c 

Tuberoses — plant some roots in pots for sucoessional 
flowering. [See Aprii..] 

Tulips — in early kinds out of bloom, break off the seed 
pods to improve Uie roots and off-sets in growth, till th« 
leaves decay ; they may be taken up (1.)) or next month, 
where intended. [See Bulbous Boois^ 

Virgin stock — may be sowed in patches, edgings, and 
in pots, to flower in succession. 

Walljlowera — double bloody, plant slips or cuttings of 
the young shoots, from three or four to five or six inches 
in growth, in a shady border or in pots ; water at planting 
and in dry weather. 

Shrubberies — keep dean by hoeing and raking, in dry 
weather. 

Shrubs of disorderly growth — may be pruned. • 

Evergreens — if particularly required, nuiy still be re- 
moved with balls (o. m.) and well watered. 

I Prune or trim evergreens, or hedges thereof, where 
needfid. 

Finish laying evei^reens, planting cuttings, and 

sowing seed thereof. 

Flowering shrubs — may be planted, xemoving with balls, 
and watering if weather is dry. 



WOilK IN THE NURSERY. 

Having in the preceding spring months finished aU 
principal planting for this season until the follovring au- 
tumn ; as likewise the general business of propagation by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, suckers, and gramng; together 
with all the necessary work of digging, ^. the business 
now in the nursery consists principally in keeping the 
ground and plants clear from weeds, and in giving occa- 
sional waterings to new planted young trees, seed beds, 
pots, &c. and sometimes shading from the %mtv Va ^ivoi 
particular sorts of small seedling pltnt-s \uVje\% a.Tv^T>^v^ 
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svime occasional pruning, and propagating ; and some othei 
neeessary works of culture. 

New planted trees and seed-beds — should be caicfuUy 
kept clear from weeds now advancing numerously, and oc^ 
casionally watered in dry weather ; as some particular sorts 
of small tender plants, either evergreen or deciduous, in 
beds and pots should be shaded from the mid-day son. 

Hoe between the rows of young trees — in dry days, eut* 
Hng the weeds clean within the surface, and they will soon 
die. 

To new planted trees and *^ruA«— -both in many of the 
evergreen and some other principal sorts, give moderate 
watering occasionally in very dry weather. 

Mnlclung the giound — between or about new planted 
jroung trees, especially of the more tender or curious kinds, 
»a of great service in preserving die earth m<MSt about the 
roots. 

Shading in hot sunny days — is advisable in several sorts 
of slender seeding exotics, both of evergreens and others 
now coming up in beds or pots. Or pots containing seeds 
or seedling plants of the above, or of others lately traiiS" 
p] anted, may be removed to a shady situation, and any 
young tender plants in hotbeds, should, in dieir advancing 
growth have the free air admitted, frequently watered, and 
occasionally shaded in hot sunny days. 

Examine young wall trees — in training against walls, 
palings, or reed-hedges, to displace fore-right and other iU- 
placed young shoots of the year. 

In next grafted trees — examine if the claying roitnd the 
graft is defective in any, or fallen oS\ if it is, let it be lm> 
mediately renewed. . 

Pruni.ig — may still be performed where necessary, in 
any sorts of evergreens particularly. 

Soicing — Complete all (b.) for this season, both of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous perennials and biennials. 

Propagating evergreens by layers— mv^y still be perform- 
ed in the young shoots of last year (b. m.) and also by 
layers of the present year's shoots (m. 1.) which wiU strike 
root more expeditiously the same season. 

H^atering in dry xveniiicr — most seed- beds, and in any 
principal sorts of new planted trees, till they have taken 
good root in a growing state. Also layers and new plartcd 
euttiags. 
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The fifreen .house exotics continue mostly under shelter 
lill (m. 1.) but must have plenty of air daily, frequen 
waterings, some shifted into larger pots, and others fresli 
earthed. 

Give air — freely now to tlie green-house plants, by 
opening th; glasses almost fully every warm day, and shut' 
ting them in cold nights ; but when warm (m. 1.) con. 
tinue them open all night, to inure die plants now by de- 
grees to the full air. 

Shift — into larger pots, any green-house plants that aiv 
too small, in pots or tubs, generally removing tliem witi* 
the ball of earth entire, and giving water. 

Or any in a weak sickly state may be shifted isn- 

tirely into fresh earth, shdung the old ball of earth dear 
off* from the roots, and then prune them, cutting away the 
outward dry matted fibres, and any decayed part of the 
larger roots ; also prune any weakly and straggling branches 
and shoots of the head : place the plant directly in a larger 
pot and entire fresh compost, and water it ; then, if there 
IS the convenience of a bark-bed, in which to plunge the 
pots, it would greatly forward their fresh rooting ; but in 
want thereof, place them in the green -house, &c. occasion- 
ally shaded from the stm, and watered. 

Fresh earthing — the tops of pots not lately earthed or 
shifted, will now be necessary and beneficial to the plants. 

Watering — will now be frequently required to tlie green- 
house plants in general. 

Pruning or Iteading down — the branches or shoots of 
ill- formed or decayed heads, may be performed (b. m.) in 
myrtles, geraniums, oranges, lemons, or other woody kinds. 

Sickly plantsy having dropped their leaves — may have 
the naked branches pruned, and the plants shifted with 
balls into other or the same pots, with some fresh earth 
added and watered ; or some may be turned out of their 
oots, and plunged in the ground to recover. 

Finish planting — any kind of green-house plants (b. 
m.) in smaller or larger pots, &c. 

— — . Or any oranges, lemons, jasmines, &c. im- 
ported from abroad in naked roots, and are obtained for 
planting, shoold be planted in pots or tubs (b. m.) and 
plunged into a bark-bed in a gl&<^ ct^?.^^ Vq ^q.v«iw^ 
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their taking root, and shooting at top ; give water and 
shade occasionally in hot sunny days. 

Plant cuiiingt — of geraniums, myrtles, double nastur- 
tiums, bahn of Gilead, foreign heaths, uid various other 
shrubby green-house-plants, principally of the young wood 
and planted in pots of light mellow earth ; give occasioned 
gentle watering, and shade from the full sun. [See June:.] 

young seedling oranges, ^c, — for stocks, advanced three 
IT four inches, prick separately ki small pots. 

Sow kernels of oranges and lemons for stocks. 

Seedling green*house plants — give light waterings ; and 
rery small ones shade from the sun in the middle of hot 
days. 

Suckers, cuttings, and layers — may be planted and layed. 

Succuleni plants — as aloes, &c. water moderately; and 
my sorts may be shifted, or fresh earthed ; and suckers, 
AfTsets, and cuttings may be planted. 

Hcmovittg into the open air — may be commenced in die 
hardiest green-house plants (m. 1.) if settled weather, as 
myrtles, oloanders, geraniums, && 

Young trees — of small gronrth, one or two years old 
propagated from cuttings, and growing several or many U>- 
getlier in pots, may either be potted oif separately, or if 
thought expedient, be turned out of the pots, and planted 
(m. 1.) in beds in the full ground, and in which they wiU 
increase considerably in growth ; and in autumn (Sept») 
may be transplanted with balls separately into small pots. 

Propagate — or raise green-house plants, by seeds, cut- 
^ngs, suckers, oflf-sets, and layers, all in pots ; and may 
assist the seeds, cuttings, &c. by placing the pots in a hot- 
bed, bark-fcr/. or hot-house. 

HOT-HOUSE AND STOVE. 

Conti&ke still a proper regular heat in the hot-house by 
means of a constant bark-bed, and moderate fires in cold 
evenings and mornings ; though fire heat may be entirely 
jBscontinued if warm weather. 

Bark-bed* — support still of* a good heat, if not renewed 
in April, by adding some fresh tan, and forking up the 
old and new together (b.) [See April.] 

Voung pines — if not shifted into larger pots in April, it 
should be done (b.) as soon as possible. 

Pines fruiting — should have the bark -bed continued in 
A lively bottom heat, and give proper waterings. 
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Fresh air — admit into the hothouse every wann day, 
bat dhut close if cold, and always in projier time towardi 
the evening. 

Wattring — ^will now be necessary in wann weather, two 
or tiiree times a wee^ in the different sorts of plants. 

Shifiing — into large pots, and some fre^h earthing, may 
be performed (b.) to any plants required, removing them 
with the ball of earth to the roots ; but do not shift any of 
the pines that are now advancing in fruit. 

Propagate hoUhause plants — by seeds, suckers, tuttings, 
layers, off-sets, &c. |ind pines by crowns of tlie ripe fruit 
and suckers from the roots ; all in pots plunged in the bark* 
ined. 
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In the kiidien garden particular attention will now be 
required, in weeding, thinnings hoeing, and watering^ niony 
principal crops ; and in sowing, pricking out, and" trans* 
|>Ianting, several successional and main cropp, for autumn 
and winter, &c. 

As several early cropf-^m the natural ground will n^ 
be in perfection, and some gathered oflf for use Uiis month, 
the ground ehould be prepared in proper time aod sowed 
or planted with others in succession. 

Advanced forward crops — in rows that will soon conv 
off*, as early cauliflowers, cabbages, beans, &c. may be in- 
ter-cropped with other articles, to gain ground and time 
in the advancing growths of the intermediate crops, whi(^ 
may be cabbage plants, cole worts, borecole, celery, lettuce, 
leeks, &C. also occasionally beans, peas, kidney-beans, cu- 
cumbers, ^ 

Sowing and planting — is still necessary in many succes- 
sional and several principal crops. 

For sowing — the principal sorts are turnips, kidney- 
beans, lettuce, endive, cucumbers, celery, cabbages, savoys, 
2>inach, radishes, peat, beans, borecole, broccoU, carrots, 
nochio, turnip-radish, small laUading, coleworts, turnip- 
cabbage, and a few onions to draw young. 

Sowing — give good attention to perform m ^itci^x <vc^3^ 

L 
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ji the different crops necessary ^ as hinted under the retpeo- 
tive articles; and if rain happens, it will be an advaatageous 
opportunity for that occasion at tiiis season. 

Plant — several principal and suoeessional crops are ne- 
cessary ; as cal^bagesy coleworts, savoys, borecole, broccoli, 
leeks, lettuce, beans, endive, and cardoons ; also niany aro- 
matic and pot herbs, in young seedling plants of the year, 
slips, cuttings, off-sets, &e* 

Ih'ick out various seedling».--hom seed-beds, as cabbages, 
broccoli, cauliflowers, celery, aromatic and sweet herbs. &e. 
and those thinned out prick, and plant in other compart- 
ments. 

Stake seed plants-— o£ onions leeks, &c. 

Thin close crops — remaining where sowed ; as carrots^ 
ptarsneps, onions, leeks, lettuce, turnips, spinach, beets 
turnip-radish, Hamburgh parsley, salsafy, rampions, scor- 
zonera, fennd, borage, marigolds, &c. 

Showery veaiher — take opportunity of, for performing 
all requisite sowing, pricking out, and pkinting ; for which 
it is best. 

Dry toeather — ^is the most proper, for poling and weeding, 
particularly for all sorts of hoeing work, as the weeds are 
soon destroyed. 

Hoe — will now be required in many kitchen crops, with 
a broad hoe between all plants in rows, as cabbages, cauli« 
flowers, beans, peas, kidney-beans, &c. to kill weeds, as 
well as to loosen the soil and hoe earth to the stems of the 
plants ; abo with a small hoe to thin various dose crops, 
as onions, carrots, parsneps, turnips, lettuce, spinach 
&c. all generally perform in dry weather 

Watering — is necessary now to all new planted crops and 
seed beds, in dry weather, principally in a momhig or eren- 

ing 

Hand weed-^in due time all small crops in seed beds, 
and others growing close, where not room for hoeing. 

Hotbed ridges — finish making for hand>glas& crops of 
cucumbers and melons ; which complete wholly in the first 
week of the month. 

To sow in hotbeds — ^nothing is now required, except if 
cold wet weather, may sow cucumbers to plant out for 
pickles, &c. (See Cucumbers,] 

To plant in ftotbeds — is principally to finish planting Ae 
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last crop of cucumbers and melons (b,), onder hand« 
glasses, and oiled paper frames. 

Aromatic and sweet herb seedlings — ^prick or plant out 
from seed-beds ; and plant by cuttings and slips, sage, sa^ 
vory, hyssop, mint, tarragon, rue> rosemary^ lavender, 
pennyroyal, chamonodle, &c. 

Artidiokes — will now require occasional hoeing to ke^ 
down weeds. 

Asparagua—in all stages of growth, should now be well 
dear&d from weed6,by hand we^ng or small hoeing, which 
is th&only care they require now. 

' Gaiher — ^in mature beds, now in full produc 
tion, according as the shoots advance, two or three to four 
or five inches high. [See Mat.J 

BeanS'^^laDt farther successional crops once a fortnight 
or three weeks, of larger or smaller kinos, or any sorts re- 
quired ; only moderate crops at this season. In planting 
^ese late crops of beans at this season, if very hot weather, 
it would be of advantage first to soak the beans a few hours 
in water ; but where the ground is tolerably moist, this 
will not be needful. 

■ Advancing crops of beans, hoe and draw earth 

to the plants, and top those in blossom. 

Kidney-beans — sow full crops of the befct dwarf kinds, 
for successional production ; also a good crop of runners : 
if hot dry weather, either soak the beans in water, or 
water the drills previous to sowing, &c. 

— Pole or slick runner kidney-beans ; or to 

those near walls, &c. suspend lines for them to climb up* 
on. 

Beed beets — now require hoeing or weeding, and thin- 
ning to a foot distance, that the roots may have good room 
to swell to their proper large sice. 

Green beet — thin six or eight inches, that the leaves may 
grow large and thick. 

Broecui and borecole — ^plant out in moderate crops, two 
feet and a half asunder ; and 'eow seed (b. m.) to plant 
out for late ctops. 

Prick oat young seedlings of the above. 

Cabbages — ^hoe the advancing cropr, draw earth to the 
•terns, Soi. plant out plenty of the spring raised plants for 
SLitumn and winter. 

Sow cabbage feed of the York or sugar-loaf 
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kind, or the Battersea or other quick hearting sorts, l&r 
late young cabbages and autumn coleworts. 

Cabbages — Prick out young seedling cabbage plants 
from seed-beds, four inches asunder. 

Turnip-cabbage — may now be sowed, to phmt for au- 
tumn and winter ; and plant out the former sowed twa 
feet and a half asunder. 

Savoyg—^huit out main crops in open situations for au. 
tnmn and winter, two feet asunder, and give water. 

Capsicum, love-apples, and IhuU — fimsh planting out 
(b.) into open ground. 

Cardoons — plant out in rows fivt feet asunder, by four 
and a half in each row. 

— Or, where any were sowed at once in the places 
where they are to remain, they should now be thinned to 
one, the strongest plant, in each patch. [See April.] 

Carrots and parsneps — finish hoeing, weeding, and 
thinning the main crops ; the former, about four, five, or 
six inches, and the parsneps eight or ten. [See Mat]. 

Cauliflowers — phmted out in die spring should now be 
hoed, and earth drawn to the stems. 

Give water in dry weather, to enlarge the flower 

heads ; and according as the young heads appear, turn 
down some of the leaves to defend them from tiie rain and 
sun. 

— Mark some best early caulifiowerF when in full 
flower heads, to stand for seed, if intended to save any. 

— Prick out the young cauliflowers sowed last month ,1 
ibr the autumn and winter crop. [See July, Ac] 

Celery^plant out a quantity of the largest, in trenches 
for blanching ; dig the trenches a j^rd asunder, nine or 
ten inches to a foot wide, and six or eight mches deep ; 
plant a row in each, four inches asunder, giving water. 

Begin to earth-up early planted celery. 

Scv some celery seed (b.) to plant in autumn ^ for 

spring crops. 

Celeiiac, or tumip-rooted celery — ^pliant in drills two feet 
asunder, and the plants five or six inches apart in each 
drill ; and when of some advanced growth at bottom » earth 
them up a few inches. 

ColeworU — plant a foot asunder, to come in for open 
greens and small caLbage-hearts, in July and August. ^ 

Sow also colewort seed of the roialT quick-heartinj^ 

cabbage kinds for autumn supply. 
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Coriander — sow a small portion for succession. 

Cucumbers in hotbeds — under frames, must still have 
the glasses contimied over them till (m. 1. this, or b. next 
month); but give plenty of air daily, and frequent water- 
ings ; bhade in the middle of hot sonny days, and still 
cover the glasses of nights fb. m.) &c. if cold. 

But towards (m. 1.) if settled dry warm weather, 

and the plants of strong advanced growth, the frame may 
be raised at bottom for the lunners to come out ; or may 
he occasionally pruned, and wholly retained within the 
frame. 

Ridging out encumbers under hand-glasses, should 

be wholly finished (b.) [See Mat.] And those of ad- 
vanced growth in extended runners, should have the hand- 
glasses raised upon props (b. m. or 1), for the runners to 
come out, trained along in regular order ; give necessary 
waterings; and after (m.), if fettled warm weather, tlie 
night-covering wUl not be needfuL 

In this crop it would be of advantage to spread 

some clean dry straw, or reeds, &c. thinly and regularly on 
the rurlEace of the beds, for the runners to ext^id upon, 
and to preserve the moisture, and the roots of the plants 
from being parched by the scorching heat of the sun. 

Young cucumber plants may now be planted in 

the natural ground, and seed sowed. 

Sow natural ground cucumben — for pidding and other 
occasions, they will now succeed in the open ground ; but 
finish sowing the main crop (b.), in any compartmentf of 
rich earth, beds, borders, &c to produce in August and 
September. [See May.] 

•> or fbr the above crop, 

if a cold or wet season, some may be sowed m clusters in 

slender hotbed (b.) , either defended with a frame oi 
tand-glas&es, or mats, &c., and when tlie plants are come 
up a few dayf, or a week cnr two at most, transplant them 
in small bunches, with earth to the roots, into the natural 
ground, and water them. 

Sow or |4ant some cucumbers dose und^r a south 

Wall, to have the runners trained thereto. 

Endive — sow the first main crops (b. m) ; the plants of 
Has sowing will not run ; the green curly sort for the pTin- 
i^pal supply, and smaller portions of the white and Bata* 
lian sorts. 

— Plant out acrly endive a foot amnder- 
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Fentul — thin tfiis yearns reecQings, and phnt oat some 
s foot asunder, and water well. 

Finochia — hoe and earth-up, and sow for a successional 
crop. [See April and May.] 

Garlic and thattots — may take up Bome young one*s for 
present use, but not wholly till next month or Augu»t. 

Gourds an'dfompions — finibh planting (h.); gtre plenty 
of water in dry weather. 

Gourdi — finish planting (h.) in borderr, Ax. 

Herbs (aromatic) — prick and plant oat seedfingB, and 
plant cuttings and dips of older plants, such as mint, tar- 
ragon, sage, &c. 

Herbs for drying and distilling — gather ; as spearmint, 
peppennmt, pennyroyal, and balm ; also chamomile, 1»* 
vender, and marigold flowers. 

Leeks — clear ^m weeds ; and those to remain w?iere 
sowed, thin six inches asunder. 

Transplant a f^ll crop of leeks (m. L) thinning 

out a quantity from the seed beds ; shorten the long weak 
tops and fibres of the roots, and plant them at nine by siv 
inches distance. [See Jult.] 

Lettuce — thin a foot asunder, and plant out a good crop 
of all sorts the same distance, watering well. 

Sow a succession of lettuce seed of different sorts. 

Letttice for seed — ^leave or plant out some best 

sorts of different kinds. [See July.] 

Love-apples— Enish plooiting out (b.) in borders, under 
a south wfdl, &c. five to ten feet apart, or where any va- 
cant spaces between the trees, plant some dose to the wall ; 
the extending branches of the plants may be trained there- 
to, to have the fruit ripen sooner and more effectually. 

Melons — in hotbeds under frames, must have the glasses 
constantly continued ; admit air daUy, give moderate wa- 
terings, and shade from the mid-day sun ; give night co-- 
vering if cold, but discontinue it (m. 1.) if warm settled 
weather. 

Young melon fi^it — as they set, place a pieee of deao 
tile under eadi. 

< Finish ridging out the melon plants under 

hand-glasses, (b.) 

Or may now ridge out melons under oiled pa- 
per frames, generally successful for good autunin crops. 

— Likewise oiled paper frames may now be placed 
over melons that were ridgea out under hand-gUsses last 
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month, &c. previously removing the hand lights. [See 
JSlxr.] 

Young melon fruit — Hand-glass melons, in which the 
runners are advanced to fill the glasses, should now be 
trained out, but cover whh mats at night (m. 1.) if cold or 
▼try wet weather. 

Jl/in/— >plant a full crop of cuttings of the stalks, at 
soon as rain falls, six inches asunder. 

■ Gather full grown mint to dry. 

^^tisturlinm vtajor — support with sticks, or train to 
walls, hetlges, &c. 

Onums — give now a thorough clearing from weeds, and 
thin those intended for full bulbers, performing it either 
by hand or small hoeing, thinning uiem about three 
four or five inches asunder. 

Or may leave some for thinning out by d^i[rees in 

young green onions and small bulbs, leaving a su&ciency 
at last tor a full crop to bulb in lai^e growth. 

■ Transplanting of young onions, where crops have 

failed or are deficient, may be practised occasionally (b. m ) 
if rain or showery moist weather; procuring a quantity of 
strongish plants of young onions, and preparing beds of 
rich well dimged ground, plant tJiem in rows five or six^ 
by three or four inches asunder, inserting the root part 
only a moderate depth, and well watering. 

Parsley (large rooted) — thin to six inches apart. 

I Sow common parsley, if before omitted. 

Parsneps — ^hoc and thin to six or eight inches apart. 

Peas — sow successional crops of marrowfats, hotspurSi 
&C., and h crop of Ijcadnian^s dwarf: if dry hot weather, 
first souk the seed, or water the drills. 

Hoe and stick the advancing crops. 

Potatoes — hoe, cut down weeds, and draw earth to the 
bottom part of the advanced stalks. 

Early potatoes b^n to dig up for use (m. L) 

Pot tierbs — plant out seedlings at six inches distance, 
as thyme, savory, marjoram^ hyssop, and sorrel ; giving 
water. 

Jiadu/ies — ^may be sowed once a fortnight, for late suc- 
cessional crops, both of the common red and salmon sort», 
and of the white and red turnip rooted kinds. 

Turnip-radishes-^mtiy be sowed, both of the white and 
red kinds; and thin the ]a)>t sowed two inches asunder. 
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Tumip'radul,^ — Sow also a first crop of black Spanish 
turnip radish. 

Jlumpiont — ^ho« and thin to six inches. 

Sage — plant slips or cuttiiigs of the young shoots in a 
^lady border ; take off the under leaves, and plant them 
down within an inch or two of the top ; watering copiously 
in dry weather. 

Scorsonera and iohafy — hoe and thin six inches apart. 

SmcUl tallading — sow every week ; shade and watidr in 
dry hot weather, or sow in shady borders. 

Spinach — sow, and hoe and thin advanced young arops. 
especially those of the brood-cast sowing. 

Strawberries — in blossom «nd setting in fruic, water hi 
dry weather. 

— — Plant strawberries by young runner planto of 
the year, either in beds, &c. to remain, or pridced in a 
shady border six indies asunder, till September, when 
they will be advanced to a fine stocky growth for final 
transplanting. 

Tar ration — ^plant by cutting off the young stalks. 

Tumipi — sow now a plentiful crop, twice tliis month, 
for autumn and winter service ; rain for this will be of 
great advantage. 

Hoe the last sowed turnips to six or eight inches* 
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Considerable attention is now required in wall and es- 
palier trees in general, in the work of summer pruning 
and nailing, &c as the shoots of the year will be numer- 
ous, much advanced, and greatly want a proper regula- 
tion, by removing the ill-placed, improper, and supcrfiu- 
ous, and training in the eligible and useful supply* 

But pruning — at this season is required only prindpally 
in wall and espalier fruit ; seldom in standards. 

Summer pruning — of aJl waU and espalier trees, if not 
forwarded a little last month, now demands our most 
early attention, before the trees run into a confused dis- 
order in the numerous shoots of the year, which is of par- 
ticular importance, both for the advantage of the trees and 
fruit, as well as to give the trees an agreeable appearance 
fo the sight, when timdy trained in regular order. 

tummer pruning o/peachet, nectarines and apricots-^ 
in mind, that as these trees bear mostly on the young 
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wood of a year old, a full supply of the well placed side 
and leading shoots must be retained in all parts, for next 
year's bearers ; and from which prune away the improper, 
unnecessary, and superabundant productions. All the re- 
tained shoots continue at their full length, as far as the 
limited bounds of each tree admits, and train them in re* 
gularly to the wall. [See May.] 

Wall-trees —should have the same rammer pruning and 
r^ulation commenced as soon as conrenirai, particularly 
in apricots, peaches, nectarines, and vines ; afterwards in 
cherries, plums, pears, apples, &c. to displace the foreright 
productions, with other ill-placed, and all very luxuriant 
and other improper shoots ; as also the superfluous and 
over abundant. 

Thin young wall fruil — if any remain too thick or in 
clusters, of apricots, peaches, nectarines, &c. 

Vacancien in wall tteet, j*c. — furnish by leaving proper 
shoots ; or where deficient, pinch down adjacent young 
shoots to a few eyes (b. m.) to produce laterals the same 
season, to supply the vacant spaces. 

Blighted wall trees, S[e — the leaves crumpling, and the 
shoots bunched at top, attend to, as advised in May. 

Luxuriant shoots — in wall and espaliers, should be takeo 
out dose, where they are of a singularly rank growth, as 
they draw the nourishment from the others; or where 
strong shoots or middling luxuriants rise in vacant parts^ 
they may be cut down now to a few lower eyes or buds, 
from which to produce several moderate shoots the same 
summer, to furnish the vacancies. 

Luxuriant shoots — also m young standard fruit trees, vi- 
gOTOus luxuriants should be displaced. 

Foreright shoott — generally displace in all wall and es- 
palier trees, cutting them off close. 

Snperfiuout or overabundant ihoots — prune out the most 
onneccssary in a thinning order. 

Jtegultw placed proper thoott — in wall and espalier trees^ 
should in this pruning be retained m due abundance; sudi 
as the best placed lat^al side shoots, and a principal leader 
to each branch, where room to run them ; preserving the 
whole at their full length now and all summer. 

Natl and train in tlie regular sHioots — in waU and espa* 
lier trees as you advance in the pruning, and continue it 
afterwards occasionally, according as the shoots of the -^^ta. 
advance in length. 
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Budding — ^maj be performed (I.) in apriootSi peache^ 
nectarines, chemes, fdums, pears, ^tc. 

IVatn' laU planted — fruit trees in dry hot weather. 

ChtrHctj jtltwis, pearSf and apples— \n wall trees and 
espaliers, wiU now require a regulation of pruning and 
training in the shoots of the fear ; but as these bear seve- 
ral year* on the same brancho, no general supply of young 
wood is wanted in the full trained trees, aa in apricots and 
peaches, &c. only retaining some well placed lateral shoots 
in the most vacant parts, and the leading terminal shoots 
to the general branches, where room to extend them with- 
in their proper limits ; all mostly at their full length, and 
trained in between the main branches, to choose from in 
winter pruning, in case they should then be wanted ; and 
be careful tja retain a proper supply in all young trees un- 
der training, cutting out the foreright and other ill placed 
and unnecessary shoots ; and train the others to the wall, 
&C. in a regular manner, not shortened. 

Cherries now rifie — defend best sorts on iHrallf from biidsy 
with large nets ; aJso occasionally on low standards. 

Fig-trees — advanced in strong shoots, prune out princi-* 
pally the foreright, and train in the side and terminal 
shoots, all at their full length. 

Vines — also now require a thorough regulation ; they 
bearing on the young wood only, a general supply of the 
present shoots must be every where retained, especially all 
those now in fruit, and odiers that are strong smd well 
placed, and from which take out all the very weak and 
other evidently improper and useless shoots ; and train the 
others in close and regularly to the wall, mostly at full 
length for the present, where there is room to extend them 
in a regular manner, especially those eligible for future 
bearers. [See July and August.] 

Currants and gooseberries — against walls and in e^Mi- 
liers, divest of the foreright and superabundant shoots, and 
lay in the otliers close ; also those in standard bushes may 
have the crowded lateral shoots thinned, to admit the sun 
and air to the fruit. 

Forced fruit /rffe«— against hot walls, 4tc. will now fur- 
nish ripe grapes, apricots, peaches, nectarines, &c. Still 
continue the glasses, and admit air. Or any forcing houses 
in which the fruit is gathered, expose the trees to the full 
air, by having aU or most ci the glasses Iblly open. 
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FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

The general business of the flower garden, pleasure 
ground^ &c. at this season, is to keep all the compare 
ments of walks, lawns, borders, beds, shrubberies, Slc in 
perfect neat orider. Annuals wili require transplanting 
from hotbeds, borders, &c. seedling biennials and peren- 
nials pricking out ; new planted articles watering ; and 
Yarious other necessary works, as explain«l under the pro- 
per heads. 

Border — keqp neat by regulating the plants thereof aa 
required ; weeding, hoeing, and r&ng, to have a clean 
neat appearance. 

Climbing plant* — give proper support of sticks, poles, 
and train to walls, arbours, &c.* 

Running plants — give timely support of bticks, &c. 

Stake flower plants — ^many sorts will now require sup- 
port, especially those of tall growth, and others with strag- 
gling etems, &c 

Flower etalke — plant cuttings of (b. m.) , or before they 
harden much ; such as double scarlet lychnis, lychnidea, 
double rocket, Ac. in a shady border. 

Decayed flower stalks — cut down. 

Cuttings plant — of young flower stalks, of some curious 
double flowers. 

Laying — may be performed (m. L) in carnations, pinks, 
doves, double sweet-williams, and young shoots of curious 
roses and evergreens. 

Seeds (ripe J — of flowers, gather in dry weather. 

Flower plants for transplanting — to flower the same year, 
may be performed in many kinds of annuals ; the larger 
kinds removed with balls; and by the same means may 
occasionally transplant several sorts of moderate growing 
perennials and biennials, where required; all well wa- 
tered. 

Plant out seedling flowers^of this yelnr in showery wea- 
ther, such as transplanting all sorts of annuals from hot- 
beds, &c into pots, borders, &c. for flowering this sum- 
mer ; also prick biennials and perennials in beds, to ac- 
quire a proper growth for flowering next year. 

— Likewise plant cuttings or adips of double wall* 
flowers, pipings of pinks and carnations, cuttings jf flo««i 
stalks of curious perennials, &c* 
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Plant out ieedling Jtowert — mIso plant alips and cuttings 
of the young shoots of shrubby ever^ipreens in a shady bor- 
der. 

Biennial teedRng plant* — of this year should now be 
pricked out ; as Canterbury bdls, sweet-williams, French 
honeysuckles, &c. 

Perennial and biennial ^fiowert — of seedlihg plants raised 
this year, prick out from the seed-beds into others, at six 
inches to a foot asunder, to obtain a proper stroigth fbr 
flowering the year following ; water at planting, &c. 

Sowing perennials and HenniaU — may still be 

performed (b. m.), if omitted before. 

Piping — may now be performed to propagate pinks, 
camaUons, and double sweet-williams, by cuttings, &c. of 
the young shoots ; they will now root freely. 

— . This mode of propagation is effected in pinks, 
&c. by planting detached parts of the young riK>ot8 of the 
year, which ei£er pull out of the pipe, or cut off below in 
proper lengths ; pidl away the under leaves, and cut each 
shoot to a firm lower joint, cutting that part even at the 
end, and shorten the top leaves even ; then prick them m- 
to a bed, border, or pots of fine earth, an inch or two asun- 
der, inserted down to the leaves, well watered, and shaded 
from the sun ; or, if covered down close with hand-glasses, 
they will root sooner and more effectively ; or may be 
greatly forwarded if plunged in a hotbed or barkbed. 

Sawing — may be performed in several sorts of quick 
flowering annuals (b. m.) as sweet-peas, candy-tuft, lu- 
pines, virgin stocks, ten-weeks stocks, mignionette, convol- 
vulus, &c to flower late ; also perennials and biennials 
(b. m.) if not done before, to flower next year. 

Water all new planted annuah — in dry weather ; also 
those lately sowed, or of small growth, and aU sorts in 
pots. 

Annual Jjiower plants — of many sorts will now require 
final removing or transplanting, where diey are to flower ; 
some into pots, others into borders, beds, &c. and some to 
be sowed ; observing generally in transplanting these sorts 
into the borders, 6uc, it would be of great advantage to 
take the opportunity of showery weather, if it happens ; 
otherwise must be constantly watered every day till they 
lake root. 

• Tender annuals — ^raised in hotbeds, as cock's* 

tfimbf, tricolors, balsams, globe amaranthus, egg plantB 
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ft«« remove iiito the open air, some in pots, otliers planted 
mto borders, &c. all to remain for flowering the same 
Etimmer. 

Annuals — less tender annuals raised either in mode- 
rate hotbeds, or warm borders, pots, &c. should now be 
finally transplanted where they are to remain ; such as the 
African and French marigolds, with all others of that 
tribe, planting a full supply in beds or borders, and some 
in pots, properly watering them. 

Hardy annuals — sowed in the open ground io 

beds and borders, to remain, will, in all the hurge sortS; 
want thinning. 

Hardy annuals — may be sowed, or any sortf 

transplanted, if rain, in beds, borders, and pots; but sow 
some also for successional flowering ; as sweet peas, candy- 
tuft, lupines, convolvulus, mignionette, ten-weeks stockis, 
virgin stocks, &c. or may also sow any other sorts before 
omitted, (m. L) 

Bulhoun roots — done flowering, and the stalks and leaves 
decayed, should be taken up ; at least all such as are in- 
tended for removal or lifting, and the off-sets separated ; 
as tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, croais, narcissus, &c. 

The more curious sorts of tulips, hyacinths, or any 

other principal varieties of bulbs, and the tuberous roots of 
anemones, ranunculusses, &c. may be taken up annually, 
to separate the off-sets, and to new prepare the beds, for 
planting again in autumn, &c. tlie bulbs dried and housed 
till Uiat season, but the small off-sets planted sooner. 

But the common bulbs may either be taken up 

occasionally as above, or remain two or three years without 
removaL 

Of -sets of bulbous roots— ih&t are taken up afler their 
flowering, separate from the main bulbR, and the small 
ones may be planted soon aAer in beds, for a year or two, 
till of a proper size for full flowering ; and the larger off- 
sets may be housed with the parent bulbs to be planted in 
autumn. 

• Also off-sets of fibrous rooted perennials, oi 

any particularly desirable sorts that now occur, may be 
taken off and planted directly in a shady border. 

Gravel waiJes—con^nue always dean weeded, all litter 
swept off, and rolled once or twice a week : roll well afltei 
tain. 

M 
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HolHng — ^perform oflen now to giavel walks, and occa- 
sionally to grass. 

Grata — should now be often mowed, swept and rolled, 
and keep the edges always trimmed close and^even. 

■Edgings — keep always in neat order, clipping those of 
box ; and edf^es of grass trim in close and even. 

Box edgings — should now be clipped after rain. 

— — — Edgings of box may be planted. 

Hedges — any sorts grown rough in the summer shoots 
may be clipped, cutting them close and even, and keeping 
them gradually narrower towards the top. 

By clipping hedges now it continues them in 

neat regular order, and makes them grow close and even : 
when cut at this season, however, they will require a se- 
cond and final clipping in August or September. 

fVater in dry weather — all plants in pots, and others 
lately planted. 

Seedlitig young plnnts — give necessary watering. 

Plants growing in pots — water frequently in dry wea- 
ther ; and on thofe done flowering, cut down the decayed 
stalks, and place them in a shady border. 

Anemones and ranunculusbes — done flowering, chould be 
taken up when the leaves decay. 

Auriculas — continue all those in pots in a shady bordef 
[See May], and give proper waterings ; plant oflT-sets, 
and prick out seedling plants. 

Carnations — will now require the flower stems to be tied 
up to sticks ; and those in pots want frequent watering. 

Prick out seedling carnations. 

Begin to lay carnations (m. 1.) , and plant 

piping. 

To lay carnations, fyc, — the young lower shoots 

are the proper layers ; p\Ul away tlie under leaves, and 
then with a knife cut a small slit or gash upward, at a 
middle joint on the under side ; lay that part in the earth 
an inch or two deep ; peg each down with a small hooked 
stick, keeping the top upright above the ground, the slit 
part open, and earth them in a proper depth, as above : 
thus proceed laying the wholei and give water. They will 
be rooted in five or six weeks. 

Hyacinths — done flowering, and the leaves decaying, is 
the proper period for taking them up. 

Marvel of Peru- -lemovQ from hotbeds in pots and 
plant siyme without pots into borders* &c. 
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Migmonelte — plant out, and sov tome seed in a bc>d, 
border, or pots, to remain. 

Peas (tweet tcented) — sow more in patches, &c. foi 
•uccessional flowering. 

Sensitive plant — continue always under glasses. 

Stock giUiJlowers — this yearns seedlings, plant out some 
finally, while in young growth ; and may continue to sow 
seed (b. m.) 

Tuberous roots — done flowering, whose stalks and leayes 
decay, may be taken up for future replanting, or remain 
in the pots. 

WaU-Jto'wcrt — double sorts, propagate by planting slips 
or cuttings of the young shoots of tlie year, three, four, or 
five inches long ; and prick out seedling plants of walls, 
flowers raised this year ; also may sow se^, (b.) 

Pruning — may be peiformed in any kinds of shrubs to 
leduce the disorderly growths of the same year. 

Evergreens-r-TnAy be pruned, to regulate disorderly 
growths, and may now lay and plant cuttings of the 
young shoots ; likewise clip evergreen hedges. 

Shrubs — prune from any disorderly productions as they 
may require. 

Shrubberies keep in decent order — by pruning any very 
rambling disorderly shoots, hoeing down weeds> and raking 
the ground. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 

In the nursery, at this season, particular care is neces- 
sary to destroy weeds by hoeing and hand- weeding ; and in 
watering some late planted young trees, shrubs, and other 
plants ; also in watering seed-beids of small young seed- 
lings of the same year, and all plants in pots ; and in giv- 
ing occasional shade to some small seedling exotics of ever- 
greens, and others of slender growth ; attend also to some 
works of propagation by layers, cuttings and budding ; 
and in pricking out some seedling evergreens of the spring 
sowing- 

Weeds rising numerously— ti,t this season should be 
diligently destroyed, in all parts between rows of young 
trees and shrubs^ and among all young plants in seed-beds. 

Hoeing perform in dry w«atA«r— between the nursery 
rows of trees and shrubs, &c. cutting the weeds dsa». >k% 
by the roots, that they may be effecX\x«2l\^ Vi^«^ 
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Hand weed seed beils — carefully in good time bflfoftv tbc 
weeds advance considerably. 

Watering in dry liot weather — diould be oontinoed oc* 
casionally, in several sorts of small young seedling treety 
shrubs, and other plants in seed-beds, pots, &c. also in 
tome small plants in transplanted beds, and to all planta in 
pots. 

Shading from iJu$un — in very hot weather hi the mid- 
dle of the day, is advisable in several sorts of small young 
seedling exotics of slender growth. 

Propagation by layers and cnltiTigs— of the young shoots 
of the same year, may be performed (m. 1.) upon any 
curious or particular sorts of trees and shrubs, or especially 
in such as discover a reluctancy of rotting in the older 
wood, as in some hard wooded evergreens ; Uiey will emit 
roots more freely in the young tender shoots of the same 
season, and give proper waterings. 

Likewise plant cuttings and slips— of the young 
same year's shoots, in several sorts of shrubby evei^^reens, 
principally planted in a shady border and watered ; also 
may plant cuttings or Flips of the young firm shoots of 
many sorts of the herbaceous perennials for increase. 

Prick ouJt some young seedling evergreens"- {L) parti- 
cularly of the pine and fir kinds, in cloudy, showery, or 
moist weather, to thin the seed-beds ; but as they must be 
well watered and occasionally shaded till they take root, 
the pricking out may not be so conveniently practicable in 
large quantities at this season, as in the spring. 

Plant or prick out seedling herbaceous plants — of peren- 
nials and biennials of this year's rising, into nursery beds, 
in rows six or eight inches aninder, and water them. 

Grafted young trees— of the last spring may now have 
die balls of clay, surrounding the grafted parts removed, 
and the bandages loosened ; as the graft will now be ge- 
nerally well united with tlie stocks and advancing in 
growth. 

Budding tr inoctdating—^may be commenced towards 
(1.) especially if a somewhat moist season," to propagate 
several sorts of fruit trees ; beginning first with bome of the 
earliest kinds of pears, apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, 
and cherries ; as also in some curious ornamental trees 
and shrubs ; ob«erving previously, whether the buds of the 
shoots and bark of the stocks will readily separate fxxmi the 
wood ; if not. defer the business till next month. 
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AUo by budding — ^may propagate many forts of curi< 
ous trees and shrubs; such as the moss rose, Italian 
jasmine, variegated hollies, and several curious evergreens, 
&c. that do not propagate freely by otlier methods. 

Stocks designed for budding — should previously have 
the stems trimmed up for lateral shoots. 

Examine grafted and budded trees — of last spring and 
summer, or before ; and clear away all shoots on the stems 
below the graft and bud shoots. 

Attend to young traming teatt trtea, jt;.— to divest them 
of any ill-placed and bad shoots ; and train the others in 
regularly at their full lengths. 

May now give the summer ciipping^^to any sort of nur- 
sery hedges. 



THE GREEN HOUSE. 

The exotics still remaining in the green-house should 
now be removed into the open air, as soon as settled warm 
weather ; but while they remain give the free air, by con- 
tinuing the windows open almost day and night. 

Remove into the full air — all the myrtles, geraniums, 
oleanders, &c. (b.) ; also, if warm weather, the oranges, 
lemons, and all the other exoticsi except the more tender 
succulent plants ; placing them at first m a sheltered situa- 
tion for a week, tiien dispose them where required, to orna- 
ment the flower garden or pleasure ground, fore-courts, &c. 
■ When in the open air, those not fresh eartlied 
at Che top of the pots within a month or two past, should 
now have it done ; others wanting larger pots shifted ; 
the plants cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood ; and 
prune or cut down any irregular growths of the head. 

The succulent plants — hardier kinds, may also now be 
placed abroad (b.), such as the American aloes, sedums, 
&c but may retain the more tender sorts of African aloes, 
cereuses, &c. till (m. 1.) 

Watering-^ win now be often required to the green- 
house plants in general. 

Shifting into larger pots — with some fresh earth, may 
itill be performed to any of the green-house plants where 
needful ; removing with balls and watering. 

Fresh earthing — the tops of pots, or stirring the top earth 
will prove beneficial and appear neat. 
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Pruning — may be performed to any shrubby o? tree 
kinds, of green-house exotics ; to regulate dieorderiy 
shoots and branches ; to shorten long, w^k, or straggling 
growths ; and cut out any decayed. 

Head down — or prune the branches of any decayed, 
lickly, or naked straggling headg, of myrtles, oranges* 
lemons, geraniums, &c. to renew them with young wood 
the same summer. 

Oranfffi.8y lemons^ j*c. — should now have the heads and 
leaves well cleansed ; watering also all over the leaves. 

■ Voung orange stocks for budding, if any are 

now drawing in hotbeds, give air and water. 

_— Small young orange stocks remaining thick in 
pots, prick in small pots singly; and may sow kernels (b.)L 
to raise a supply of stocks where required. 

Propagate greenJiouse plants — by cuttings, suckers,slips, 
off-sets, and layers. 

Plant cuttings~~o( geraniums, myrtles, &c. under a 
hand glass, or geraniums wUl also strike without glasses, 
but not so soon or effectively. 

Sow geranium seed in pots. 

Myrtles — plant slips of the young shoots three inches 
long, the under leaves taken off; plant the slips thick in 
large pots, or in a bed of rich earth, covered down close 
with hand glasses, and watered ; or if the pots are plunged 
in a hotbed, they will strike much sooner : give occasional 
shade from tlie mid-day sun. 

Foreign heaths — of which there arc h great variety of 
curious sorts, may now be planted in slips or cuttings ; 
take previously the quite young wood of the year, about 
one to two or tliree inches long, cutting off the under 
leaves, and plant them in middle sized j>ots of soft light 
fine earth, one or two inches apart, and the pots covered 
down with a small hand* glass : gi\e gentle watering, and 
occasional shade from the full sun. 

Succulent plants — wanting large pots may be shifted; 
and suckers, off-sets, and cuttings thereof planted. 

Layert^may be made in myrtles and some other shrubby 
plants. 

To seedling young gi-een-house p/an/*— give water, and 
thin and prick out some in small pots ; seed may be sowed; 
rive shade from the hot sun. 
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HOT-HOUSB AND STOVE. 

AU the hot-house exotics are to be continued constantly 
in that apartment, and must still have the bark bed heat 
supported, but that of fires discontinued ; and plantJ 
should have air admitted freely every warm day ; Uiey will 
require frequent watering. 

The barkbed — ^renewed in April or last month, by ad- 
ding some fresh tan, and forking up, will remain now in 
a proper heat ; but if much declined, fork up the bark 
to the bottom, and replunge the pots of pines, &c. 

Fresh air — should now be admitted every wann day, in 
an increased degree ; but shut close in proper time towards 
the evening. 

Watering — is now necessary to the hot-house plants in 
general two or three times a week. 

— Morning or afternoon is tiie most proper time 

to water at this season. 

Shifting — may be performed to any particular plants in 
want of lai^er pots, removed with balls : adding some 
fresh earth, and watering. 

Propagate hot-home plants — by seed, suckers, cuttings, 
slips, and oflT-sets ; some by layers. See. 

The pine plants — will now need watering two or tliree 
times a week or fortnight, according as the earth in the 
pots becomes dry ; continuing them constantly plunged in 
tlie barkbed ; and this should be continued in a moderate 
lively heat. 

The fi^uiting pines — now in full fruity require a lively 
bottom heat supported in the barkbed, to forward the 
fruit in a free growth, 

Give those plants also moderate waterings once 

or twice a week^ or oftener, if hot weather. 

Ripening pine-apples — will now be advancing in some 
earliest fruit, and some npe, which, according as tney 
ripen, gather while in perfection, discoverable by their 
high fragrance; and served to table, reserve the crowns, &c. 
for planting, if wanted. 

Tlie propagation of pines — is only by suckers from the 
bottom of the old pUmts, crowns at the top of the ripe 
fruit, or small suckers at the base ; all which, according 
as they occur or are procured, should, after lying a few 
days to dry the suoculency at bottom. «i ViMlt^Xsfc >^«*»^ 
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each in a email pot, first pulling away some of the under 
leaves, and cutting even any rugged part at bottom, having 
the pots filled with rich mellow earth, or of a somewhat 
light loamy compoeition ; plant one in each pot moderate- 
ly watered, and then plunge them in a bark-bed, for 
young successional plants : they will advance to a fruiting 
state in two years. 

Thus the succession of pines must be continued 

annually, as the same individual plants never firoit but 
once. 



JULY. 



THB KITCHEN OARDBN. 

Now as many principal crops will be arrived to perfec- 
tion, and some mature crops gathered ofi^, the ground 
should be prepared for the reception of others in lucces- 
sion, and some main crops for autumn and winter. 

Many articles will now require sowing and planting which 
must bt particularly attended to in proper time thir month. 

Dig vacant ground — cleared from summer crops, ready 
to sow and plant with others this month. 

thing ground — for H)m.e principal autumn and winter 
crops. 

For iowing and planting — prepare ground as it beoomea 
vacant, by dunging and digging ; and new-crop while 
fresh turned up, especially in sowing. 

Or the planting some particular articles may b« 

performed between other crops in wide rows of advanced 
growth, to gain time and ground ; as cabbages, coleworts, 
savoys, planted between wide rows of advanced beans, 
cauliflowers or kidney-beans ; and may plant endive, let- 
tuce, or coleworts, between celery trenches: and celery 
between rows of early cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. soon 
coming off the ground. 

In the general sowing and planting at this season, it is 
of great advantage to take opportunity of rain. 

Showery weatheV'^'-idke opportunity to sow and plant all 
requisite crops. 

Sowing — be careful to perform in the proper crops ne- 
cessary to sow at this season, as turnips, coleworts, lettuc^ 



endive, kidney-beans, spinach, carrots^ cabbages, radishes, 
peas, turnip-radish, black Spanish radbh, &c. 

Planting — is now requisite in many full crops for au« 
tumn and winter, &c. and some for autumnal succession , 
as savoys, broccoli, coleworts, borecole, cabbbage, celery, 
endive; leeks, lettuce, some late beans for production in 
August and September, &c. cauliflowers for autumn and 
winter ; and to prick out several seedling plants, of cab- 
bages, coleworts, broccoli , celery, borecole, and various 
aromatic and other pot-herbs. 

Plant all necessary crops — in proper time ; and if rain 
ftills, do not omit that opportunity, in planting cabbage, 
savoys, broccoli, borecole, coleworts, celery, endive, lettuce, 
cardoons, winter cauliflowers, late beans, &c. 

Prick out — young broccoli, cabbage, favoys, coleworts, 
and celery, three or four inches asunder, to obtxdn strength 
for final transplanting next month. 

Earth'-up plants to blanch — as celery, cardoons, alex- 
anders, finochio, celeriac, &c. 

Thinning — attend to in proper time in all remaining 
dose crops that are ufually thinned ; as onions, leeks, let* 
luce, turnips, carrots, radishes, beets, spinach, parsneps, 

&C. 

Shading — will prove beneficial in dry hot weather, to 
seed-beds of small seeds not come ap, with mats or straw 
litter. 

Seeds ripening — guard from birds, particularly of cab- 
bage, broccoli, savoy, borecole, turnip ; and gather all sorts 
according as they ripen, when b^inning to harden. 

Hand-weeding — is required in many dose crops, and 
in seed-beds ; and in others where not room for hoeing. 

Weeds destroy — timdy in all parts, by hand-weeding 
and hoeing ; performingthe hoeing in dry weather between 
all plants tliat stand distant in rows, &c. to admit the hoe, 
cutting up the weeds dean within the surface of the ground, 
that they may soon effectually die. 

Hoe in dry weather — ^between all plants in rows, or that 
stand apart, to kill weeds and to loosen the ground about 
the plants ; also hoe earth to the stems of several sorts, as 
young peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, bore- 
cole, savoys, celery, kidney beans, &c. 

Watering — is necessary to all new.planted crops, and io 
dry weather to seed-beds of small seeds and plants. 

No hotbed sowing is xec^xmedi «X^vi ^R»aecw* 
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Alexanders *^^euth'U^ to blanch. 
Aromatic and sweet herbs — finish pricking out from ieed« 
beds 

— Gather aromatics for drying and distilling, as 
mint, balm, pennyroyal, peppermint, tarragon, sweet mar« 
jOram, sage, saToryy'pot marjoram, hyssop, &c. 

" Also gather the flowers of marigolds, chamomile, 

and lavender to dry, &c. 

Herbs for driving and distUUng — should now be gathered 
for the princip^J supply. 

Diatilling herbs gather — of peppermint, spearmint, pen* 
nyroyal, lavender, dec. all which are in best perfection whea 
advanced for flowering. 

Drying herbs likewise gather, — such as mint, balm, sweet 
marjoram, pennyroyal, lavender spikes, sage tops, hyssop, 
Slc, dried in a fhady place, and housed. 

Artidtokes — will now be advancuig in heads for gaflier- 
uig ; or may also gather some of the small side suekers fur 
use and the main heads will grow larger. 

Asparagus — should now terminate the general dutting 
or gathering for the season, if not done in June, that the 
roots may not be weakenol detrimentally to their Aiture 
production, cleaning the beds now thoroughly from weeds, 
and the plants wholly permitted to run up in stalks till 
October, &c. 

— old beds in production may still be gathered 
(b.) but soon after discontinued for the season ; and the 
whole permitted to shoot up in stalks till October, then to 
be cut down, and the beds have the winter dressing. [See 
October.] 

All asparagus beds fhould be now well cleared 

from weeds. 

Beans — ^plant a moderate crop for late production in au- 
tumn, some mazagans« a larger portion of white blossomi, 
long-pods, and a few Windsors, (b. m.) ; if dry weather, 
toak the beans in water a few hours before plantmg. 

— Leave some beans of different sorts now in pro- 
duction, for seed. 

Kidney -beans — sow a principal late crop of the dwarf 
kinds (b.), and more (m. 1.) : and may also sow a small 
last crop of runners (b). ; observing now, if dry hot wea- 
ther, either to water the drills or soak the beans in aoft 
water a few hours before sowing. 
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Kidney-beam — Hoe and draw eartli to advancing young 
crops of kidney-beans, and place sticks to runners. 

Beet (red) — finish thining (b.) and clearing from weeds. 

— Green and white beet may be sowtd (b.) 

Borage — may be sowed (m. 1.) to obtain a production 
of its young leaves in autumn, &.c. 

Borecole — finish planting the main winter crops (b. m. 1.) 
a plentiful supply, in rows two feet asunder, and prick out 
the last raised seedling plants. 

Broccoli — -plant out now full crops of the purple and 
cauliflower white, in rich ground, at two feet and a half 
distance. 

Friclc out broccoli seedling plants sowed last 

month, for final transplanting in August or September. 

Cabbages in young plants — should now be planted out 
in good plenty, both for young autumn and winter cab- 
baging, and for cabbage coleworts. 

Ploe former planted advancing young cabbages, 

and draw earth to the stems. 

_— Prick out the last sowed. 

Sow cabbage seed of the smaller quick-heading 

kinds, for autumn and winter coleworts, and young cal^ 
t>ages. 

Savoys — plant out full crops in the mor* open situations 
(b. m. L) in rows at two feet to two and a half asunder, 
that they may have proper time and good scope of room 
to form full cabbaged heads of a large growth for winter 
being the most useful table cabbage in that season. 

Carrots — ^finish thinning the main crop. [See Juke.] 

■ Sow a small or moderate crop of carrots, (b. m.) 

to draw young in autumn, &c. 

Cauliflowers sowed in Jlfay— plant out finally (m. 1.) for 
the Michaelmas crop in October, November, &c. and will 
sometimes continue in tolerable heads till Chriftmas. [See 
May, June, October, &&] 

Celeriac or iumip^ooted celery — plant in drills two 
feet asunder, by six inches in the row. 

Celery — ^plant now full crops in trenches, for autumn 
and winter supply* 

— £arth-up early planted celery. 

Prick out more from seed-beds. 

Early planted celery blanched six or eight inches, 

may begin takmg up for use. 

Chamomilijlowers^^^sxz now w pcrtestossix ^o v«ci». 
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ChervUl — ^may be sowed (m. 1.) for autumn use, fci 
foups, sallads, &c. always to remain where sowed, atkl 
does not require thinning. 

Colexeorts — plant out, and sow fuU crops for autumn 
and winter, both to use in young open greens and smal 
cabbaged hearts. 

Coriander— son a successional small crop. 

Cucumbers under frames — give plenty of free air and 
supplies of water ; and some may have full scope to run, 
by raising the frame at bottom, and the glasses taken off*; 
oUiers may be confined still wholly within the frame, and 
continue defended with the glasses, in case of bad weather. 

— Under hand glasses should — ^have liberty to ex- 
tend, having the glasses raised upon props; and, as ob- 
served in June, it would be beneficial (b.) to spread some 
clean wheat straw, or dry reeds, thinly and regularly on 
the surface of the bed, to extend the runners tLereon ; also 
for preserving the moisture in the earth, and the roots of 
the plants more effectually from the scorching heat of the 
sun ; it likewise keeps the fruit from spotting. 

— ..i.— Night covering is not now required. 

Water cucumbers plentifully in dry hot wea- 
ther every day or two, in a mornmg or afternoon. 

Natural ground cucumbers — for picklers and 

other purposes, should be thinned (b.) to four or five in 
each hole; earth-up the stems, and press them gently 
asunder in different directions ; give plenty of water in dry 
weather. 

Stick some poles for the plants to climb upon, 

to elevate the fruit from the ground, and to preserve it 
clean from spotting by the moisture of the earth. 

Or may also train the runners of some against 

walls, where sowed or planted near enough. 

Dill — may be gathered for use the leaves and top seed- 
umbels, to use in pickling, &c. 

Endive — plant the first main crops for autumn and winter 
of the green curled, and smaller portions of the white and 
Batavian kinds, twelve to fifteen inches asunder ; and 
water them. 

Sow more endive (b. m. 1.) for principal and 

late winter crops. 

Finochio — earth up to blancn, and sow the last crop in 
drills two feet asunder; observing* that as tliis plant nfier 
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attaining full growth soon rans to seed^ some must be sow- 
«d every month from April to July, for succession. 

Garlic and shallots. — may be taken up for present use; 
and when arrived to full growth, and the leaves turning 
yellow, should be taken up wholly ; then dried and housed 
[See August.] 

Gourds and pompUma — water plentiful in dry weather. 

• now in small young green fruit, may be ga- 
thered, to boil, stew, pickle, &c. 

Uorae-radish^ia old plantations, draw out the smaU 
suckers between the main stools. 

Lavender — gather the flower spikes. 

Leeks— deax from weeds, and thin those intended to 
remain where sowed. 

Likewise plant out a full crop of leeks (b. m.) ; 

shorten the tops of the leaves and the long root fibres, then 
plant by dibble in rows at nine by six inches distance, in- 
serting them a moderate length, not too deep in the ground, 
and well water them. 

Lettuce — plant out difierent sorts, twelve to fifteen m- 
dies asunder ; give water. 

■ Thin lettuces remaining where sowed. 

■ Sow different sorts of lettuce seed (b. m. 1.) for 

autunm. 

leave some best full plants of different sorts, pai- 

ticularly such as acquire a full cabbaged growth before 
they run up to stalk ; otherwise the seed is not to be de- 
pended on to produce good full plants in return. 

Love-apple plants-^txaia to walls or stalces. 

Marigold flowers — gather and dry for keeping. 

Marjoram (sweet or knottedj^-'gathet some when ad- 
vancing to flower, for drying. 

Melons— in frames, continue stiU defended with the 
glasses, especially when rain, and every night ; admit plenty 
of free aireVery day ; and give supplies of water moderately. 

under hand-glasses — should have the glasses raised 

three inches upon props (b.) if not done, for the runners 
io extend from under, conducting them out in regular 
order, in different directions ; continue the glasses constant- 
ly over the heads or main stems of the plants, and when 
heavy rains, defend the whole with large thick mats, can 
ras, &c or frames and glasses placed over ; give water in 
Iry wenther. 

under oiled paper frames — should have those «b^ 
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ten eontinued constantly day and night, giving propel aii 
daily, and necepsary waterings. 

Melons — cut or gather these ripening wliile in full per« 
fection, the maturity being discoverable in some sorts by 
their changing yellowish and emitting a fragrant odour, 
and by the t>iick end of the foot stalk at the place of its 
union with the base of the fruit, cracking and separating, 
as it were, in that part : and that, agre^le to these to- 
kens, should be cut befoie it becomes too mellow or dead 
ripe. 

Mint — may still be planted, by cuttings of the stalks 
(b.) or also by rooted on-set plants : all well watered. 

Mushroom beds — continue constantly covered with straw ; 
or may admit a moderate warm rhower. 

Begin making mushroom beds (m. 1.) for au- 
tumn production. [See bEPTEUBER.] 

collect proper supplies of spawn, from old hot- 
beds, horse stable dunghills of several months lying* hone 
rides, and horse mill tracts under cover, dry dungy composts* 
in all of which the spawn carnally oecurs, which is of a white 
fibrous nature, in cakes or lumps of the dry rotted dung ; 
which gather in said lumps, and deposit under cover till 
wanted ; covering close with straw or garden mats. [See 
September.] 

Onions — keep dear from weeds, and if any remun too 
thick, thin them to a proper distance. [See J uyp.] 

Sow onion seed (b. m.) to draw young in Autumn 

for sallads. 

Parsley -^mdj be sowed, if before omitted,— and thin 
the large-rooted kind six inches asunder. 

Parsnips — where any still remain too close, should now 
Hnifh all necessary thinning thereof, (b.) 

Peas — sow the last crops (b. and 1.) of hot.spur8, some 
Lcadman's dwarf, or other dwarf kinds, and marrowfats ; 
and may also sow rouncivals, and egp peas, &c. observing, 
if dry hot weather, first to soak the peas in water a few 
hours, or water the drills 

hoe advancing young crops of peas, and sdpk tho^ 

intended. 

— Leave some peas now in fiiU production for seed* 

PepperminU~iat distilling, gather wh^ begim^ing to 
flower. 

Potaioes^mny be digged up for use, m small portions 
u w«inted. 
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Pot-hei'h^-^rick or plant out from seed beds, as thyme, 
znaijoram, savory, hyssop, sorrel, &c. in showery weatiier. 

Radishes — sow (b. m. 1.) botli of the short top, salmon, 
and turnip-radish, for an autumn erop next month, &o. 

Turnip radUh — sow some small white and red sorts for 
autumn, and black Spanish for autumn and winter. 

Aam^ton— the roots will now be proper for use, (m. 1.) 

Stidtafyy tcortonera, and Hamburgh parsley'^-^m if too 
close, and dear from weeds. 

SmaU aallading — sow every week in a shady border, 
otherwise shaded and watered in dry weather. 

Spinach — the round leaved sort may be sowed for suc- 
cession next month, &c. hoe and thin the last sowed. 

■ Towards (l.]may sow some prickly seeded spinach 
for autumn and winter. [See August.] , 

Strawberries — may be planted in young runner plants, or 
side ofT-sets, either in a shady border till September, or 
where they are to remain. [See Juke and September.] 

Tumip$ — sow a plentiful crop for autumn and winter 
(b. m.) , and some idso towards (1.) ; if rain falls, it will 
be of particular advantage for sowing. 

— « Hoe and thin advancing young crops of turnips, 
having leaves an inch broad | thinning them to six or eigtit 
inches distance. 

French iumip — may be sowed (b. m.) for autumn and 
winter, &<c. it has a smallish oblong root, boils exceedingly 
tender and good flavoured, and is much esteemed to bou 
in broth, soups, and other culinary occauons. 



FRUIT OARDEM AND ORCHARD* 

At this season tne most diligent attention is stiU neces- 
sary in the operation of sunmier pruning and nailing wall 
and entailer trees, both in continuance of the former regu- 
ktion, and more particularly in that wholly omitted l^ 
fore, to regulate the numerous shoots of the year, which in 
the latter case will now be grown into a confused disorder. 

Budding — ^may now be commenced in general (m. 1.) 
hi peaches, opricots, nectarines, plums, cherries, pears, &c 

Stocks for budding, 4;c.— dear from lateral shooU, pre- 
paratory to that operation. 

Summer pruning — where commenced in May or June, 
and the improper and superfluous shoots displaced ^SSk xsssx 
be so conwderable at this time \ and live ^x\TtfSv^^\sos»a«»^ j 
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rtqaaeduto fiMln m ftbentamtd regular shoots to tfat 
walky Ac aooBifing as tk^ aivancc ife gi»vtk, and to a* 
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wall and ecfolkr trees is uMJm d tiD tins cixne, crrat con* 
IbMon most coDsequertij occur m the muDeraas dioots ctf 
the jear, aod siioaM now be icgolated with the ntmost «t- 
tentiaii and expeditioo, that the whole msj be completed 
caf Ij in the nioath. 

in wan trees in gencxal die pmning and train- 
ing should now be finwhfd as sooo as possible, both for die 
rcgularitj and benefit of the trees, aziid prosperity of the 
fruit; Rich as in apricots, peaches, nectarines, plmnsy 
cherries, && cutting out the facT% ht and odier iH^friaced 
luxuriant dioots, and thinnii^ die superfluous, &c. agree- 
able to the directioiis in June, retaining abundance of die 
well i^aced proper shoots at dieir full lengdi, and timiling 
them dose and regularij to the wall, ginng over them ererj 
week or fortnight after, to prune out unless afker-shoots^ 
and to nail in the regular supply dose, according as thej 
advance in length, and sudi as casiudly detach from dieir 

Espalier tree§ — prune and regulate, as advised for wall 
trees. 

Protect ripe wall frmt — from birds, wasps, &c. the 
former by nets placed over the trees ; the latter by phials 
of sweetened water, or other liquor, to decoy and drown 
them tberdn. 

IVall fruit tliim — where any still remain too thick, par- 
ticularly apricou, peaches, nectarines, and large plums, &c. 

Blighted wall trees, ^c. — attend to as advised last monUi. 

To vinth give good attention — they still shooting nume- 
rously and strong ; prune out the improper, usdess, and 
unnecesrary shoots, as directed in May and June, retain- 
ing all those in fruit, witli others that are strong and well 
placed, according to the directions in August; and naO 
the whole in dose to the wall in regular order. 

Fig trees-^tiovr Advanced in numerous shoots, piune 
out the forenght and other irr^ular and vexy long strong 
growths, and noil in all the others dose, not shortened. 

fValniite (green J — are now proper to gather for pick- 
ling, before the internal paru begin to shell or harden. 

Cherries (ripe) — continue to defend from birds with 
tiets, particularly best sorts oo walls, &c. 
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Currants and gooseberrieg against walls, jv.- .prune out 
the superfluous, crowding, a^ irregular snoots, and naiJ 
the others in dose, to admit the benefit of the sun to the 
fruit ; likewise in standard bushes. 

— Hipe currants net some to keep off birds; 

crthers, in the fuU sun, may be shaded with mats, to con- 
tinue the fruit longer in perfection. 

Baspberriet — dear from straggling suckers between the 
lows, to admit the sun and air to the firuit now ripening. 



FLOWER GARDEN AMD PLBASURE GROUND. 

The fiower garden and pleasure ground, && having 
been furnished in the preceding months with the requisite 
artides, the pritidpol work now consists chicflj in keeping 
all the different compartments in proper order, in the 
neatest manner, and to give any necessary regulation to 
the flowers, plants, shrubs, &c. • 

AU compartments — of borders, beds^ shrubberies, lawns, 
walks, &c. keep in the neatest order ; flower plants of ir- 
r^ular rude growth trim as required, and stick those 
wanting support ; dip edgings and hedges ; prune disor- 
derly shrubs, &c. mow and sweep grass ; weed, sweep, 
and roll gravd. Dig vacant flower beds. 

Box edgings — not having had the summer dipping, 
should now have it performed in general, and new edgings 
may still be planted, and wdl watered. 

The dipping of box edgings, &c is most 

advisable afler rain or in moist weather, as when cut in 
very dry hot weadier, it is apt to parch, and make them 
change of a disagreeable foxy colour. 

Thrift edgings — done flowering, cut off the decayed 
flowers, and cut the sides even if irregular. 

Clipping — will now be required in all sorts of hedges, 
cutting them close and even at the sides and top. 

Pi-uning — may be performed to any kind of shrubs and 
plants, to reduce disorderly growths. 

Budding — may be performed in any curious roses, Ita- 
lian jasmines, and other curious shrufa« and trees, whereby 
to propagate any choice or desirable sorts. 

Layers — now make layers of all curious carnations, alto 
of do^es, double scarlet and mule sweet-williams, and ca- 
pital varieties of pinks. [See the directions of June for 
the method of laying.] 
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Layers — Likewise may lay young shools of curious ever*, 
greens, roses, &c. 

Piping — should now be principally finished in pinkg 
and carnations, by planting cuttings of the young bottom 
•hoots. [See June.] 

■ And any early-planted pipings, if now well 

rooted, and advanced in top growth, prick out into beds 
or borders ; and water well. 

Flowering plants — advancing iui tall growth, and dim. 
bers, support with sticks in a neat manner. 

————— Where flowering plants of rambling 
growth are very irregular, trim and regulate them as re- 
quired. 

Floiver plants required for transplanting — to flower the 
same year, may be performed in most of the transplanting 
annuals ; remove with balls of earth to the roots, espcd- 
ally large plants, giving water ; also some fibrous rooted 
perennials ok biennials, that aie of moderate or middling 
growth, either such as are beginning to flower, or tliat are 
advancing to that state, if transplanted with good balls, 
and well watered will succeed. 

Planting — ^perform, in pricking out seedling perennials 
and biennials ; or occasionaUy plant larger or full flower- 
ing plants required in vacant parts of flower borders, &c. 
or in pots, removed with bulls ; also prick out early pip- 
ings of pinks and carnations, and occasionally plant slips, 
off-sets, and cuttings of young flower stems and shoots of 
any curious flowering perennials for increase ; likewise re- 
plant small off* sets of bulbs ; finish planting out any re- 
maining annuals, and transplant others where required in 
vacant places. 

Save seeds — of annuals and biennials, and of any per- 
ennials required that are ripe. 

Seedling perennial* and biennials — finish pricking out ; 
and water welL 

Double ^flowered perennials — of any curious kinds, pro- 
pagate some by cuttings of the flower stalks, (b.) ; others 
by slips and cuttings of young shoots, and some by bot- 
tom off'-sets, as they yield no seed. 

Sozving — is now practised only occasienally in some few 
articles of quick flowering hardy annuals, to flower in au- 
tumn ; or sometimes in auricuhw, polyanthusses, and bul- 
bous roots ; and occasionally in any other perennials one} 
biennials (b.) if before omitted. 
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Annual flatters — having been all principally sowed, 
planted, and removed to the places where they are to 
flower, now only require occasional waterings, especially 
those in pots ; and some to be supported with sticks. 

~^— ~'— Give frequent waterings in dry weather, 
to annuals in pots and borders. 

Support with sticks all annuals of trailing 

or weakly upright growth, and climbers. 

Sowing hardy annuals, to flower in au- 
tumn, may be performed (b.) m any quick flowering kinds 
mentioned last month ; as lupines, sweet peas, mignio- 
nette, ten-weeks-stocks, candy- tuft, virgin stock, &c. 

Hardy annuals — thin the patches of large kinds, where 
remaining too dose. 

Bulbous roots — lately done flowering, and the leaves de- 
cayed, should be taken up where intended, and the off- 
sets separated, before they commence a fresh growth. 

■ The bulbous roots of lilies, martagons, 

and others of the scaly-rooted tribe, lately done flowering, 
and the leaves, &c. decayed, may be tucen up, and the 
off-sets separated and planted again soon, as these ports 
will not keep long out of the ground, so well as the solid 
and tunicated bulbs. 

Seeds of bulbous roots may be sowed. 

Autumnal flowering bulbs — ^may now be planted (m. I.), 
to blow in September and October. 

I Beds in which bulbous roots have flowered — and 
the roots are taken up, should be digged to improve the 
soil for planting with bulbs, &c. in autumn. 

Seedling bulbs— of two years old, take up when 

the leaves decay, and plant again in beds three inches 
asunder. 

Off-sets — of bulbous roots, and any cnrious fibrous 
rooted perennials that occur, should be planted. 

Gravel walks — roll every week once or twice ; and com 
monly every Saturday, especially after rain, or if very dry, 
water before rolling. 

Grass lawns, i[e, — still keep regularly ent dose and 
fven, by dmdy mowing once a week or fortnight, and 
rolled. 

Watering — ^perform in dry weather to pots, new-plunted 
fcedlings, layers, pipings, cutting &c. 

Dry weatker-^wtLtet all phints hi pots every day ; also 
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sire proper waterings to all newly planted artidesi and to 
myers, cuttings, seed beds, &c. 

Sftowtry veather-^h proper for all pricking out, plant- 
ing and sowing ; also for cutting box edgings, evergreer 
hedges, and rcdiing gravel walks, &c. 

Hedges — of all sorts should now be dipped, as they will 
DOW be grown rough in the numerous shoots of the year* 
[See JuvE and August.] 

Auricuiai and ftoiyantkuuea — hare youAg seedline* 
pricked Ottt, and off- sets from old roots planted into shac^ 
bordors. 

Old auriculas in pots may be fresh potted, 

(m. L) See August.] 

Camatimu — should have tlie flower stalks tied up neatly 
to strait sticks ; and the stage carnations in pots, place 
•n the stf^ or stand where intended (b. m.) to remain for 
flowering ; the pots often watered. 

■ May continue laying carnations, and planting 

pipings. [See June.] 

Prick out carnation seedlings. 

Colchicum and autumnal crocus— ^vaKy now be planted 
<m. L) to flower in autumn ; also the autumnal narcissus, 
Guernsey lily, &c. [See August.] 

Hearts^ease — large Dutdi, plant slips and off-sets there- 
of (m. 1.), as the seed is not always to be depended on, at 
least not with certunty of producing the same ; ^ve water 
abundantly. 

Honeysuckles and jasmines — running kinds, train up to 
walls, arbours, and stakes ; and prune away irregular and 
superabundant shoots. 

Lilies and martagons — done flowering, (m. 1.) and the 
stalks decayed, may be taken up, dther for removal, or 
where in large bunches to be parted, or the off-sets sepa- 
rated ; and sither planted again directly or soon after, es- 
pecially the off-sets; the large bulbs al?o, soon in autumn, 
•8 they don't keep well. [1^ August,] 

Mignionette and ten^ufeeks'stocks — may still ht sowed, 
to flowef late. 

Pasaionjiower — prune out the irregular and Superfluous 
shoots of die year, and train the others to the WaU, && in 
tegular order for fiowerins. 

Stock gUlifiovers — of the Brompton, queen sorts, prick 
0Ut from seed-beds, into other beds or borders ; also plant 
ftit some finally into borderS| beds, nots, &c. to fcmain t 
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these plants having naked woody roots, do not suceeed well 
Djr after transplanting, when of large growth. 

Ten-weelt'Stocks — may be sowed to flower late, and in 
winter. 

WalUfiovtrs — plant slips of the double bloody (b.) 

Prick out all seedling walls. [See June.] 

ShnMo'les keep in good order — pruning out any ram- 
bling rude shoots and decayed flower stalks ; and hoe and 
clear off weeds. 

Evergreens — may be pruned, where they advance in any 
disorderly productions. 

Clip evergreen hedges. 

Seedling evergreens thin in showery weather, 

and pricked in other bed&, in rows^ six inches asunder ; 
more particularly firs and pines : giving occasional watering 
and shading from the sun in dry hot weather. 

Or larger evergreens may be transplanted with 

balls, if occasionally wanted. 



l/VORK IN THE NURSERY 

The nursery business in this month comprises the con* 
tbuation of several works of the two former, May, and 
June, consisting of hoeing, weeding, watering, and some 
t>ccasional shading, propagating by budding, layers, cut- 
tings, some transplanting and pricking out, with some oc- 
casional works of pruning, training, &c 

Weeding and umtering — ^will now demand particular at- 
tention ; for as weeds generally at this season continue ad* 
vancing conbiderably in all parts, they should be diligently 
kept under, and in dry weather many sorts of small young 
plants will need frequent watering ; and is particularly ne- 
cessary to all plants in pots. Seedling trees and shrubs, 
and others of slender growth ; also to all plants in pots, 
and to any seedling plants lately plant^, or pricked 
out, as likewise to newly planted cuttings, ^ps, layers, 

&C. 

Hoeing — perform in dry weather, to destroy weeds be- 
tween rows of young trees, and in all compartments where 
weeds are advancing in considerable growth, and where the 
hoe can be introduced, cutting them up radically, that they 
may not grow again, and that the ground may thereby ap" 
pear in a dean neat order ; for, by giving a proper hoeing, 
and eradicating the weeds dSecfcually, you loocfcxv^x&^^^^s^ 
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theiorfiice benefidaUy to the growth of the plants^ 
in seed beds of small young plants cf dose growth. 

Hand-weed — where the hoe is not admissible, bdbn 
the weeds increase much in size to spread, entangle widi^ 
and injure the plants, now in tlieir infant state. 

Shading from the mid-day iun — in hot dry weather wiU 
be proper, occasionally to some slender seedling exotics^and 
lo any seedling evergreens lately pricked out, &c. 

May now prick out some young seedling evergreent--^ 
paiticularly such as pines, firs, cedars, &c. if a showery 
or moist season ; and if succeeded by dry weather, must be 
frequently watered, and sliaded occasionally in hot sunny 
days. 

Finith pricking out seedling heriaeeous pUmts~^o( fibttms 
rooted perennials and biennials into beds and borders, and 
give water. 

Pruntng |»ei/onii— 'where necessary, in trees and shrubt 
to regulate or displace any rude, rambling, or other ditoiw 
derly summer shoots. 

Prune or trim evergreens — aeomding as particular sorts 
may require, either to reduce casual, rank, or any disorderly 
or rude rambling shoots of the year, ot to trim or train any 
in hedges, or for particular occasions. 

Look over young fruit trees— caX away all shoots from 
the stems, and any very luxuriant and rude rambling shoota 
of the head. 

■ Likewise examine young waU trees — and ent 

out dose very rank and ill placed shoots of the present smo- 
mer, together with all the snoots from the ctems, and train 
in the regular shoots of the head to the wall, &c. in propet 
order, at their full length. 

Budding or inoculaiing — may now be performed in ge- 
neral, (m. 1.) in all sorts of fruit trees that are usually 
propagated by that method; as peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, pears, plumbs^ dierries, &c. as also in any curious, 
scarce, or particular s<»:ts oi ornamental trees, shrubs, &c« 
diis and the beginning of next month, it being the propef 
season for that business. 

— 7'i-«m stocks — intended for budding this season. 

* - Budded trees of last year— look over occasionally 
Aose now advancing in the first shoots, in order to displace 
all shoots produced from the stems below the bud shoot. 

Propagate by layers, cuttings and s/tps— of the young 
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ahoot« of the year, principally in eveigreens ; or by layen, 
both in evtfgreens and deciduous trees and ^rubs ; by 
either of which methods, many sorts will root more freely 
in the tender young shoots of the f ununer than in t^ie olid 
wood* 
Simmer cUp kedget^i not done in June. 



THE ORESN HOUSE. 

Any green*hou8e exotics of tender succulent plants, still 
remaining in the house, remove now into the open air; 
or if continued longer in the ereen-house, have tlie full 
air admitted day and night ; su(£ as censuses, African aloes, 
torch thistles, ficoides, &c. 

Water — will now be necessary to all green- house j^anta 
evc»T day or two in dry weather. 

Fresh earik — or loosen the earA in the tops of the pots 
occaaonally, especially where the surface appears crusted or 
binding. 

Plant ilipi and cutting* — of myrtles, geraniums, heaths^ 
shrubby asters, tansey, ^^uble nasturtiums, balm of Gilead, 
Ac. and cuttings of succultnt ]dants under hand glasses. 

Layers make — of lower young branches and shoots of 
shrubby green-house plants, (b.) 

Succulent plants— rpiopiipite by suckers, off-sets, and cut- 
tings ; first dry in some of the moisture, by pl|u4ng them 
in tile air two or three days, 

Propa^^tf'— different sorts of green-houec exotics, by 
cuttings, slips^ ofP^ets, suckers, layos, and budding. 

Seedling green-hmtu pisa/s— when two, three, or four 
inches high, pnos singly in small pots, or several togethez 
in large pots, till advanced in gpwwth ; give water, and oc« 
easional shading from the full sun. 

AU green-house plants, — supply with necessary waterings 
in hot weather ; sometimes watering all over the heads, to 
wash off dust, &c.aiid to refrerh them ; detach all decayed 
leaves and shoots ; or any advancing in irregular growtn 
hay be pruned as required. 

Oranges and lemem — give good attention to water in dry 
weather; if the bloasom is very thick, on those in flower,some 
may be thinned, to strengthen the growth of the otiier ; 
and those thinned off, serve ^or perfumery, or orangc-flowct 
water, &c. 
» . To any orange treea^ Aa, ^^ax&a& 
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Jiis year, and plunged in bark-beds, to strike tbem more 
expeditiously or effectually, or seedling oranges in hotbedsy 
CO draw up tall for stocks, give now a large admission of 
free air and frequent waterings, and occasionally shade them 
from the hot sun : and young seedling oranges, when three 
or four inches high, prick singly in small pots ; watered 
and shaded. 

Buddin^'-^m&j be performed to oranges. 



lemons. &c. (m. 1.) 



HOT-HOUSE AND STOVE. 

The hot-house plants are f till principally to remain in 
this preservatory, and the bark-bed heat continued, espe- 
cially in pineries, but no fires ; tliey will now require a large 
admission of fresh air, and frequent waterings ; or in hot- 
bouses having many different sorts of exotics much crowded, 
some may now (b. m) ; be removed into a green-house or 
glass case, with the sashes open in front, there to remiun 
five or six weeks, during the hotter part of the season. 

The bark-bed-— -in the pineries, &c. must still be continu- 
ed in a moderate heat ; it will require a renewal next 
month. 

Pkmt crowns and tuckers of pines — obtained from the 
ripe fruit and old plants, according as they occur, each 
planted in a small pot, and plunged in a bark-bed or other 
hot-bed, under glasses ; and in two years they become fruit- 
ing plants. 

the pines — ^must have frequent watering, both 

those advancing in fruit and the successional plants of oH 
degrees of growth, applying the water with moderation, 
to preserve the earth in a middling degree moist : and al- 
ways more moderately in plants with fruit ripening, than 
tiie others. 

-Shifting succession pines — into larger pots, 
may be commenced (1.) ; but next month is more eligible 
fbr general shifting. [See August.] 

/iir should now be admitted freely, and the glasses 

opened considerably in the heat of runny days, but shut 
lose towards evening. 

Watering — demands good attention now, to the hothouse 
^ants in generaL 

AU exotics of the hot'house — keep dean from (^ny sort of 
ibttlness they are apt to contract, wasliing it off as occasion 
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tequirtt : pick or cut off decayed leaves, and dead or dis- 
tempered shoots &c- and extirpate insects in the best man- 
ner possible, by cleaning and washing the leaves, &c. and 
occasionally fumigating with tobacco, strewing tobacco 
dust, &c over : but in the pine plants particularly, the 
utmost care is occasionally required, to keep them clean 
from -die peculiar smaH vermin that often greatly annoy 
these exotics. 

Any plants in a weak nckly state — put into new pots 
with some fresh earth, and plunge in a bark-bed. 

Propagatt hothou$e plants — by suckers, cuttings, off- 
sets, crowns, layers, &c. 

In the propagation of the different hot-house plants — by 
the several methods of cuttings, slips, crowns, suckers, off- 
sets, layers, &c. of other plants, being generally all planted 
in pots, give the assistance ot the bark-bed, &c. plunging 
the pots therein ; give water and shade occasionally. 



A UG UST. 



TUB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

This is now a principal s ason for sowing and planting;; 
several autumnal and winter crops, and for next spring and 
summer; to which particular attention is required, as 
hereafter explained in the respective sorts ; they will noi 
admit of delay. 

Prepare the ground — as cleared off, by dunging and 
digging, for the reception of Be\eral principal crop« re- 
quisite to put in at this season. 

As soon as the ground ir digged — if dry weather, sow 
directly while the earth is fresh turned up, and the surface 
a little moist, which if a dry seabon, will be of particular 
advantage in fco^vmg. 

Weeds — now advancing numerously in the autumn 
growth, should be effectually destroyed, before they spread 
or seed. 

Hoe — to kill weeds, and to loosen the ground between 
rows of advancing cabbage, coleworts, cauliflowers, savoys, 
broccoli, borecole, celery, endive, lettuce, leeks, cardooiiF, 
peas, beans, finochio, kidney-beans, &c. and draw earth to 
*.he stems of the stalky kinds. 
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Hoe — Also hoe and thin seed beds of turnips, radidxes, 
spinach, lettuce, turnip-radishes, &c. 

Sowing — in the necessary crops of the season, attend to 
in proper time; some for the end of autumn, others prin- 
cipally for winter and spring;, and early crops next sum. 
roer; such as cabbage, coleworts, cauliflowers, lettuces, 
onions, spinach, turnips, radiches, carrots, corn-sallad, 
chervilj &c [See the different articles.] 

Plant — All necessary crops for autumn and winter, or 
next spring and summer crops, in proper time of celery, 
endive, cabbage, coleworts, savoys, lettuces, broccoli, bore« 
cole, and leeks. 

Prick out — seedling celery, cabbages, coleworts. Sec, 
to strengthen for final transplanting. 

Earth-up plants to blanch — celery, celeriac, finochio, 
cardoons, &c. 

In rainy or showery weather — take opportunity to sow, 
prick, and plant all necessary crops of the season ; and to 
plant slips, off-sets, &c. of aromatic and other pot-herbs. 

Seed-beds of small seeds— \&te\y sowed, water in dry 
weather; and shade those of cauliflowers. &c. from the 
mid-day sun. 

Seeds ripeninff — now in many sorts of plants, gather as 
they attain perfection. 

Pickling articles — will now be proper to gather in va- 
rious sorts, as cucumbers, kidney-beans, nasturtium berries, 
radish pods, love-apples, capsicums, small onions, artichoke 
bottoms, &c. 

Watering in dry weather — is required for all newly 
pricked out young plants, and others lately planted; to 
cucumbers often ; and to seed-beds. 

Alexanders and angelica — ^may be sowed to come in 
sooner next year, than those of the following spring 
sowing. 

Aromatic Iterbs — propagate by parting roots, as balm, 
pennyroyal, mint, chamomile, &c. 

Gather aromatic herbs for drying and distilling, 

of the sorts directed in June and July. 

Artichokes — now in production of heads, break down 
the stalks according as the fruit is gathered. 

Asparagus — now aU run to stalk, requires only clearing 
(torn weeds 

j3a//n-:-.gather for drying, and plant slips. 

Beant'-^'plant (b.) for a Michaelmas crop, of the masui. 
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frans, white blossoms, &c. in a south exposure : they wiU 
produce in the latter end of September, October, &c. 

Kidney-heam — a moderate crop may be sowed (b.) of 
some dwarf kinds, as the Battersea and Canterbury white 
4warfs, black and red speckled, &c. for latest production 
\See July.] 

Borage, chervil, and com salad — may now be sowed 
for autumn and winter, and the following spring; either 
broad cas^ and raked in, or in shallow drills six inches 
asunder ; all to remain whore sowed. 

Borecole — plant out the last full crops. 

Broccoli — finish planting the last principal crop (b. m.) 

Cabbage plants — of the June and July sowing, plant 
out abundantly for late young cabbage &nd cabbage cole- 
worts for autumn and winter. 

Sow cabbage seed (b.) for a full crop of young 

plants to stand the winter, and for early and first generiJ 
crops next summer; for which have seed both of the 
early kinds, as early York, sugar-loaf, Buttersea, Deptford, 
Antwerp, &c. and large late sorts ; also of red cabbage ; 
perform the sowing neitlier sooner nor later than from 
about the third or fourth, to the tenth or twelfth of this 
month, that the plants may not run in the spring (remark 
this J, and that they may acquire proper strength to stand 
the winter, sow at the above time, for c^ibbage coleworts, 
some Yorkshire, Battersea, sugar-loaf, &c. as being close- 
growing and quick-hearting kinds. 

Turnip-cabbage — ^if in request, plant out two feet 
asunder. 

Savoys — finish planting the main crops (b.) in rows at 
two feet distance. 

Cardoons — advanced to large growth, tie up the leaves 
close, and earth-up all round each plant, to blanch them. 

Carrots — sow a small crop (b. m.), to come in for 
drawing young in the spring. 

Cauliflowers — planted out last month for the autumn 
and winter crops, should be hoed, and earth drawn about 
the stems. 

I . Sow cauliflower seed — for a supply of younff 

plants to stand the winter, in frames, hand-glasses, and 
tv-urm borders : perform this sowing from the 1 8th to the 
21 St or 23d at latest {observe the time); and the plants 
surviving the winter are to be planted out in the sprin^^ 
for early and main summer crops \ foi 7jVv\sJcv >tt^ «».\sJl\^ ^a 
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obrerve the above-mentioned time of i90wing, not soonei 
nor later ; for if sowed sooner, many of the young plants 
are apt to button or run to small button heads in winter, 
if a mild oper. season ; and if sowed later, will not obtain 
proper strength before the winter, or commencement of 
cold weather. 

Celeriac — earth up and plant more in drills. 

Celertf — continue planting more into trendies, fbr a 
plentiful successional winter crop, and earth-up the former 
planted moderately, once a week or fortnight, for blanching. 

Prick out the late seedling celery, to grow strong, 

for final transplanting in the end of autumn. 

Some of the forward planted celery in trenches, 

will now be blanched in tolerable perfection, to take up 
for general use occasionally as wanted. 

Co/^a*or/s«— plant out plenty in rows a foot asunder, Ibr 
autunm and winter. 

Prick out cole worts from seed-beds. 

Sow colewort seed (b.) of the early dose growing 

cabbage kinds, a full crop to plant out next month and 
October, for winter and fDllowing spring. 

Or sow also a good crop, from about the fourth 

or fifth to the tenth ; principally for spring, not to run 
in that season ; and what are not used for coleworts will 
advance to good headed cabbages. 

Cucumbers — now in hot dry weather want water every 
day. 

— — Hand-glasses, or cucumber ridges, may either 
be removed, or still continued, to defend the main stem of 
the plants from intemperate weather. 

The cucumbers in frames may now be fuHy 

exposed occasionally ; or may continue the frames and 
glasses over some, either in the frame beds, or some spare 
frames, &c. placed over some of the hand-glass ridges €k 
picklers, to defend them occasionally with tlie glasses of the 
said frames, from excessive rains, whereby to preserve the 

Slants in a good bearing state, and the fruit of a dear dean 
andbome growth, and free from spots. 

Pickling cucumbers in the open ground, now in 

a bearing state, should be gathered young for that occa- 
•ton, or some left to grow larger for other purposes. 

May sow or plant cucumbers ^b>.) in a dender 

hot- bed, defended with glasses of nights, in unfavourable 
weather; and transplant some in s. i*kovW under fram«» 
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and glasses (b. m.) to produce some late fruit in October 
&c. 

Dill — now in seed-umbels, is proper to gatlier for use, 
AS in pickling, &c. 

Endive — should be planted now in full crops for autumn 
and winter, the green curled for tlie main crops, and some 
white curled and Batavian endive as secondary crops, 
planting the whole twelve or fifteeen inches asunder, each 
sort separate : giving water. 

Tie up full grown endive every week, to blanch. 

Sow a last crop of endive (b. m.) , for winter and 

next spring. 

Fennel--mtLj be sowed, and old roots or ofT-sets thereof 
planted. 

Garlic, shallots, and rocambole — finish taking up for 
keeping. 

JLeeks — complete planting the main crops (b. m.) ; 
shorten the long fibres of the root and tops of the leaves, 
plant them in rows nine by six inches asunder, and water 
chem. [Sec Jul v.] 

Lettuces — sow wlute and green cos, brown Dutch, im- 
perial, Silesia, and white and green cabbage-lettuce, 
(b. m. 1.) for autumn, winter, and next spring. 

Plant and thin the last raised lettuce to a foo 

distance, to grow for use this autunm. 

Sweet fnarjoram — now of full growth, pull up a portioi 
to dry for winter. 

Mint — finiA gathering, to dry for keeping. 

Mushroom beds — may be made ; and collect musnroom 
spawn. [Set last monUi and September.] 

Nasturtium berries — gather for pickling. 

Onions — arrived to full growth in large bulbs, and tht 
stalks and leaves withering, should be pulled up, spread to 
dry and harden, and housed. 

— — Gatlier small button onionsfor pickling ; also 
the top bulbs of the tree onion. 

Sow winter onions (b.m.l.) both of the bulbous 

and Welsh kinds, to draw in young growths the end of au- 
tumn, part of winter, and all the spring months ; and some 
of the former to remain for early bulbing next summer ; as 
the Welch onion never bulbs,but is the most hardy to stand 
the winter, sow some for a certain plentiful crop of young 
spring onions or cibols. 

Let them be sowed very thick in fo\K i«.\. ^^'j^ 

'A 
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beds, each sort separate ; tread down the seed, and rake^ it 
in regularly* 

i)i^/o7i.t--defend from excessive rain and cold niglits, con- 
tinuing the frames &nd lights, &c. constantly over the bed& 

Give air freely to melons in hot dry weather, and 

occasional moderate waterings. 

But melons ripening, water very sparingly. 

To hand-glasses, melon beds, still continue th« 

glasses over the plants, and defend them occasionally &om 
excessive wet, by the means advised last month. 

Likewise observe tlie same care to melons under 

oiled paper frames. 

Parsley — may be sowed (b.) if required. 

Peas — a small ur moderate supply of hotspurs and 
dwarfs may be sowed (b.) for the last crop. 

Potatoes — now well increased in size, may be taken up 
in larger quantities, but let the main crop continue in grow A 
till October. 

Pot and sweet herbs— m&y be planted of different sorts, 
both in full plants and in rooted dips and off-sets. 

RadisJiei — sow (b. m 1.) for autumn, both of the red tfaor' 
tops, and mort plentifully ofthe salmon kind. 

Sow also turnip-radishes. 

Likewise sow black Spanisli radish (b.) fb? 

autumn and winter. 

— — — Radish seed pots — gather to pickle. 

Turnip radish — sow some small white and red soMs for 
autumn ; the large black Spanish (b. m.) for autumn and 
winter ; and hoe the hist sowed young crops, thinning the 
former two or three inches, the latit six or eight. 

Small stUlading^sow once a week or fortnight, watered 
and shaded in hot sunny weather, till the plants come up ; 
or sow in a shady border. 

Spinach — sow the winter crop of the prickly-seeded or 
triangiilar-leaved kind (b. m.) and towards (1.), this sort 
being the hardiest to stand the winter, geneyrally sowing the 
seed broad-cast and raked in regiilarly ; some may be sow- 
ed in drills. 

Or may also sow round leaved spinach (b.) , fbi 

use the latter end of autumn, &c. 

Jn sowing the above crop of winter spinach, may 

scatter a small portion of hardy green cabbage lettuce thinly 
to cut out in winter, and for early spring rallads. 

Strawberry -beds — done bearing, clear from weeds, and 
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cut awsLj the large old leaves and spreading nmnen, that 
the plants may more effectually acquire a fresh stocky 
growth before winter. 

Plant strawberries in young runner 

plants or side off-sets. [See June and September.] 

Turnips — sow the last crop (b.m.) hoc and thin the 
young advancing crops sowed last month, &c. 

French turnips — sow (b. m.), and tliin the former sow- 
ed five or six inches asunder. [See July.] 



FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

At this season many sorts of fruit will be ripening ; and 
those upon wall-trees and espaliers should have all possible 
assistance, by continuing tlie trees trained close and regular, 
to admit the beneficial effects of the free air and benign 
influence of the sun, that the fruit may attain its peculiai 
perfection in growth, ripeness, and flavour. 

Occasional pruning and training — in wall trees and es- 
paliers, will still be required ; and if any principal summer 
pruning, nailing, &c. remains to be done, complete the 
whale now as soon as possible. 

i No pruning in standards is particu> 

larly required at this season. 

Wall-tress — and espaliers, should have all principal sum- 
mer pruning and training completed, by cutting out the 
fortright and other ill placed, improper, and superfluous 
shoots of the year, and training in the others close to the 
wall, not now shortened, where room to extend them. [See 
June and July.] 

— ^ Pruned the two last months, and the shoots 

trained in should be gone over again now, to cut out after- 
shoots not useful or rcquidte, and to adjust any irregulaiity 
of the former trained that project from the wall, and the 
others that advance in length ; nailing and fastening the 
whole in close ^ both to preserve the regularity of tlie trees, 
and to admit the sun and air freely to the fruit. 

Train in necessary proper alioots — such as the well placed 
side productions and leaders to the branches ; continue them 
at full length where there is room.[See June and July.] 

Budding or inoculating — should now be finished in fruit- 
trees (b. m.) 

Fruit — now ripemn^ aoundantly on w&U tK«e,^«s<gSSissw^ 
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had standards, gather for present eating ; as apncots,peac:]^^ 
some early nectarines, figs, and grapes ; plenty of pc>an^ 
plums, cherries, currants, late gooseberries, raspberries, mul. 
berries, nlberts, apples, See. 

Protect ripe totdl fruit — from the depredation of wasps 
and flies, by placing phials of sweetened or strong-sraelling 
liquor, to decoy and drown them. 

— Likewise net cherries and other 

choice wall fruit, to keep off* birds. 

Vines — yrill still require particular attention, as they will 
yet advance in many useless shoots, which should be con- 
stantly pruned out ; and the former-trained shoots, both of 
the present bearere, and otherr, continue to train to the wall 
close and r^ular, to admit the full sun and free air to the 
grapes, now well advanced in growth, and some ripening ; 
and as the said shoots will now be much advanced in lengtii, 
continue those eligible for next year's bearers, and train 
them in accordingly ; shorten any of considerable extent 
beyond their limited bounds, and most of the fVuit bearing 
shoots, may now be moderately shortened, a joint or two 
above the fruit, according to their strength, extension, and 
situation on the vine : for by shortening or stopping the 
present fruit-shoots, it will turn the nourishment more fully 
to the growth of the grapes. 

Fig-trees — should have the fore-right ill-placed shoots 
pruned away ; but retain all the others generally at their 
full length, and nail them in regular, to admit the fiill sun 
to the figs now beginning to ripen. 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

Continue to keep all parts of the pleasure ground, &c. 
in neat order, by hoeing, raking and cleaning the borders, 
beds, and shrubberies ; dipping edgings and hedges : roll- 
ing gravel, and mowing gnus, &c. 

Dig-^wncant beds and borders. 

Weeds — being unsightly and detrimental, keep them al- 
ways well under, especially as they will now be advancing 
numerously in the autumn growth. 

Hoe and rake — borders, shrubberies ; continue the flowera 
and shrubs always in regular order, and clear from weeds 
aqJ litteT 
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TJirift edgings — cut off the decayed flowers, and in thick 
close edgings that are considerably spreading and irregular, 
cut tlie sides regularly even ; new edgings may b6 planted, 
(m. 1.) 

Box edgings — clip ; and new ones may be planted (m 
1.) [See July and October.] 

Clipping — finish in hedges and box edgings. 

Prune disorderly growths — in flowers and shrubs. 

Pink and carnation pipings — early planted, if well 
struck out, and advanced in growth, should be pricked 
out ; and finish planting pipings (b.) covered close with a 
hand-g^ass ; or, in this late planting, if rome pots thereof 
were placed in a bark bed, 4&c it would forward them con- 
siderably ; give occasioni>il shade from the hot sun, and 
moderate watering, to make them strike sooner and more 
effectually. 

Sowings planting, a"ul removing — will be necessary in 
several sorts of seeds, plants, roots, off-set?, slips, &c. 

Articles to sote — are principally auriculas, polyanthucses, 
anemones, ranunculusses, seeds of bulbous roots, &c. (b. 
m.) ; all in large pots, either to move to shade in summer 
€x shelter in wmtcr ; or may all be sowed in a bed ot 
border. 

Planting — may be performed occasionally ; such as to 
finish pricking out seedling perennials and biennials from 
seed-beds ; and layers and pipings of carnations and pinks; 
also plant off-sets of bulbous rootp, autumnal flowering 
bulbs, and slips and off-sets of perennials; or present 
flowering annuals and moderate perennials may be occa- 
sionally removed with balls, to supply vacandes ; water 
welL 

Fhwer plantS'—con^M^ always in some regularity of 
growth, by occasionally trimming any ill-growicg produc- 
tions ; give timely support of sticks or stakes, where 
needful. 

Flowering plants requiring (ransplanting— to flower the 
same year, may be removed with balls, in many sorts ol 
annuals, and some fibrous rooted moderate growing peren- 
nials, &C. and well watered. 

Biennials and perennials — finish pricking out late seed- 
lings, and plant off-sets from old plants. 

Seed — gather of all annual and biennial flowers now 
•ipe, and of any perennials required* 

Annual fower teed&^^^&ssx «53l wwSa ^ 'iaK^ ^sixsswxbsw- ^ 
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turity : to obtain that of tender curious sorts, place _ 
pots in a deep garden frame or glass case, to protect them 
from rain and cold ; as finest balsams, cock's-combs, ane- 
mones, ranunculuses. Sec, 

Annual flower seeds — To annuals in pots give frequent 
wateringb in dry weather. 

Bulbous roots — ^lately out of bloom, and the stalks de- 
caying, may be taken up, if required, and the off-sets se* 
parated. 

. Plant all bulbous off-sets, especially small 

ones, in separate beds from the main bulbs. 

The main bulbs and large off-sets, now 

taken up in proper time at the decay of the leaves and 
stalks, may be housed for autumn planting, &c. but if any 
are unavoidably removed that have commenced a fresh 
growth in new root fibres, they should be replanted again 
as soon as possible. 

Dig beds — for bulbous roots, to improve the soil ready 
for planting. 

Autumnal flaneHng huJbs — finish planting, to flower the 
same autumn ; as colchicums, autumnal crocus, sea dafllb- 
dil, &c. (b m.), in beds, borders, or pots ; also Guernsey 
and Belladonna lilies in pots, to place under shelter from 
rain and cold in autumn and winter. 

Gravel xvalks — give occasional weeding, sweeping, and 
rolling. 

Rolling — is necessary to gravel walks always once (x 
twice a week, and occasionally to grass. 

Grass larens^ plats, ^c. — keep always neatly cu( close 
and even, 4iy timely mowing, and sometimes rolling. 

Turf—mvLy be cut and laid for grasf lawns, plate, &c. 
or in want thereof sow grass seed, (m. 1.) 

Hedges — both deciduous and evergreen, finish clipping, 
cutting them in close nearly to the old wood, or former 
year's cut, espedally old hedges, that they may not grow 
out too broad or wide ; and clip the sides and top evoi, 
narrowing them regularly upward. [See *1une.] 

— — Young hedges — yet in training, clip the sides even 
in proper regularity, but cut the top rather sparing or mo- 
derately, or only so as to have the whole advance in regu- 
lar order. 

Water — give to plants in pots often in dry weather, and 
to any newly.planted ; also to late layers and pipings, &c. 
ta|^i« dry wcdibir — gire water to all plants in pots, and tr 
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nny articles lately sowed and planted ; likewise whUe dry 
weather continues, hoe down weeds in all holders, beds, 
&c that they may soon die effectually. 

Auriculat in pots — should be fresh potted (b. m.); turn 
them out of the old earth, detach off-sets and dead leaves, 
prune decayed parts of the root and fibres, replant them 
in pots of new compost, water, and place in a shady 
border. 

Plant auricula oflT-sets, and sow 

seed. 

Carnations — should be finished laying (b) : early layers 
and pipings well rooted, plant off in beds or pots ; and 
save carnation seed. 

Cilchicums and autumnal crocusses — plant (b. m.) to 
flower the same year in autumn. 

Gourdf — train to walls, stakes, arbours, &c and watei 
in dry weather. 

Daisies — may be slipped (m. 1.), or the roots parted 
into smaller or larger sets, and planted in beds ana bor- 
ders, occasionally for edgings. 

HearVs'-ease, or pansier — ^large Dutch and other parti« 
cular kinds, plant ofF-sets, slips, or cuttings, in a shady 
border ; or large bushy plants may be slipped or parted 
into separate rooted off'Sets, and planted as above, as the 
seed is not to be depended on. [See July.] 

Lilies — of the white, orange and martagon kinds, &c. 
that are now done flowering, and the stalks decaying, may 
be removed, where required, to part the off- sets, especially 
where old roots have increased by ofi'-sets into large 
bunches, which may either be taken up wholly and sepa« 
rated, or the main roots may remain, detaching the out- 
ward off-set bulb ; and in either method the whole gener- 
ally planted again soon after, but especially the sm^l off- 
sets; plant the others next month or October, to have 
tiiem flower well next summer. 

Mignionette — may be rowed and planted in pou, for 
late flowering ; and some (m. 1.) to winter in Arames. 

Polyanthusses — ^maybe partea or slipped, whoi rain, and 
seed sowed. 

Ten-ioeeks'StockS'-^mtLj be sowed, to pot for winter. 

Brompion and queen stocks — ^may now be finally trans- 
planted into borders, &c. where they are to remain, and 
ime in pots. 

£lJkni66rnV#-*still continue iu u«al otAst^ \s^\*«»% 
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Prune or train — any very irregular or disorderly shoots 
of the year in the nursery trees and shrubs, retrenching or 
reducing any casual, very rampant, or rambling run-away 
growths, and low stragglers. 

Evergreens — according as tliey may require, either 

to regulate disorderly shoots of the year, or to reduce any 
irregularities in older branches ; also to cut, train, or trim 
particular sorts of edges, in any desired form. 

Flowering shrubs — ^where it may seem necessary, 

to reduce rude or strong lambling shoots of the year. 

Finish dipping edges — both of evergreen and deciduous 
kinds. 

Heater — in dry hot weather, beds of several sorts of 
small young trees and shrubs, &c. and beds of any young 
evergreens lately pricked out ; also cuttin^^s and layers of 
the present summer, and all plants in pots. 

Weeding — will still be necessary occasionally, for autumnal 
weeds will begin to advance numerously, and should be 
diligently eradicated. 

Hoeing in dry weathei' — should be properly attended 
to at this season, in all parts where weeds are advancing in 
considerable growtli, between rows of nursery trees, shrubs, 
and other plants. 

Hand-weed — in proper time, all beds, &c. of small 
dose growing young plants. 



THE GREElf-KOUSE. 



All the exotics of the green-house being now in the 
open air, are to continue so till the latter end of next 
month ; except very wet weatlier happens (1.) when the 
more tender small succulent plants may be housed. 

At tliis season all the plants will want water often in 
dry weather ; some shifting into larger pots, and other 
(resh-earthed, or the crusted top earth loosened. 

Shijiing into laiger pots, may be performed occasion- 
ally to any particular plants in want thereof; remove with 
the ball of earth to the roots, previously adding some fresh 
earth in the bottom of the allotted pots, and place the 
plant therein ; apply more earth round the sides and top 
of the ball, and give water. 

Loosen the earth — sometime '\n the lo^^ Oi^ ^v%x n^^«>^| 
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crasted or bound ; or also occasionallj apply some fi-esh 
mouIcL 

CleoH tlie heads and leaves — of oranges, lemons, &c. 
by sometimes watering over the tops. 

Young orange stocks — that are drawing in heat under 
frames and glasses, expose by degree? Cb.) to tlie full air, 
to strengthen their growth before the approach of cold 
weather. 

Also, any orange, anu lemon trees, &c import- 
ed from abroad, obtained at the Italian warehouses, &c. 
in the spring, generally with shortened naked heads and 
roots, and planted in pots, placed in a bark-bed, in a 
glass-case to forward thtir fresh-rooting and producing of 
top shoots, should uovr be inured to the full air to strength- 
en their growth. 

Budding of oranges and lemons, ^ — finish (b. m.) 

Succulent plants — of aloes, ficoides, sedums, &c may be 
shifted into larger pots, if any are in want ; and tihts is 
a proper season to plant suckers thereof, also off-sets and 
cuttings. 

Planting slips and cuttings — of the present young wood 
of myrtles, heaths, and geraniums, &c. may still be done 
(b.) , covered with hand-glasses, especially the myrtles and 
heaths. [See May and Ju.ve, &c.] And if some are 
also placed in a bark-bed, shaded from the sun, it would 
much forward their effectual rooting; and to those of dif- 
ferent kinds early planted, if well struck and of advancing 
top growth, give now the full air in all temperate weather. 

Young plants of seedlings, cuttings, ^c. — raised this 
year of some advancing growth, transplant singly in small 
pots. 

Pruning — may be performed occasionally to any gre«i- 
house plants, to reduce casual, rambling, and ill-growing 
shoots. 

Decayed leaves and dead tooodL-unsightly and hurtful, 
always clear off. 

Wateiing — to the green-house exotics, must now be well 
attended to in dry hot weather, every day or two, of a 
morning or afternoon; plants in small pots, will need 
water once ot twice a day, when very hot and dry. 

Water and sfiade — small seedling plants, and new-plant- 
ed cuttings, &c. 

Green-house plants in general — raised this year ftom seed, 

'en, cuttings, slips, layers, off-sets, &e. under glassesi 
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find are of advancing growth, should now mostly have 
the fVee air all this and next month. 



HOT-HOUSB AND STOVE. 

Thp hot-house plants, always continuing in that depart- 
ment must have a large admission of fresh air, giving 
frequent waterings ; aod in the pinery, &c. the bark-bed 
heat if necessary. 

In this month early preparations must be made for 
shifting the succession pines into larger pots, with some 
fresh earth. For this purpore, proper pots and a quantity 
of rich mellow earth, or light loamy compost must be ready, 
together with some fresh tan, to renew the heat of the 
bark-bed, in which to replunge the pots of pines after 
shifting, that the revived heat of the bed may forward the 
emission of new root-fibre? into the fresh earth more 
expeditiously and effectually. 

Admit air — freely into the hot-house every day, by 
opening the glasses considerably in ranny weather. 

Give zcater'--two or three times a week, or according as 
the earth in the potf becomes dry. 

Plant cuttings, suekersy off-sett, ^c, — of succulent anel 
other hot-house plants, aU in pots, and place them in the 
bark-bed (b.) , to accelerate their rooting ; give a moderate 
watering. 

Shift pots — of any plants, wanting it, as also young and 
succession pines. 

The bark-bed — in the succession pineries will want re- 
newing in heat, by application of fresh tan, preparatory 
for the succession pines at the time of shifting, which must 
be performed ; alao for the younger succession pines, the 
beds should be kept revived to a proper heat. 

Ripening pitte apples — now advancing fast to maturity, 
give but very moderate watering. 

The succession pine plants — two years old, for producing 
fruit next year, must now be shifted (b. m.) into larger 
pots (24s. or 328.) finally to remain for fruiting ; but pre- 
vious to this, provide a quantity of new tanner's bark, 
about one-third of what the bark-bed contains ; the pots 
to be then taken out, and the plants shifted mosdy with 
the ball of earth entire into the larger pots, one in each^ 
with some fre«h earth previously Added \tv ^"^ \«.\X«wv ^^ 
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the taid pots, and the plants placed therein, one in each 
pot, as aforesaid ; fill up round the ball and roots with 
more compost, raising it an inch or two over tlie top of 
the ball, and give water ; then remove the decayed earthy 
old tan at the top of the bark-bed, and add a proportion- 
able quantity of new tan, forking up the whole together, 
and directly replunge the pots of plants ; the warm old 
tan will soon give a proper degree of heat to the new, and 
the new will enliven the old ; both together will immedi- 
ately impart a lively moderate heat about tlie roots of the 
plants to forward their free-rooting and proper advancement 
in growth for fruiting. 

In the above shifting, if any of the 

plants appear of an unhealthy weakly state, it would be 
proper to uke them clean out of the ball, trim and wash 
the roots, and repot them in entire new earthy water and 
plunge them in the bark-beds as above. 

Wanting larger pots may also be 

shifted . likewise the younger pines. 

Propagate pints — by planting suckers from old plants, 
and crowns and suckers obtained from the ripe fruit, each 
in a small pot.; water and plunge them in a bark-bed, or 
dung hotbed, under a frame or glass. 



SEPTEMBER. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In this month finish sowing and planting Feveral princi* 
pal crops ; some for succession the present autumn und 
following winter, and others to stand the winter in young 
growth, to come in (or early crops next spring and summer, 
as directed for each under its respective head. 

Prepare ground become vacant — by dunging and digging 
for succeeding crops. 

Sow — spin»di, lettuce, onions, radishes, turnips, turnip- 
radish, cabbages, coleworts, corn-sallad, chervill, coriander, 
and borage ; and successions of small sallading, as cresses^ 
mustard, &c. [See each sort.] 

P/aii/— celery, endive, coleworts, cabbages, savoy?, bro- 
cqU, borecole, lettuce, leek?, 8ti»vberries and the several 
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sorts of perenial aromatic and pot-herbs, wltere any are 
wanted. [See the difFerent articles. ] 

Prick out — young cauliflowers, cabbbges, colewortg, and 
lettuces. 

Seeds now ripe — ^gather of cauliflowersy leeks, lettuce, 
radish, onions, spinach, &c. 

Heeding — nnust now be carefully attended to in seed- 
beds and others of autumn raised young plants ; as onions, 
spinach, lettuce, &c. and weeds advancing numerously 
between wide crops in rows and in vacant ground hoe down 
effectually in dry weather. 

Hoe attd hcnid-wecd — in dry weather, to extirpate weeds 
between all growing crops, and in vacant ground. 

Watering — ir still necessary in dry weather, to all newly 
pricked out small plants and others, at first planting ; also 
occasionally to seed-beds of late sowed articles ; and to 
plants in hotbeds. 

Aromaiic herbs — should have the decayed flower stalks 
cut down (ra. L) , and the beds dear from weeds, loosen- 
ing the surface where the plants will admit. 

• Several sorts of aromatics may be planted 

in full plants ; as tliyme, sage, savory, hy&sop, pot-marjo* 
ram, balm, tarragon, tansey, tarragon, pennyroyal, and 
roots of mint ; also several by rooted slipb, roots parted, 
&c. [See also pot herbs.] 

r'inish gathering all sorts (b.) , to dry for 

keeping. 

Artichokes — according as the heads are gathered should 
have the remaining part of the stems broke down, to encou- 
riige shoots from the bottom more effectually before winter. 

Asparagus — require no particultir culture now, only to 
pull out large weeds. [See October.] 

to force — three year old plants may be planted 

in a hotbed (!.} for the first winter crop, to cut in No- 
vember ; and by planting some every month, a continued 
succession alU winter may be procured. [See Novmeber*] 
- Uatm and bumet — may be planted sn slips or off-sets. 

Jicans — ^late crop, hoe and earth-up the stems (b. m.) , 
and if in blossom or podding, let ths stems be topped, if 
not done, to make them fruit more abundantly and come 
sooner to perfection, before the approach of cold weather. 

Kidney beam — hoe and earth -up the last advancing 
young crops, (b: m.^ 
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Red-beet — the roots will now be of proper size to be oc- 
casionally token up for use, (m. 1.) 

Borage —m&y be rowed and plants thinned. 

Broccoli and borecole — early planted broccoli unll begin t( 
head for use (m. 1.) and two following months. 

plant out the Itist crop (b. m.) a foot 

and a half or two feet asunder. 

Cabbage plants -^oi the July sowing, plant out plenty 
(b. m.) for young winter cabbages, and cabbage coleworts ; 
hoe and earth the stems of advancing crops. 

TIte Augtist sowed young cabbage planta — for 

next summer^s early and first main crops, prick in nursery- 
beds three or four inches asunder, giving water ; may also 
sow a finishing small crop, (b.) [See October.] 

Red cabbage — early planted will now be in tole- 

rbble full cabbaged heads (m. 1.) to cut for use as occa- 
sionally wanted. 

Tumip'Cahbage — finish planting out (b. m.) 

Savoy8^-&nish planting out the last late crop for small 
heading, or savoy coleworts. 

Cardoons — of full growth, tie up the leaves and hand- 
up the plants. 

Cardoons, celery, andfinochio — earth-up. 

Carrots — ^young plants of August-sowing for spring, 
weed and thin to three inches asunder. 

The main crops of spring- sowed carrots are now 

in good perfection for use ; but not to take up for keeping 
in sand for winter, till (1.) October or (b.) November. 

Caulifiorcers — hoe and draw earth to the stems of the 
Michaelmas, or autumn and winter crop. 

— The young cauliflower plants — of the August 

sowing for the next year*s early and main crops, should be 
pricked out (m. 1.) , or when the first two or three leaves 
are about an inch, or inch and half broad, pricking them 
into nursery-beds of rich light earth, tliree inches asun- 
der; shade and water tliem till they take root. [See 
Oct.] 

— Be now very careful to guard from birds, and 

gather eeed branches according as they acquire maturity 
(m.l.) 

Celery — of advanced growth in trenches, earth-up every 
week to blunch. 

Plant out late crwps of celery in moderate 

trenches for wmict and spring. 
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Chervii and com'Salad — ^finish sowing for winter and 
spring. 

Coleworts — plant out full crops for winter and spring, 
of the July and earliest August sowed plants, in rows at 
a foot distance by six or eight inches in the rows. 

Also plant out finally as above (m. 1.), a good 

crop of the strongest cabbage colenrorts sowed in August, 
to stand for spring and summer, without running. [See 
August.] 

Coriander — where in request for coups, &c sow in a 
warm border or frame for winter. 

Cucumbers — continue to water, if hot dry weather, (b.) ; 
and now gather full supplies of young fruit for pickling 
before (m.), after which they wiU decline in production, 
and the fruit become spotted. 

Gather large cucumbers for mangoes. 

. Defend some holes of best young cucumbers 

wit^ a frame and glasses (b. m.), to continue them longer 
in production of handsome clean fruit. 

Or plant or sow cucumbers in a hotbed (b.) , 

to produce late in autumn, &c. 

Endive — plant successional crops of the green curled in 
a dry situation, for winter and spring ; and tie up the 
leaves of full grown plants in dry weather, every week, to 
blanch. 

Herhary — dear from weeds and decayed stalks, and fur- 
nish with any necessary aromatic and pot herbs wanted, 
(b. m.) 

HonC'radish—ikit roots now well advanced, may dig 
up some for use, as wanted. [See October.] 

Leeks — plant the last crop (b. m.) and hoe others. 

Lettuces — raised last month, should now be thinned, 
and plant some largest (b. m.) for lute autumn crops, and 
for winter ; and tome on warm borders (m. 1.) for ivinter 
and early spring, &c. 

Sow lettuce ; such as cos, Cilicia, brown Dutch, 

hardy green, and imperial, &c. (b. ra. 1.); some to plant 
in warm borders, or under frames and hahd^lassrs, &c. 
others to remain where sowed ; all for spring and earl\ 
«ummer crops. 

Love-apples — will now be ripe to gather for suups, pick- 
ling, &c. the young green fruit is also proper to piclde. 

Sweei marjoram and marigold /lowers — finisK ^wOnssm^^ 
to dry for winter. 
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Melons — continue to defend from rain, and cold nightfv 
with frames, glasses, and mats, &c. both those ripening, 
and those advancing in fruit. 

Green meUmt Jbr mangoea — may be gathered in latest 
fruit, not likely to ripen. 

Aiuafiroom beds— may now be made for full production , 
end of autumn and in winter, as spawn is now most gener- 
ally obtained in good perfection. [See July.] The 
spawn is to be found in decayed dryish rotten dung ; such 
as old hotbeds, layers of decayed horse dung, and similar 
dungy compost heaps ; hor^e-mill tracks, and dungy horse 
rides in stable-yards, &c. ; it is of a whitish fibrous nature, 
interspersed in the dung, and produced, probably, from 
the seed of former mushrooms ; this seed, however, if it 
really does exbt, is wonderfully minute (probably as the 
finest dust) and ip prodigiously numerous and disseminated ; 
it is scattered over various substances, so as to be always 
ready to germinate when the peculiar circumstances ess^- 
tial to this occur ; and then, in its vegetative function, 
produces the above material, called spawn, of which a 

J>roper quantity of the spawny lumps miist be procured 
or plantmg in the bed, for the production of the future 
mushrooms : about one to two or three bushels are requi- 
site for a bed of ten or fit\een to twenty, thirty, or forty 
feet long, and in proportion for smaller or more extensive 
beds. 

_._ — Make the bed with fresli warm 

horse stable dung, which should be previously prepared by 
forking it up in a mixed order into a heap, for at least a 
week or fortnight, to pass off the burning steam and heat, 
that the whole may mellow of an equal consistence, and 
with which niake this bed, in form of the ridge of a house, 
four or five feet wide at bottom, by three or four feet liigh, 
narrowed to a ridge at top ; the length, as required, from 
ten or twenty to forty or fifty feet, &c. and in a fortnight 
or three weeks, when the great heat is abated, (not before) 
put in the spawn, previously breaking the large lump^ 
into moderate small pieces, planting it into both sides and 
ends, inserted either just wirfun the surface, or placed un- 
mediately upon the dung, but preferably the former j and« 
in either method, plac^ five or six inches asunder, and 
eorthed over two inches, then cover with straw, six or eight 
u\ches to a foot thick, to be continued constantly over the 
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bed : it will produce mushrooms in a month, or six or 
eight weeks. 

Mushroom beds — Or in spawning the bed, instead of 
inserting the fpawn into the dung, or upon the surface 
thereof, it is occasionally effected by first earthing the bed 
all over about an inch and a half thick, inserting the spawn 
close down to the dung, and then covering the whole over 
with earth an inch deep. 

■■ Observe in the different methods of 

spawning, when* finally earthed over, let the surface of the 
bed be gently smoothed with the back of a spade, both to 
fix it properly, and that falling wet from excessive rains, 
&c. or any redundant moisture, may more quickly drain 
off. 

The above being the general prac- 
tical directions for making and spawning mushroom beds» 
I shall only add some essential particulars very necessary 
to be observed. 

As the mushroom spawn is of so 

peculiarly delicate a nature, that either too violent heat in 
the bed, or excessive wet and cold, would inevitably de- 
stroy its vegetative faculty, it is nececsary to make the bed 
in the form of a ridge, which is experienced to be the mos^ 
eligible, in order to have it sooner and more eiFectuall/ 
become of die requisite moderate or mild heat : and by ith 
sloping form, more effectually to shoot off or dischai^e re- 
dundant wet and moisture, and to preserve the surface mo- 
derately dry : a thick covering of straw is also necessary, 
both to preserve the gentle heat or warmth, and to defend 
it from excessive rains, &c. as well as to exclude the ex- 
ternal cold and damp. 

The bed (hould be made in a drv 

sheltered situation, and principally on level ground, (pre- 
ferable to making the lower part in a trench) both to have 
the opportunity of spawning it quite to the bottom, and 
zHat water may not settle in that part, either to draw tl- r 
neat or chill the spawn ; mark out tlie proper width ard 
intended lei.gth of the bed, agreeable to the foregoing inti. 
inations, and then form the bottom part by a layer of dung 
of the quality and preparation before observed, applying 
the long and short dung together ; begin at one end, and 
work up the dung to form the bed to the shape and di- 
mensioDS before mentioned, raising both sides equally in a 
^ip^ual ilofing manner, at once to Oift \fv^^«^^ssv^^ '*a^'®^ 
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general guide to the wYuAe extent, forming the endf nearly 
in the same proportion. In this manner extend the bed 
along regularly, continuing the middle well filled up with 
dung, the sides firm and equal, and the top a little round* 
ing. 

Mushroom beds — When the bed is made, it is pro* 
per to have two, tliree, or more trying sticks, (two feet 
long, and sharp pointed) thrust down into different parts 
to draw up occasionally to try tlie heat ; for the bed will 
generally acquire a violent heat the first week or fortnight, 
or probably longer, (if a strong extensive ridge) and by 
pulling up the sticks every day or two, and feeling the 
lower end, you will be able to judge of die proper temper 
ature. When the great vehemency subsides, and the bed 
is decreased by degrees, to a very moderate or mild heat^ 
then and not before, Cobteive this J put in the spawn as 
before directed ; for the heat should be only sufficient to 
set the spawn in a vegetative motion to extend its fibres 
into the dung and earthy and to continue some considerable 
tune in a moderate growing warmth, that it may increase 
in a spreading manner, and promote and forward the 
knotting 2nd formation of the mushrooms. 

When the bed is spawned, and earth- 
ed over, if the heat appears to continue quite moderate, it 
may be directly covered in with dry straw litter tlie thick- 
ness before advised ; but as sometimes, after the bed is 
spawned and cased over with the requisite coat of earth, it, 
by confining the lieat and steam, occasions a renewal of 
the heat in some considerable degree, therefore it is proi)er 
to continue the trying-sticks in the bed, to watch the oper- 
ation of the heat, which if it discovers a tendency to a too 
strong temperature^ delay applying the general full cover- 
ing of straw, a few days or a week more, as may appear 
necessary, and in the interim only apply a thin covering, 
or occasionally some straw litter upon the top to defend it 
from rain : but as soon as the heat is decreased to the re- 
quisite moderate state, apply the general covering of dry 
straw litter about six or eight to ten or twelve inches thick; 
or if still doubtful of any too great after-heat, cover only 
abou^ half the thickness at first, and augment the other by 
degrees. 

. thus the peculiar delicate nature of 

the spawn requires great precaution in the early state of 
Ae mushroom bed, t6 prevent its having too great heat, 
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(yhich would prove ita destruction ; and afterwards to pro- 
tect it from wet and cold, by the constant covering of straw, 
&c 

Mushroomt — in a month or five or six weeks after spawn- 
ing if the bed works kindly, it will begin to produce mush- 
rooms ; and if kept in pood order, dry and warm, it will 
continue several months in production. 

In proceeding to examine the bed, or to ga- 
ther the produce, turn off die straw covering very carefully; 
and as the advancing mmhrooms will generally appear in 
several degrees of growth, gather only what are proper, 
from the size of a large round-headed button to tieble or 
doubly treble that size, before, however, they become large 
expanded flaps, and generally while they remain compact 
and firm ; detach them by a gentle twist clean to the root, 
not cut them out to leave the stumps in the bed, they being 
apt to tot, and become maggotty and infectious to tibe suc- 
ceeding young crop, which wul advance in successionai 
growth, for gathering twice a week, more or less, accord- 
ing to the productive state of the bed. 

• Always as soon as finished gathering, cover 

the bed again directly with the straw litter, especially in 
cold, wet, or mw damp weather ; at any rate it should nevef 
remain long uncovered ; only occasionidly in a dry warm 
day, if the earth has received wet, or is very damp or too 
moist, it may remain open two or three hours to dry the 
surface; but cover opain directly. 

Natturtium berries — gather to pickle when in full growth 
and while they remain green and fleshy. 

Onions— the bulbous crop, pulled up last month in full 
growth bulbs for keeping, finish housing while dry. 

Small bulbous onions, to pickle, will now be in 

perfection. 

Finish sowing onions (b.) the last crop to stand 

the winter, for spring and early in the summer. [See Au- 
gust.] Carefully hand- weed those come up. 

Parsley grown rank — cut down close, to come up in a 
thick low growth for winter. 

Parsneps — advancing now to large growth, may be taken 
up as wanted, (m. 1.) 

Peas — hoe and stick the last erop, (b^ 

Pompions and gourds — are now ripe for gathering. 

Pot-herbs— m&y be planted of evergreen kinds.^ ta '^aa^ 
in winter ; bm thyme, sajge, Bavoiv»VmV«ttcv«c\w«c^ \5^xa^s^. 
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sorrel, &p. in rooted full plants, large off-seta or rooted slip^, 
and may also plant mint, tarragon, fennel, pennyroya]^/ 
balm, &c. 

Pollun h^-^ Or niby also £lip or part the roots of the 
above pot-herbs for further increase. 

The pot-herbs raised from seeds, slipp, &c. in 

spring and summer, may now be transplant^ where they 
are to remain. 

Potatoes — advanced now to a conpiderable size, may he 
taken up plentifully for present use as wanted: but not 
wholly, nor in large quantities for keeping, till (m. 1.) 
October. 

Jerusalem artichokes — now arrived to a tolerable growth 
in the rootr, begin to talce up as wanted, (m. 1.) 

Radishes — sow the last principal autumn crop (b. m.) 
for drawing in October and November. 

Turnip-radish — both of the white and red sorts, may be 
rowed (b. m.) to draw in October and November. 

Also may sow black tumip-radish (b.) for 

winter. 

Hoe and thin the last sowed tumip-radishei:; 

the white and red sorts to about two or three inches, and 
the black six inches asunder. 

Sage — may still be planted where required, in rooted 
young or full plants. 

Sa/safyy scorzonera, skirrets, and large rooted parsley-^ 
are now in perfection in the root. 

Small saUading — if wanted, sow once a week or fort- 
night. 

iS)nfzac/t~ finish the last sowing of the prickly-seeded 
kind (b.) for winter and spring ; and hoe and weed the 
August sowed crop, and thin the plants moderately. 

Straxoberry beds'—dear from the weeds and cut away all 
the runner strings, keeping the main plants to single bun- 
ches, so as to ripen well. 

Plant strawherries (b. m.) of the strongest 

young nmner plants, or young side off-setp, in beds, bor- 
ders, &.C, as scarlets^ Alpines, hautboys, Chilis, and wood, 
at fifteen to eighteen inches distance, or some in an edg- 

— Or if any young runner pets were planted into 

nursery beds in June or July, they will now be fine stout 
plants of a stocky growth, for final planting, as above. 
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Strawberrifbeda — also plant some good plants of scarlet 
and Alpine strawberries in pots for forcing ; both those of 
two years old, to breathe the ensuing forcing season, and 
young plants to grow to that age for me same occasion. 

Turnips — ^may be sowed a small crop (b.) for spring ; 
and hoe and thin the August sowed plants. 



FRUIT OARDEN AND ORCHARD* 

In this month most sorts of wall and espalier fruit will 
be ripe and ripening, also many sorts on standards ; and as 
the principal summer pruning and training in wall and es- 
palier trees was finished in the preceding months, that 
operation will now be inconsiderable, only to displace any 
autumnal after-shoots, or to reform casual irr^ularities, 
and to extend to the wall the elongated shoots of tlie for- 
mer training. 

Give still proper attention to wall trees and espaliers in 
general, it being a particular merit to continue them always 
well trained, appearing regular and agreeable to sight, and 
greatly benefiml to the tiees and fruit. 

Prepare hordsrs designed for planting — with wall and 
espalier trees, by trenching, manuring, &c. 

Wall and espalier tree* — complete all that is necessary 
in the operation of summer pruning and training (b. m.) 

Wall trees — formerly regulated in the preceding months 
go over, cut out any lately produced after-shoots and nail 
hi the others formerly trained ; if any project from the 
wall, or are increased considerably in length, train them in 
close and regular, not shortened, except where any over- 
top (he waJl considerably, or extend sideways beyond theii 
limited bounds. 

■ In the above regulations of wall and espalier 
trees, generally continue the proper shoots entire, only 
shortening such as considerably exceed the bounds of the 
walls, &C. either above or sideways. 

In peaches and neciarinet — the fruit now ripening, cut 
away improper shoots, and keep the others trained in 
close to admit the sun, and to give the fruit proper flavour 
and good colour. 

Likewise to plums , peat s^ chen tee, ifc. — in wall trees, 
give any requifdte r^uUtion as above. 

In vines — the grapes now in full g^covJlVv. wA«sw\r.t\a^^tw 
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ing, will require all possible benefit of the sun ; the im* 

i>roper and unnecessary shoots thould be pruned out, the 
ong extended shoots shortened more or less, as it may seem 
necessary to reduce them within proper bounds ; and let 
all the remaining proper shoots be trained in close and re- 
gular. 

Fiff trees— h&viag the fruit now ripening, and strocg 
shoots advancing, should have irregular fore-rights cut out 
and the others nailed in dose to the wall. 

Ripe fruit — will now be in perfection almost in general 
to gather for present eating ; as peaches, nectarines, plums, 
pears, late cherries, figs, grapes, apples, currants, raspber^ 
rie?, mulberries, filberts, and quinces. 

Choice waU fruit — protect from birds by nets ; and ftom 
wasps and fiies, by phials of liquor to drown them. 

Ripe grapes — protect the best bunches in paper bags, or 
rather of thin gauze or crape. 

Ripe apples anC pears — are now plentiful in the sunmier 
kinds (h. m.) for present supply, but will not keep long; 
gather the autumnal sorts (m. 1.) both for immediate use 
and keeping a short time till the maturity of the winter, 
fruit next month, && 

Elderherriet — now ripe in full perfection, gather for 
making elder wine. 

Stones of plums and cherries — save to sow for stocks. 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

As in this month and next, various kinds of jplants, 
shrubs, &c. may be planted, for furnii^hing die different 
compartments where necessary, preparations for that occa- 
sion may now be commenced at proper opportunities, and 
the several articles planted, as hereafter explained. 

Keep in good order — all parts of the ground, by trimming 
disorderly growths ; hoeing and raking borders and other 
compartments ; clipping edgings, and hedges, mowing, 
sweeping and rolling grass, and gravd. 

D^— vacant beds and borders for bulbous roots, and 
other perennial and biennial fiowering plants, to be planted 
tfaU and next month. 

Planting — ^may be performed in beds, borders, pots, &c. 
in many sorts of fiower plants and bulbous roots for flower-i 
ing next year, and in evergreens ; likewise in several soras 
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of dedduoiu shrubs, when the leaTes begin to decay (L) 
and root off-sets and slips of various perennial flowers. 

Hon and rake borders, ^-c— in dry weath^, to continue 
them always in clean neat order. 

Edgingar-xoAj be planted of box, thiifk^ daisfef^ pinks, 
]>ondou-pride, strawberrie?, &c. 

Box edgzngs—Gnkh dipping (b.ni.) ; and ^dg^ngs may 
bd planted, as directed in October. 

Thrift— m&y be planted jfoy edgings, and as a flowering 
plant, in bocders, &c. When dengned for an edging, it 
may either be placed dose, to form at once a complete 
ed^g, or where the sets are scarce, may be planted two 
or three inches asunder, to glow dose by d^rees. [See 
OcTOBEn.] 

Decayed atalka and leareB-^f flowers, &c. always dear 
away from among the growing plants. 

Planit in pots— may be fresh-earthed at top of the pots, 
•F the top earth loosened ; or where wanted, shifted or frcsb 
'potted. 

Pipinga of pinks and cama^ioMf-that are well struck 
and advanced in growth, should be pl^mted in beds, bor- 
ders, and pots. 

Seeds of flowers — gather according as they ripen : but 
particularly of all annuals and biennials. 

Biennial flowers — raised this year, may be planted out 
finally, (m. 1.) [See October.] 

Perennials — may now be planted, prindpaUy for flower- 
ing the ensuing year, dther young plants or old ones done 
flowering ; or by slips, offsets, or parting the roots thereof; 
and plant our from the nursery beds (m. 1.) young plants 
of this year's raising into flower-borders, &c. where they 
are to remain. 

Part roots — of perennials done flowering, to increase 
such as are required. Many sorts may now be propa^fated 
by that method. 

Slip roots — of perennials done flowering, to propagate 
the Forts required. 

Annual flowers — give water in dry weather to all these 
in pots ; and save seeds of all sorts according as they r%>en, 
as they can only be raised from seed sowed annually. 

Ot tender curious annuals for seed, such at 

balsams, cocks-combs, tricolors, globe amaranthus, &c. de« 
fend tome in pots placed in frames or glassM, oi oU-papeTf 
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turity : to obtain that of tender curious sorts, place some 
pots in a deep garden frame or glass case, to protect them 
from rain and cold ; as finest balsams, cock's-combs, ane- 
mones, ranunculuses, &c. 

Annual flower seeds — To annuals in pots give frequent 
waterings in dry weather. 

BidtMU ro(ft$ — lately out of bloom, and the stalks de- 
caying, may be taken up, if required, and the off-sets se* 
parated. 

Plant all bulbous off-sets, especially small 

ones, in separate beds from the main bulbs. 

The main bulbs and large off-sets, now 

taken up in proper time at the decay of the leaves and 
stalks, may be housed for autumn planting, &c. but if any 
are unavoidably removed that have commenced a fresh 
growth in new root fibres, they should be replanted again 
as soon as possible. 

Dig beds — for bulbous roots, to improve the soil ready 
for planting. 

Aulumnalflawei'ing hulbs — finish planting, to flower the 
lame autumn ; as colchicums, autumnal crocus, sea daffo- 
dil, &c. (b m.), in beds, borders, or pots ; also Guernsey 
and Belladonna lUies in pots, to place under shelter from 
rain and cold in autumn and winter. 

Gravel xvcdks — give occasional weeding, sweeping, and 
rolling. 

Rolling — is necessary to gravel walks always once or 
twice a week, and occasionally to grass. 

Grass latons, plats, Sf;c. — keep always neatly cul dose 
and even, 4iy timely mowing, and sometimes rolling. 

Turf—mvi.j be cut and laid for grasF lawns, plats, &c. 
or in want thereof sow grass seed, (m. 1.) 

Hedges — both deciduous and evergreen, finish clipping, 
cutting them in close nearly to the old wood, or former 
year's cut, especially old hedges, that they may not grow 
out too broad or wide ; and clip the sides and top even, 
narrowing them regularly upward. [See .Tune.] 

Voting hedges — yet in training, clip the sides even 

in proper regularity, but cut the top rather sparing or mo- 
derately, or only so as to have the whole advance in regu- 
lar order. 

Water — give to plants in pots often in dry weather, and 
to any newly-planted ; also to late layers and pipings, &c. 
J4 dry vetiher — give water to all plants in pots, and tr 
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Ri.) previously in either method forming a surface oi light 
dry soil, firm and smootli. 

Pole grass — to scatter wonn-cast earth, where it appears 
thrown up considerably, and defacing the surface of prin- 
cipal lawns, plate. Sec [See Febbuaby.] 

E(lgef 0/ grass lawns y Sec, — keep trimmed in always 
dose and regular : or any that are irregular, cut eren with 
an edging iron. 

Hedges — finish clipping, (b. m.) 

Watering — will still be necesEary in dry weather to 
plants in pots, and new planted perennials, shrubs, and 
treea. 

jieonite (winiet) — a diminutive early-flowering peren* 
Dial, may be planted (m. 1.) [See October.] 

Anemones and ranunculuses — may be planted (L), and 
seed sowed, (b.) [See Octobeb.] 

Auriculas in pot* — finish shiAing or fredi potting (b.), 
as in August ; slip and plant the off-sete ; and may now 
tow seed, (b.) 

Or may now (m. 1.) plant any com- 
mon auriculas in beds or borders, to remain for flowering. 

Carnation layers — ^well-rooted, plant off from the stools 
into beds and pots. 

Layers of carnations — separate from the old stools, and 
plant in beds, pots, &c. 

Chrysantltemums — plant cuttings or alipa of the young 
shoots, five or six inches long (b. m.), of some best double 
torte, planting several oar many together in largish pote, to 
move to slielter in winter ; they wiU strike voot, and form 
proper plante to tranqilant for early fiowedng next sum- 
mer. 

Crown imperials-^jiLani, and finish traosf^anting any 
that are intended. 

Daisies — may now be planted ; the M roots tUpped, or 
parted into separate off-sete, and planted in beds, borders, 
&c. and occanonally for edgings^ 

Guernsey and Belladonna l^ies — plant in pote (b.) , to 
move under shelter of a frame, &c. at the approach of cold 
or bad weather, tfiat they may flower in good perfection 
the same season. 

Hyacinths — begin planting (m. 1.) in beds and borders. 
[See Octobeb.] 

Hydrangea— H beautiAil fiowenng pWnt, mav BOW be 
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planted in pots, and placed under shelter (I.) , or protectiofi 
in winter. 

lAlita — finish planting and transplanting. 

Mignionette — plant some in pots, or sow seed to stand 
the winter, under shelter of frames, &c. for early flowering. 

Poiyanlhus — may be planted, and old roots slipped of 
parted for propagation. 

Tulips — may begin to plant (m. 1.) [See October.] 

Shrubberies — prune and hoe ; the requisite care now is 
principally to reduce any very long rambling shoots of dis- 
orderly growth, to hoe up adl we«ds between the shrubs, 
and to rake off the loose weeds and litter ; forming a clean 
neat surface. 

Shrubn may be planted — of evergreens, (b. m. L) and 
deciduous flowering shrubs, (1.) 

Prune disorderly shoots — in shrubs and flower plants. 

Evergreens — may now be planted (m. 1.) in most sorts 
of shrubs and trees ; finish pruning any sorts where need- 
ful, and clip edges thereof. 

Likewise make layers of eveigreens, as lau* 

rustinus, alatemus, &c. and plant cuttings, especially of 
laurel. 

Lay evcrffreens — of the young shoots : and plant on for 
mer-rooted layers. 

Tree planting — may be commenced in evergreens (m.) , 
and some deciduous kinds (1.), when the leaves b^n to 
decay. 

Deciduous shrubs and trees — may begin planting some 
sorts (m. 1.) or when the leaves are decaying. 

Firsy pines f cedars — and other evergreen tree kinds, may 
begin plantitig, (m. L) 

' Flowering shrubs — of the deddudus kinds, may b^n 
to plant (1) ; also evergreen sorts, (b. m. 1.) 

jLaurels—mKy now be planted (m. L), and cuttings of 
the young shoots for increase. 

Laurel-leaved magnolia, rhododendron, and arhutut^^ 
beautiful evergreens^may be planted, allotting them a waim 
conspicuous situation. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 



In this month it is proper to commence the prepaiation 
of ground for Autumnal planting of various nursery trees 
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and shrubs ; which in some sorts, evergreens particularly 
may be proceeded in towards the middle or latter end of 
tfie present month ; but in others, more generally in Oc- 
tober and November. Also may begin the autumn plant- 
ing t>f cuttings, and making layers : likewise perform any 
necessary pruning, and complete all requisite pruning in 
evergreens in particular : and at this time take particular 
care to exterminate weeds, both by hoeing between rows, 
and hand-weeding in close growth. 

Diff or trench ground — preparatory to the autumn plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs, and sowing seeds thereof, tnait it 
may be ready, and have the advantage of meliorating by 
the weather to an improved state, for die reception of plants 
and seeds ; some the latter end of this month, but the ge- 
neral part next month and November. 

Autumn planting-^mKy be proceeded in towards the 
tniddle and latter end of this month, in many sorts of 
^ergreens; but not so general in deciduous trees and 
dirubs, only some particular kinds in which the leaves have 
begun to decay, towards (1.), on discovering they have ter« 
mihated their year*s growth. 

Evergreens — ^may be successfully transplanted (m. 1.) 
according as required ; such as pines, firs, cedars, laurels, 
bays, arbutus, alatumus, philljnreas, and many others. 

Make layers of evergreens— in the young wood of last 
summer, by which several sorts may be propagated ; such 
as alaternus, phillpeas, laurels, laurustinus, &c. thty will 
be rooted by the following autumn, for planting off into 
nursery rows. 

plant off layers of evergreens — (m. 1.) such as are pro- 
perly rooted, either of the last autumn, roring, or summer 
mying, planting the hardy sorts in beds; and any of a 
tender quality, plant in pots, to have occasional protection 
in winter. 

Plant cuttings of laurel — which is tht principal method 
of propagating tliat beautifnl evergreen, and by which it 
is raised abundantly ; choose the middling strong shoots 
of the last summer ; cat them six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches long ; take off the lower-leaves ; plant in a 
shady border, and water ; they will emit the roots the same 
leason or early in the spring. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs — although some particular 
■ortt discovering a general decay of the jtaaves towards (3L«\ 
may he successfully transplanted^ ll NJCW^^Wsfc ^&:v«aJ^^ >^ 
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defer Any geneii> transplanting tOl (m. L) next month, or 
beginning of NoTcmber, at beibre intinuited. 

May b^^ the at$iuvm'planting <^ tuekera and cutUngs 
— (m. L) of several sorts of deciduous tree* and scrubs. 

Plant auckera^^im, 1. of roses, lilacs, goosebenics^ car- 
rants, raspberries^ and several other deciduoui shrubs to- 
wards (1.) when the leares begin to decay. 

Plant cuitmg* — (m. 1.) Si honeysudkles, gooseberries^ 
currants, and several other deciduous kinds, now the leave* 
are decaying and the trees done growth ; they being tbne 
tarly planted in antwnn, will have a chaace of rooting thff 
same season, or early in spring. 

Plani iu pott-^way curious young evergreens, a*«d|otuf, 
■uignolia, rfaododcodiron, Clnnese arbor-vitas, «nd several 
ethers; and of any other exotic kinds, of m rather tender 
nature, in order to be removed in their respeedve pole 
ttnder temporar^r shelter in winter, or any other bvezgreeni^ 
e( the common bai^y kinds^ that may be req^uired im par- 
ticular oceasbns. 

Pruning of^vergrf^u — where any is necessary, vdaj now 
be performed in meet ^rts ; and any oooskieTable work of 
that kind skouM now be compleled before cold weather 
prevails. 

— — deddmnu brses and tkrub* — ^but as these may 
be safely pruned in any of the ensuing months, it is not so 
mateiial now. 

Propagate herbaceous plawtt-'^ fibr ous^rooted perenniale, 
by parting and slipping the off-sets of the roots, cmdaUy 
in those done flowering, and plant the slips and ott-sets id 
beds, bcrdert, pots, Sie, 

Satte plum and dierry ttones^-^naAj for sowing (m. L) 
•T in October, to raise supplies of stocks for giafdng and 
budding. 

Weetit — now generally rising nnmeroiuly, should be 
▼ery diligently destroyed at thi* season, before the setting 
in of mudi wet wcffther $ taking, thei^efoief the opportunity 
of dry da3r», hoe between ^e nursery rows, 4^ cutting the 
weeds dean up by ^ roots, that thej may be effectually 
killed; and let s€«d-beds, &c. be carefully hand-weeded. 

tVaterm^^wiil still be necessary occasbnally, if hot dry 
weather ; es^^ecially to all plants in pots, and to any lately 
phnted, both in poU and the full ground. 
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TUB GREEN-HOJSB. 

The green-house plants omtinue still mostly in the open 
air till towards (m. or 1.) , when, or before, if cold or very 
wet weather, thie tenderest kinds may be housed, especially 
succulent plants, oranges, lemons> &c. but if a warm sea- 
son, they may remain till (L) thie, or (b. m.) next month. 

Trim plants — to dear off decayed leaves, and prune dis- 
orderly and decayed shoot ; weed and stir the top earth in 
tlie pots, especially where crusted or bound ; and give ne- 
cessary watering. 

Shift — into larger pots, with some fresh earth, should 
now be mostly finished in any plants required. 

Fresh earth — the tops of pots in general (m. 1.), before 
removal into the green-house, would prove beneficial, first 
loosening the surface of that in the pots. 

Loosen tiie earth — on the surface of the pots occasionally. 

Watering — is still necessary, but more moderately after 
(m.) 

Pruning — perform occasionally, to reduce any rude or 
rambling shoots, whereby to preserve the heads in r^ular 
order ; and cut out all decayed parts, both of young and 
old growth, that casually occur. 

In oranges and Umons — thin the young fruit, if set thick 
in dusters. 

Myrtles and geraniums^ Jfc— where any were bedded 
in natural earth in May or June, plant now with balls se- 
parately in pots ; also cuttings planted yearly, several or 
many together in large pots, &c if well struck and advanc- 
ed in top growth, may plant off in small pots, singly ; or 
if small, may remain ; or prick several together in lai^ 
pots, till more advanced in growth; giving water. 

■ cuttings or slips of myrtle, heath, &c. 
small young shoots, may be planted (b.) in pots, &c. 
covered down with a hand .glass ; or may be forwarded in 
a bark-bed ; also geraniums, &c. 

Plant — in separate small pots, any newl]^-raised green, 
house exotics remaining several together in larger pots, 
&c. either young seedlmgs, or cuttings and layers, &c. 
that are effectually struck and well rooted, and of some ad- 
vanced top growth. 

Propagate green-house plants — G)0> *o™c ^J suckers^ 
others by rooted off-sets and slips^ la^ct^^ v.u\.<\\i<^>%^^ 
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SueeuletU planU — an^ in want of larger poti, may he 
•hifted; suckers and off-sets planted \ and if coM or very 
wet weather prevails, remoye the more tender sorts into the 
green.4K>use ; as the fieoides, cercus, Afrieas alpe^ &c. 
■ plant them generally a light dry soiL 

fnre but very little water now, or they will rot. 
into the green-house — commence, if eold or ex- 
cessive wet weathet^ first in the more lendn suceulente 
^b. m.)y and the oranges, lentons, 4(c (m. l,)-, or, if the 
weather is warm, Uiey may remun till (b^) next mondi. 

Give the fall air — ^to plants* now removed into the gjKOU 
house, by me windows being opened daily. 



HOT-HOD SB Ays STOTS. 

In the hot-house and pinery, continue stUt a proper 
bark'bed heat ; give air and viater, and finish shifting int» 
larger pote. 

Keep aU the pkmta ckan — ^by washing or watering off 
any fouUiess* clearing off decayed leaves, dead shoots, d{C» 
and extexminate all insects aa mudi as possible. 

iSr^^— whcare necessary, into larger potfr and fresh earth, 
finish (b» m.) 

Admit fresh air — still freely in warm spmoy ^ys ; but 
diminish the admission of ak as the heat of the season 
decreases. 

Give water occaskmaUp^^to the hot-house plants in 
general, but more moderately to die succulent tribe. 

PropagaJU hot'hovae planU — ^by suckers, off-sets, slips, 
seeds, &,c asAsted by the bark-bed. 

Trim and regulate--aBy hot-house plants in which dis- 
orderly growths occur in the branchy shooting kinds, prun- 
ing and trimming the strag^ng and runaway shoots ;. and 
in general cut out all dead parts, and dear off decayed 
leaves. 

Fresh eojrth — the tops of any pots where it appears ne^ 
cessary ; or in others where the earth is hard crusted, 
loosen the sur^e a little. 

Plant tuckers and cromt».—o{ pme apple plants, to raise 
successional supplies; ike saeker& are afforded from the 
bottom of old plants, and crowns and sknaD suckers from 
the ripe fruit ; lay them to dry the succiJ^cy at bottmn a 
lew days ; then plant each in a small pot, and plunge in a 
bark-bed. 
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Succesthm phie anple plants — ^if not shifted, as advised 
in August, should now be faBj finished (b.)) and the heact 
ot* the baik-bed revived, rendy for repionging the pots 
after slnfting, giving moderate suppKes of water. [See 
August,] 

• No shifting is required in the pines now in 

fruit. 

FruUing pUie •appk plants — now in fVuit, supply wfdi 
moderate waterings ; but more moderatdy to those in ripe 
fruit or ripening. 



OCTOBER. 



T11B EITCHBlf GARDBfr« 

Ik this month all sowing and prindpal plantihg rhoold 
be finished for this year ; some necessary for winter, and 
others to remain for next qpring and summer. 

At this season jmany crops will be consumied^or oast per- 
%ction ; the ground should be cleared from the renise, and 
weeds hoed down, or the ground digged : and nil advanc- 
ing crops should have a thorough clearing from autumnal 
^^-weeds, &c. some want earthing up, and several sorts of 
esculent roots should be dug up, to preserve for winter use. 

Prepttrt vaeani ground— -hy dungii^ and digging for 
present and future cropping. 

Dung ground— ^m old hotbeds, and with other dung ^ . 
be careftil to apply it where most wanted. 

Dig vacate ground— for the present occasional «rops, and 
ridge-up the rest to lie fallow. 

Weeds — now destroy in -all parts, by hand-weeding and 
hoeing befbre winter. 

Hoe — in dry weather, to cut down all autumnal weeds 
before winter, or much rain ; likewise hoe between rows of 
f oung cabbages, coleworts, savoys, broccoli, Ac. and draw 
earth to the stems ; also between leeks, lettuce, endive, ce- 
lery, &c and small-hoe spinach. 

Hand-weeding— attend to carefully in the bfcds of young 
winter onions, spinach, lettuce, &c 

Sow — small crops of lettuce, some radishes, tnccessioM 
of small salladingy and a few early peas to come in &xwiaA. 
«ext summer. 
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Plant — cabbage, cauliflowers, coleworU, celery, endiT»» 
lettuce, and late broccoli and borecole ; aUo may pla&€. 
garlic and shallots, several aromatic of pot herbs, tonitt 
plants for seed, and a few early beans for next summer s 
also plant in hotbeds, asparagus, mushrooms, and cucum- 
bers occasionally. 

Plants for producing seed — of several principal sorts that 
are of full growth, may now be planted ; as cabbages, sa- 
▼oys, parsneps, carrots, turnips, red beet, and onions of 
large sound dried bulbs ; also off-sets from old roots of 
Welch onions; the cabbage and savoys trench down to 
their heads, in rows two feet asunder ; the others may be 
planted over their crowns &t the same distance. 

Seeds saved this year — ^finish beating or rubbing out, and 
bag up, &c. for next year's sowing. 

Esculent roots — may now be digged up in several sorts 
(1.) to house in sand for winter ; as carrots, potatoes, pars- 
ncps, red beet, Jerusalem artichokes, sal&afy, scorzonera, 
&c 

Watering— Xkoir wiU hardly be required, unless it proves 
very dry weather, when u gentle watering may be given to 
any small newly put out plants. 

Hot dung — provide and prepare to make hotbeds for 
forcing, where required. 

Hotbed forcing — is only practised occasionally at this 
time, for asparagus, mushrooms, and sometimes cucum- 
bers. 

Aromatic herbs — dear from decayed stalks, the beds 
from weeds, and dig or hoe between the plants where they 
admit ; or in some of close running growth, as mints, &c. 
spread some earth over the beds. 

Artichokes — need no particular culture till next month. 

Asparagus beds — begin the winter dressing (m. 1.) by 
cutting down and clearing away the stalks of the plants 
now done growing ; hoe oft* all weeds into the alleys ; then 
mark out the proper width, and proceed to dig each alley, 
along regularly between the beds ; bury the weeds in the 
dottom as you advance in the digging ; and, as you pro- 
^eed, spread a good proportion of the earth evenly over 
each bed with the spade. 

Manure to old asparagus beds will be beneficial 

once Sn two or three years, applying it at this season after 
clearing aw.-iy the stalks and weeds as above, using princi 
~<iUy rotted dung, laid both on the beds and alleys ; fork it 
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i«to the bedi moderatdy, and with the qMide d^ io Uiat of 
the alleys, spreading some of the earth thereof oyer ths bed 
regularly as yoH advance in the di^^g. 

' TIu young seedling arparofut — fenusining in the 
seed-beds, need only the we^ and decayed stalks oi the 
plants cleared away (m. L) { or may also spread a little 
short dry dung over. 

— — — Asparugui io force — may be planted in a hotbed 
(three year M. pUints) for a second or first winter crops 
[See Septembes and November]. 

Bemns — plant a small crop of mazagans in a bouth bor- 
der (1.) in a row dose to me wall, £a. or in cross rows; 
and for transplanting may sow some Uiick in a bed of light 
mellow earth, towards (L) this, or any time next month, 
diere being maLy togetlier within a small compass^ they 
can readily have the occasional protection of a fnme, &c. 
in winter, when severe weather, to preserve them more ef- 
fectually in £Ood condition to transplant in proper order 
towards the spring. {See November.] 

Broccoli or hortcole — of the advancing crops, hoe and 
draw earth to the si cms, and finish planting out any remain- 
wg young plants (b.) for spring. 

Early tummer planted broccoli or borecole — ^the former 
will now begin to produce some small or middling centra] 
flower-heads, in the manner of cauliflowers, for prefentuse, 
and successionally in winter, &c. the borecole will be of 
full growth, in large spreading open heads of (imbrlate-curle^ 
eaves, to gather occadonally at this season, and in winte 
fur open greens ; and tlie stems remaimng will produce a 
plentiful secondary crop of fine sprouts. 

Cabbage plant*— -^f Ihe August-sowing, finish pricking 
some in nursery-beds, and some cf strong growth plant out 
finally for the early crop ; the rest not till the spring ; or 
pricked in beds till that season. 

Red cabbage and red beet roots — are of ftidl growth for 
use as wanted. 

Savoya — the main crops wUl now be finally cabbaged 
for general use. 

Carc/ooiM— -finish landing-up fully, at least eighteen 
indies to two feet, or more. 

Car^ota — the main crops now at full growth dig up 
(m. L) either in part or wholly ; cut off* the tops close, then 
deposite <hem in dry sand in alternate layers under oover^ 
teadv for use In winter. 

a 
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Carrott — Cfean uid thin yotmg caarrotS) of die AvsgvM 
■owing for spring. 

Cauiifiower fiantt' the August sowed, for next yenr'ff 
early and main crops, should now be jrfaiited and pricked 
in places of occasional shdter for the winter. 

Plant out sonoe strong phiBte fiaaiily 

(m. 1,) m some best nieUow, well-dunged groutid, andet 
protection of liand-glasses placed a yard asunder in the row 
by three feet and a half between the rows, |danting two or 
three under each glass f or m»y plant five or six, to remaaa 
for protection till the spring ; tnen thin and plant thero out, 
retaining two of the best under each of the glasses to ac» 
%uire early matuiity. 

The rest af the young plants prici: 

BOW either in frames three to five inches apart, to be defended 
with tlie frame glasses oecask>nally in bad weather, and ol 
nights to remain thus for final transplanting in the spring ; 
or some noay now be pricked in beds, to cover occasionaHy 
with nuita m winter, and others pricked in a warm border ; 
all to lemaki foi final spring planting in March, &c. 

July-planted for the present ftutnouk 

crop, will now be in production. 

Celertf—of advanced growth, earth-up fully, and plant 
out large crops for sping. 

— — £arth up as it advances in growdi. 

Cole.vor<9— -finish planting the principal winter and 
wfTUkg crops. 

CrtsseSf nwsiard, Sfc. — for sallading row in warm bor- 
ders, and under frames, or hand-glasses, towards (1.) 

Cucumber* — will now be mostly past production, unless 
they were defended in September with frames and glasses* 
or Uiusc planted in a hotbed ; or, if young plants were raised 
they may now be planted in a hotbed, (b. m.) 

JSndive — tie up every week some full grown plants, and 
l^ant the last crops in warm dry south borders, cr ndsed 
banksk 

Garlick and shallota — ^may be planted (m. 1.) in dry 
ground for next summer, tu come in earlier and stronget 
thhn the spring planted. 

Hwte-radiah — in pkmtations of one or two years growth 
or more, will now be advanced to eligible &izc and perfec- 
ti<m to d% up as wanted ; dig a trench along the outride 
v^ow, to the bottom of the upxfght root-shoots ; cut them 
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offlevd to the old stools, leaving these undisturbed for fii* 
ture production ; «nd turn the earth over them to a ^oper 
depth, or cover in with the earth of next trench. 

^ Leekt — inish planting (h.), and hoe advanced crops to 
kill tbe rising weeds. 

Lettuce — thin the autaniin sowed young plants moder- 
fttely, and plant out some of d^erent sorts ^Uie first niis^ 
on warm borders (b. m.) for winter and eatly spring sal- 
lads, leaving alf o a few in the reed-beds ; of the younger 
lettuce plant or prick a quantity (m. 1.) in south borders 
and wannest quarters, to remain wholly for spring, dec. 
fikewise of the last sowed, prick some cos ktndft in frames 
«r beds, to have the shelter of glasses or mats in winter, 
for spring and early summer crops { plant sone also under 
hand-glaues. 

— -^.— Plant also some strongest lettuce plants 
tn warm borders or frames, for transplanting into hotbeds 
in winter for forcing. 

Ztove apples frtp^^— gather some in bundles to liouse 
for future use. 

MelouM — ^late v^ening-defe&d nowoenstanlly with glasses^ 
Slc. 

Mint rooii — may be ^nCed in drills fcnd beds. [Sor 

Mtukroomied*-^ omitted mi^ng before, may still be 
made, and continue them con^antly covem^l with straw 
and mats. [See Septembek.] 

■ When muii^iroom beds are in pro- 
duction, l&dk. over them often, to gather ihe produce voiile 
youngs covering the hed again dir«^y« 

Omioru — the young winter crop wiQ now require a vrry 
careful hand-weedinp ; not thinned. 

Turn over the housedkeeping buSxMis ooions, and 

pick out any €wt are decayed. 

Parsley 4^roiun rank — cut down dose (b. m.) to<fhoo< 
cmt afresh before winter. 

Large rooted parsletf — ^is *iow in perfection to take up 
lor use as wanted. 

Parmeps — are now in good perfection. 

Pew — die eaily hotspurs, &c. may be sowed (1 ) i a 
inirm border, for the fiist early crop n<*xt cummer. 

/>Ma^otf~>acquired full growth, should be whoBy digged 
up with forks (ra. L) and housed to keep for wintor and 
Cdlowing spiing, &c. [See Novembe.«A 
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JerumUm artichokes — are now of full povrth to d*g ttf 
Ibr use as wanted ; or take up a ipiaattty to house for win- 
ter (m. 1.) 

Pot'herbSf ifc, — ^may be planted hj rooted plants, or 
dipping and parting roots; such as mhit, penny -rojidt 
btilni, tansey, tarragon, sorrel, bumet, dves, fennel, &c 
also rooted fiill plants of sage, thyme, hyssop, savory, nie 
and rosemary : they conthiuing green fbr use all win- 
ter. 

The young pot-herbs raised this 

Tear may be transplanttd finally (b-.) where lliey are Cs 
remain. 

Radishes — ^may be sowed (b.) to draw young the twb 
fbllowing months. 

Small tallading-'Of cresses, mustard, radish, Ac. row 
•u a warm border, or under hand-glasses or frames (L) 

Salsafy, scorzonerOy and Hamburgh parsk^ roots — ate 
BOW in good perfection. 

Spinach — winter crops, clear well from weeds by hand or 
smaJl hoeing, and thin the plants moderately. 

Straxoberrp-beds — which have not yet had the autums 
dressing, should now have it completed according to the 
directions in September. 

Also strawberries intended to be planted this 

season, should now be done as soon as possible, as directed 
last month. 

For forcing, if not already done, may plant 

strawberries in pots, two years old plants of a proper growth 
for immediate bearing, in the ensumg forcing season, trans- 
planted with balls into the pots. [Sec September, &c} 

Thyme^ sage, savory, winter marjoram, rue^ and hyssop 
— may still be planted (b.) in rooted fuU plants ; removing 
and planting diem, with balls of eardi to the roots, ana 
they will be ready for occasional winter use. 

Turnip —latest. crops finish hoeing and thinning (b.) 
about six inches asundeiw 



FRUIT OAR9BN ASTD ORCHARD. 

Wall trees will still require some attention to nail in may 
projecting shoots, to admit all possible benefit of the sun. 
to forward the ripping and flavour of late fnutv of peacbaa, 
grapes, pluma, &e. 
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likewiae in this month, many sorts of the autumns 
eating and winter fruits, of apples, and pears, &c. will te, 
quire general gathering. 

Planting and winter pruning — may also be commeDced 
diis mon^ (m. i.) in several sorts of fruit tree, but fdi 
genera] pUating next month is also an eligible season for 
all sons of fruit trees. 

Orchards of fruit trees designed fbr planting-'-begin to 
prepare the groand, making choice of a proper situation, 
and eligible fertile soil, not too low and wet, nor of a very 
gravelly or clayey nature, but of a moderately dry mellow 
temperament, in which, may ekher dig Uie ground along 
five or ten feet wide for each row of trees, or only dig 
proper holes ready for planting them : or if an un&vour- 
able soil, or of an uncultivated state, it nwy be improved 
by adding manure of rotten dung and good fresh eartn, and 
digging it in of some considerable widtii where eadi tree is 
to stand, ready for eaiiy planting next month, as observed 
in the preceding page. 

Prepare Jbr planting — ^borders intended for wtSX tress 
and espaliers, by digging or trtnching one or two spade* 
deep, especially for any general plantation ; adding also, 
if judged neednd, occasional ammendment of mamar(> and 
fresh fertile earth, or good kmmy compoirt; more particu- 
larly where a poor light soil, in which some rotten dung, 
mellow loam, or other fresh good earth is eligible, eithei 
wholly, or at present only in the places for the trees ; also 
for standards, if tlie ground is unfavourable, and improve- 
ment is thought requisite, give amendment in the same 
manner ; however, it is necessary to observe, that fruit trees 
may be planted in any common, or tolerably good ground, 
of a garden, orchard, or field land, &c. without any or 
much amendation besides the general good culture of the 
ground. 

Walt tree planting— may be commenced occasionally 
<b. m. L) in apricots, pea^ies, nectarines, {dums, cherries, 
and pears done growing, and the leaves deca3ring. 

Planting espaliers — where intended, may be proceeded 
Ki towards (m. h), in apples, pears, quinces, &c. done 
^rawing, as observed of Ae wall trees. 

Staiulards likewise may be planted — toward (m. 1.) o< 
pears, dierries, &c. agreeable to the above observa- 



S^ 



Planthig fruit trees-^mKf be commenced towatda Qcci.VN 
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or when the leaves are beginning to decay, which ubply 
that the trees are done growing ; there is much advanta^ 
in early autumn planting. 

Winter pruning-~:may begin oecasionally is early wall 
trees (I.)* if the leaves are fallen ; though next month is 
time enough to commence that business generaHy. 

Sow plum and cherry stones— -to raise stocks for budduSg 
and grafting. 

Fruit is now ripe^ or at mature growth — for gathering 
in more sorts, both in wall trees, espaliers, and standards-; 
as peaches,- figs, grapes, some late nectarines, many sorts of 
plums, pears, and apples, also medlars^ quinces, seme late 
cherries, currants, Alberts, hazel-nuts, and the main crops 
of walnuts, chesniits, &c. of which d^erent fruit some are 
proper to gather principally for present eating, others fdr 
Keeping a fhort time, and some all winter, and till next 
spring and summer ; ar many sorts of winter apples and 
piears, particularly. 

All stone fruits — now remaining on the tree», as peach- 
es, plumb, &c. will ripen fiilly this month for present eat- 
hig, but will not keep long after being gathered. 

Tht kernelledjfuii^^c^'^f the late kinds for winter, now 
remaining on the trees, &c. will all attain full maturity for 
gatliering this month ; as apples, pears, medlars, quince*, 
services, and beri)erries. 

Gather apples and pears — both of the autumnal sorts 
(b.), for present supply, and to house for keeping a short 
time ; and all the winter kinds (m. L) ; some for immedi- 
*te use, but the greater part for keeping several nonths, 
Mid to acquire mature ripeness as they he in the fruitery* 
in which many of the eating winter pears in particular re- 
quire to lie one, two, or three months, or more, in several 
different sorts, to acquire proper melk>wness ; and some till 
spring ; continuing good till April and May, &c. But 
for baking, stewing, &c. any sort may be used both for im- 
mediate occasions and as hereafter wanted during their con- 
tinuance : likewise, many sorts of principal apples continue 
m perfection all winter and springs and some till May and 
June. 

The maturity of the fruit — or full growth on the trees in 
apples and pears, is discoverable often by their easily quit- 
ting the wood, or frequently tailing ; and in many of the 
summer and autumnal sorts particularly by changing yel- 
Ynwish, &c. or becoming melkiw, though this does not ocnit 
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to many of the winter kinds ; and all *orts designod for 
keying, should be gathered before mellow ripeness. 

To gather apples and jtears^ iC'fnr keetnng*-~^ey should 
be mostly plucked by hand, not to bruise them, whieh 
would be unavoidable if shaken down^ 

Carry them, as gathered, into 

iome dry apartment, each principal $ort together in a heap, 
to remain several days to sweat and discharge the watery 
moibture, which prepares them better fur ketpiiig; then 
being wiped dry, they should be deposited in the fruitery, 
&c« upon shelves or other compartments, each sort separate 
either in single layers, or if straitened for room, several lay* 
ers one upon another j and, if thii^kly^jcovered with dean 
dry straw, to exclude the external air, dampf, wet, and 
host, they will keep in greater perfection for use as wanted. 

They should be occasionally 

looked over, to pick out any tliat casually decay. 

Quinces und medlars — now at maturity (m. 1.) rhould 
be gathered and housed for keeping. 

laid in moist bran, to forward their 

t>eculiar softness, ifequisite to render them eatable. 

Wulnuii and chemuts — ^being now fully ripe, should be 
gathered both for present supply, and for keeping ; they 
are of full maturity when the outer huskf begin to open 
naturally, ready to discharge the nuts. 

Services will be ready to gather — house them, to become 
soft and mellow for eating (L) 

Berberries now ripe — may be gathered foif preserving, 
Ac 

Peaches and nectarines^ late ripening on wall trees — 
still require all possible assistance of the sun ; and should 
have all the shoots of the trees trained in close and regu- 
lar to the wall, to admit the sun freely to the fruit. 

Grajtes ripening — demand attention, to assist them with 
the full benefit of the sun, not fuffbring toy improper 
shoots, or others of projecting growth, to shade them ; but 
cut away all useless after-productionr, and nail In the 
proper shoots close to the wall. 

lately ripe — may be gathered (m. 1.) ; cut With 

part of the shoots, and hang them up on lines in some dlry 
wann apartment; they will improve and continue good 
some considerable time for eating as wanted. 

Defend ripte grapei — from birds, either by netting 

their, 01 by bagging the bunches se^T&tiel^ ^ ^Ksa*> 
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crape or paper bags (b.) ; but the two former, vliere Siodu- 
able, are preferable to paper for this occasum. 

Ripenimg wall fruit — as plums, pears, &c. sboold alau 
have the same care as the peaches and grapes ; contiaue die 
shoots nailed in close, to admit the fitll sun. 

Gooseberriett eurrofUt^ ami ra^fberrie»''m,cmj now be 
planted (b. m. L) 

CtUHngs and tmckera^^ci gooseberries and camoili, Ac. 
may now be jdaoted (m. 1.) 

Fruit trees forfirdng — ^plant (m. 1.) in hot waUs and 
odier forcing departments ; as peadics, nectarines, apricots, 
grapes, plums, cherries, fi^ &c mostly sudi as sre ad- 
vanced to a proper^age for immediate besring, or if in pots, 
or transplant with full balls to the roots, may ke forasd fbe 
ensuing season, or otherwise the year after. 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLBASURE GROUND. 

In this month the several compartments of the flower 
garden, pleasure ground, &c. should be prepared, in the 
best order, to remain dean and neat for the winter season ; 
and in which may commence general autumn planting in 
many sorts of plants, roots, shrubs, &.C. required. 

Clean all parts — of the flower garden, pleasure eround, 
shrubbery. Sec. cut down and dear away decayed flower 
stalks ; hoe, and rake the beds, borders, &c. prune, hoe, 
and rake shrubberies, grass lawnr, plants, &c. finish mow- 
ing now dose and even ; gravd walks, dean well from 
weeds ; and cut and trim aJl edgings and edges even and 
regular ; tliat the whole may remain in neat regular order 
for the winter. 

Preparations for planting — should now be forwarded, 
by digging vacant beds and borders for bulbous roots, and 
rarioos fibrous rooted flower plants; also compartments 
for shrubbery planting. 

Dig vacant leds^ borders^ ^c, — to remain dean, and be 
ready for roots and plants intended. 

Beds and borders — dear now from decayed flowers, 
weeds, and litter ; hoe, rake, dean, or dig those that are 
vacant, ready for planting, &c. 

Edgings — finish cutting ; and may plant edgings of box, 
thrift, daisies, strawberries, &c. 

Box edgings — finish entirdy all clippings (b.), befefc 
the /jwft sets in. 
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Box cdgitiga — Snv b&g edgings may be planted — hskf^ 
ing for tliis occasion some short bushy box, idip it moder- 
ately small, with roots to each slip ; prune the long roots 
»nd tops even ; then make up the edge of the border firm 
•md even at top, and with the spade cut out a small trench 
ftlong the edge of the bed or border, making the inside up- 
right, in which against the upright side, plant the box low 
U)d close together, to form at once a r^ular edging ; eaith 
it in near to tlie top, and tread down the earth even. 

Old ftjwr edgings deficient or in gnp9 — shouM 

He made good by fresh box in a regular manner. 

Thrift edgings — may be planted, setting the plants ei- 
ther close, or only two, or three inches apart ; having for 
this occasion a proper supply of good fibrous-rooted full 
plants, divide them into smaller slips with roots to each, 
)i.d either plant in the manner directed for box edgings, 
;lose together, to form at once a complete edging, or other- 
irise make up the edge of the beds or borders full and re- 
i;ular, and plant the sets by dibble along the top, one, two, 
It three inches asunder, to grow dose by degrees. 

Old thrift edgings grown ditorderly — ^may 

now be r^ulated by urimming in the sides, and making 
;ood any deficiencies by planting proper sets as required ; 
IT if very irregular, may be taken up and regulated. 

Hoeing and raking — now perform effectually in all beds^ 
t>orders, and shrubberies, to clear them thoroughly from 
iireeds and litter before winter. 

Decayed /lower itaUcs-^-deax away constantly, as thej 
>ccur. 

rioiver plants — still flowering, continue in neat regpilar 
>rder, by occasional trimming, &c 

Planting — may now be commenced in great variety, 
joth in herbaceous and woody kinds ; si'ch as most sorts of 
;he bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowering tribes ; fibrous 
ind flcshy.rooted perennial and biennial flowers; ever- 
^eens, and flowering shrubs ; ornamental and forest trees; 
>ox and other edgings ; and hedges. 

— — in t)wrdcr8 — perform principally in patches, 
;hree, four, or five together ; crocuses and snow-dropi 
learest the edge. 

Planting in pate — may now be performed in any derir- 
ible roots, plantr, and shrubs, where required, of curioim 
inlbf, perennials, biennials, evergreens, and flowering 
ihrubft. 
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PlanHng inpaU — P/aw/* /oriwgr/y jw<tei— tbcUat gatng 
•r before, dear from weeds, decayed stalks, and Icavw; 
and fresh-earth at top ; or, where it may seem necessary, 
any may be occas i o n al l y shifted into larger pots with some 
fresh mould. 

Remove pkmU in poit — to a warm a- 

(nation (m. 1.), for the winter; or place choice sort?, both 
of herbaceous and woody kinds, in a frame, &c. 

C/tm6i>i/r/^ti/«-<-of different sorts, may now b« planted, 
(m. 1.) [See November.] 

Flowering thruht — ^may bie planted (nu L)^ o» whea 
the leaves begin to decay. 

Suckers plani — from the roots of roses, lilacs, and other 
shrubs and trees, for increase where required. 

Propagali^n perform — ^in shrubs and trees, by layers, 
cuttings, and suckers ; and in herbaceous perennials, by 
slips, off-sets, and parting the roots. 

Seed pois and boxes — place now in a warm situation (m. 
1.) to remain in shelter aU winter. 

Seeds of flowers — finish gathering (b. m.) 

Annual fiower seedsSxaAk gat^tering (b. m.) when dry 
weather. 

■ AU annuals done JUmering, fc. — pull ciean up, 

as they do not survive to flower again ; except sometimes 
in India pink, and cuttings of d^rysonthemum, if shd- 
tered from cold. 

Preserve annuals in vitUer — young i^ants of 

mignionette and ten-weeks- stock, and cuttings of double 
chrysanthemums, all in pots, sheltered in a frame or green- 
house, to flower early in the ensuing spring. 

Biennial flowers — ^raised in spring and summer, may be 
removed wiUi full roots, and trans^anted into the borders, 
fcc. whese they are to flower; as wall-flowers, stock;, 
sweet-williams, French hone3rsuckles, Canterbury bells, 
4tc. or some may remain for spring planting. 

Perennial and biennial flower plants — of the fibrous, tu- 
berous, and fleshy-rooted kinds, may be transplanted into 
beds, borders, pots, &c all to ftower next yBor. 

— The young perennials and biennials 

raised last spring and summer, plant out some of the 
strongest plants thereof in the borders, &c. to remain. 

Sidling biennials and perennials — raised thib year, and 
pricked in nursery beds, plant out some finally into flo** 
Borders, beds, oots &c. and tlie rest in sprinjSi 
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Fibrous-rooted perennials — may be planted in joung oi 
old plants ; and may propagate most sorts by off-sets, (h 
slipping, or parting Uie roots. 

Divide or part roote-^of fibrous-rooted perennials for 
increase. 

Part roots, or slip off-sets— ^£ perennial ilowers, to pro- 
pagate desirable species and varieties. 

Slip roots or side offsets — of perennials, to pluit for in- 
creasing any desirable sorts. 

Herbaceous plants — of peroinials and Inennials of most 
sorts may be planted. 

Autumnal planting — ^may be performed in most bulbous, 
tuberous, and fibrous-rooted flowers, to blow next year ; 
and in many tree and shrub kinds. 

Bulbous and tuberous roots — may now be ]rfanted of all 
the hardy sorts, for the main blow next year ; as hyacinths, 
tulips, jonquils, narcissus, gladioles, bulbous and tuberous 
irises, crocuses, snow drops, &c. some retained to plant in 
a month or two after, or towards spring for successional 
flowering ; all planted in beds, borders, and some in pots. 

In planting them in beds, set tliem 

six to nine inches asunder, two or three inches deep; 
small roots only two inches deep, and six inches asunder. 

Transplanting 6»i6«— that hare remained in the ground, 
is not proper at this season for general practice, only where 
particularly required, or to part them when grown into 
brge bunches, and immediately replanted ; but the gene- 
ral removal of the choicei kinds of bulbs should be princi- 
pally done in summer, &c soon after flowering, otherwise 
it is apt to prevent their blovdng in full perfection the en- 
suing year. 

Autumnal bulbs in flower — protect the tender sorts from 
rain and cold ; as the Guernsey and Belladonna lily ; or 
any in pots may be placed in a frame or green^house, &c 
■ Bulbs of lilies, crown imperials, andfritillarias 
— should be mostly all planted, especially all the scaly- 
rooted kinds of lilies, &c that were taken up in summet 
or autumn, after they were dicme flowering ; for these sorts 
do not keep well long out of the ground, like solid bulbs. 

— Or where any white or other lilies are unavoid- 
ably or occasionally taken up at this time, it is advisable 
to plant them again as soon as possible, otherwise it will 
retard the flowering in perfection next summer. 
All qff.ttli of 6w'^a— finish ig»\axv^% ^ Tk\^k 
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Pkmt Mba in water'glasse»--Bs dwarf taHpt, hyadothtt 
polyanthas-narcissus, jonquils, &c. to flower early in 
bouse, placed in a light room, or near the windows. 

Or may also plant full bulbs in 

pots and water-glasses, placed in a green-house, to foiw 
ward their flowering, or for forcing in a hot-house. Sec, 

Gravel walks — still continue in neat order, by weeding, 
sweeping, and rolling. 

Rolling — still continue in gravel walks once or twice a 
week, and occasionally to grass. 

Sweep gravel and grass — from &Uing leaves. Sec 

Leaves /a//in^— constantly sweep and rake off from 
gravel, grass, A:c. 

Turf for grass work — ^in plats, walks, lawns, &c may 
be cut and Uud ; beat and roll it down dose and even. 

Edges of grass — cut dose and even. 

Grass lawns, ^c— should now have the finishing mow- 
ing ; cut nearly close and even, and occasionally pole and 

Grass turf may be laid. [See Turf] 

Lay turf — where wanted, either for new, or repairing 
old work. 

Pole and roll grass — to have a dean firm surface. 

Hedges^'-^mitted dipping, finish wholly (b.) ; and may 
plant hedges both of evergreen and deciduous kinds, (m. 
1.) [See March.] 

Prtvel — being of quick, dose, neat growth, may be 
planted for garden hedges, Sec, 

Haws — gather, and sow for quickset hedges. 

Aconite (xtinter J — ^a small bulbo-tuberous root, plant 
in the edge or front of a border, for early flowering in Ja- 
nuary or February, Sec 

Anemones and rantmctdnses — ^plant now for early spring 
flowering, in rows six inches asunder, and two deep. 

Auriculas and carnations in pots — remove to a warm 
border, or the dioice sorts into a frame (m. 1.) to have oc- 
casional shdter in winter, from severe frost and snow, and 
excessive rains ; but expose fully to the free air in open 
dry mild weather. 

Finuh planting auriculas and carnations, in 

pots or borders, &c. 

Carnation layers — ^finish planting some best kinds, dther 
smgly in small pots till spring, or at once into large ones 
to remain. 



Camatioi layers — also plant some in the borden, 8cc 
likewise seed ings. 

Christmas rose and cyclamen — being curious early flowei% 
ing perennials, if of low growth, may be planted in warm 
borders, and in pots. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings — finish planting in pots, (b.) 
[See September.] 

Daisies — may be planted, and roots parted. 

Hyacinths — may be planted in beds, borders, bulb, 
water-glasses, pots, &c. [See Bulbous Roots.'] 

Lilies — scaly bulbous kinds, should be mostly finished 
planting. [See Bulbous Roots.'] 

Miffnionette in pots — remove under shelter (m. 1.) 

Pipings of pinks, ^c. — finish bedding out (b.) to remain 
till the spring ; or some of the largest early struck, may 
be planted in the borders. 

. Or strong plants of pinks raised 

this or last year, may be planted out now in borders, pots, 
&c. to remain for flowering ; and may Flip or part roots of 
some stock kinds, in rooted sets ; and plant for increase. 

Polyanthuses — plant and propagate by parting the roots, 
or by detaching the outward off-sets. 

Stock giilijlowers — finish planting (b), finally to remain 
and plant some best Bromptons in pots, to have shelter in 
winter. 

Tulips -plant now, for the principal blow in spring and 
summer. [See Bulbous Roots.] 

Wall /lowers — plant out in borders ; and double bloody 
kinds in pots, to have shelter in winter. 

Shrttbberies — prune rude shoots, and hoe and rake the 
ground. 

Dig and prepare the ground, for planting 

^y shrubs and treef required ; evergreens at any time, and 
deciduous kinds (m. 1.) 

Prune shrubs^ &c. — from irregular strong shoots, and 
others of disorderly growth. 

Tree planting — may be performed in most sorts of ever, 
greens (b. m. L), and deciduous kinds principally towards 
(m. 1.) 

Deciduous shrubs and trees — may begin planting in most 
sorts, (m. 1.) 

Forest and ornamental trees — may commence planting; 
(m. 1.) 

BvergreenM — may be planted of -all t5\« ^t\^ *xv^ ^!»* 
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kinds; as laurel, Portugal laurel, laurustinus, arbutus 
alatumus, phiUyrea, arbor-vitse, pines, firs, cecUffs, cjf- 
'press, &c. 

Evergreeru — Tender evergreens — ^plant in wann situa- 
tions ; as evergreen magnolia, arbutus, kalmias, rhododeiu 
dron, tea-tree, Chinese arbor-vitae, broad-leaved myrtle, 
&c. and small young kinds of these and other tender sortSy 
plant in pots, to move under shelter in severe weather. 

■ Lay evergreens — whereby to propagate 

some particular sorts, which finish principally this month. 
[See Nursery for September.] 

Lily shruhe and trees — in the young shoots, both <^ ever- 
greens and deciduous kinds; and plant off the former 
rooted layers oi last autunm and spring, or the preceding 
sununer. 

Cuitings—mKy be planted of hardy shrubs and trees. 

Gather tree teed* — for sowing of aooms, ash-keys, beech- 
mast, lime-trees, chesnuts, walnuts, and haws ; and of 
other seeds, berries, nuts, &c. now ripe ; also flower seeda 
of annuals, biennials, ScG> 

Cover walla — that are naked or unsightly in foieoourts, 
&c by planting laurel, phillyrea, alatumus, pyracanthsy 
laurustinus, &c. 

Arbutus — a fine evergreen flowering shrub, ornamental 
m its beautiful strawberry-like fruit at this season, may 
now be planted in a warm dry situation. 

Laurel and laurustinus — two noted hardy evergrcensy 
and ornamental flowering shrubs, the latter of which 
flowers numerously in long continuance in spring and au- 
tumn, may now be planted in shrubberies, or occasionally 
to cover any naked walls^ &c. and for other similar pur- 
poses. 

Loffdtardy poplar — a tree of very expeditious growth, 
for Fhade, shelter, blind, &c. may be planted; but would 
not advise such u general planting of this tree as has lately 
occurred, especially in small gardens, forecourts, &c. be- 
ing detrimental to the under nlants, flowers, and shrubs, 
as well as sometimes rather unsightly in such situations, 
when in advanced large tall growth, and without any va- 
riety of other more beautiful and valuable trees ; though in 
particular situations, may be employed occasionally to 
form a speedy shade, shelter, or blind. Sec, and in planta- 
lions in assemblage with other different sorts> for variety. 
Al/itwffia —a superbly fine evergreen exoti**, may now 
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piantea, aQotting it a wanii sheltered situation, it being ol 
a tenderish nature in winter, when severe fiMt. 

Pyracami/ta or evergreen /Aom.— very ornamental in its 
numerous bunches of red berries in winter, may now be 
planted ; it being of feeble growth, is generally planted 
and trained against a wall or building ; also in the shrub- 
bery supported with stakes, and the straggling branches 
pruned a little occasionally, to form a somewhat bushy 
^ead. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 

In the nursery work of this month is comprdiended a 
great deal of principal business in preparing tor and pro- 
ceeding in the autumn planting and transplanting of many 
sorte of young trees and shrubs, and in the worxs of pro- 
phgation by s^ds, cuttings, suckers, and layers ; for which 
occasions the ground must be got ready by d^;ing or trench- 
ing, &C. also perform sevenl other necessary works of 
culture. 

Planting — may now be proceeded in raccessfuIlT in most 
sorts of trees and shrubs, where it is necessary or mtended; 
evergreens may be transplanted any time in the month, 
but the deciduous kinds, more generally towards (m. 1.), 
when declining in growth, and the leaves decaying. 

Many sorts of seedling trees And shrubs from 

seed-beds, 9lc, into the nursery quarters : in rows one to 
two or three feet asunder, or pricking sm'aller plants in 
nursery beds in rows at less distances; and likewise in trans- 
pUnting some that have been formerly planted out from 
seed-beds, &c. at smdl distances in their young growth, 
which being now much increased in size, require a larger 
^cope of room in rows more distant : as also in planting 
sucm particular sorts in pots as may be required, especially 
some more tender or curious plants. 

Prepare ground for planting — by proper digging or 
trenching, Doth for die immediate reception of young trees 
and <hrubs, cuttings, suckers, seeds, &e. and some to re- 
main, if thought necessary, to mellow and improve by the 
weather, for future planting in the following month, or 
spring ; for which it would be proper to dig the ground up 
in rough ridges to meliorate more effectually ; and may be 
Icvellra down when wanted. 

Likeicm prepare wn\z gvouna ttfr« v*. 
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bfds — three or four feet wide, in which to prick somennaH 
plants, cuttings, &c. alio for sowing tree and shrub seeds. 

Flaniing.— out fruit tree ttorks — (m. 1.) of seedlingt 
and others, into the nursery quarters in rows at two 
to tlirce feet distance, to remain to attain proper grovrth of 
one, two, or three years, for grafting and budding. 

young forest and ornamental tree* and 

ftoivering ahruhg — such as want removal from beds and 
other compartments where they are too close or mudi 
crowded, transplanting them in rows at proper distances ; 
some of the smaller seedling plants, and others of slender 
growth, may be bedded out m rows six inches to a foot 
asunder ; and the larger kinds planted in the quarters in 
rows at eighteen inches to two feet and a half, and about 
half that distance in tlie lines. 

• — — evergreens — may be performed any time 

this monti) in most sorts of young trees and shrubs, on the 
different occasions before intimated, both of seedling plants 
and others raised from cuttings, layers, &c. of smaller or 
larger growth, as occasion may require ; such as pine trees^ 
firs, cedars, cypress, laurels, laurustinus, Portugal laurel, 
phillyrea, alaturnus, arbutus, and many others ; planting 
them in rows at proper distances, agreeable to the intima- 
tions before mentioned 

tlie tendei'er evergreen — plant in de. 

fended warm dry situations, such as magnolia, arbutus, aiid 
several others of similar quality. I^ikewise plant some in 
pots, of the more tender or curious sorts of evergreens, such 
as arbutus, magnolia, kalmias, olives, candleberry myrtle, 
Chinese arbor-vitae, rhododendron, and some other less 
hardy exotics, for removing in their respective pots, to 
places of occasional shelter in winter. 

also it, pots — may now plant any desira- 
ble or curious sorts of hardy evergreens and flowering 
slirubs, dwarf-fruit trees, and any curious or paiticular 
sorts of herbaceous perennials. 

Plant young fruit.trees in ;m)/*— (m.l.) for forcing; 
such as peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, plums, figs, 
vines, &c. any sorts of dwarf fruit trees, either for curio- 
sity, or forcing, or for other occasions, as may be required. 

Sow tree and shrub *eec/*— principally of tlie hardy 
kinds 5 such as oak acorns, beech-mast, maplt seed, haw^ 
hips, yew-berriesy and many other sorts ; alfo plum and 
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cherry-stone, for stock? ; all sowed in beds of light earth, 
one or two inches deep. 

Sow plum stone* for stocks — on which to bud and graft 
the principal sorts ; also for stocks on which to bud peaches, 
nectarines, and aprkots ; and may occasionally plant i^um* 
tree suckers for stocks ; or any particular sort of plum- 
stock, as the muscle plum, is more certainly obtained genu- 
ine by layers, this sort being sometimes preferred on which 
to bud some particular principal sorts of peaches, nectarines, 
&c. though they will mostly all succeed efl^tually upon 
any sort of plum-stocks, as will also the different i^arieties 
of plums. 

Propagate hy layers^ cuttings^ and suckert-^msay sort; 
of trees and shrubs, both of evergreen and deciduous 
kinds. 

Make layers of evergreen shrubs — of several hardy kinds; 
iuch as phUlyrea, alatumus, laurustinus, &c. only in the 
young shoots of last summer. 

Ttdce offevergreai layers — (tutt were layed last autumn, 
spring, or summer, and now rooted, and mant them in the 
nursery ; or plant some curious or tender kinds in pots. 

Lay deciduous trees and shrubs — (m. L) : numerous sorts 
may be raised by that method ; as elms, maples, limes, &c. 
choosing for tliat occasiou the young shoots of last summer; 
cut a small gash on the under side, which lay into the earth 
three or four inches deep, raising the top upright several 
inches above ground ; they will be rooted for |Manting ofl 
next autumn. 

Plant off layers— of the above, or former laying, that 
are now well rooted. 

Plant cuttings — of several sorts of trees and shrubs ; 
sudi as laurel, Portugal laurel, poplar, plane-tree, limes, 
alder, honeysuckles, currants, gooseberries, &c. of the young 
middling strong shoots of the last summer. 

Plant stickers — from the roots of roses, lilacs, gooseber- 
ries, currants, raspberries, and of many other sorts of trees 
and shrubs. 

Prune — every sort of trees and shrubs where required ; 
both in evergreens any time in this month, and deciduous 
kinds principally (m. 1.) , when the leaves decay ; cutting 
off all very rude or rank shoots from tlie stems, and ramb- 
ling disorderly growths of the head. 

In pruning evergreens—it is advisable to complete what 
is ncGes&p.ry this month, before very cold wealKex V«^?a»- 
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Pruning-^'But deciduous kinds may either be pruned 
(m. 1.) or in the following months. 

Young wall treet for truimng — plan (m. I.) ag.unst 
walls, pales, or reed hedges. 

Eradicate xvceds-^now with the utmost diligence (b.m.j) 
before cold wtt weather sets in, by hoeing and hand-weed* 
ing at all opportunities in dry days. 

Remove pots of tender plants — to warm situations (m. 1.) 
for the winter; or place bome more tender sorts of ever- 
greens, &C. in frames or awnings, where they can be occa- 
sionally sheltered from severe frost. 

Other trees and plants in potSji 

place in some dry sheltered rituation ; and (m. 1.) or next 
month, lounge the pots in the ground, to protect the roots 
more securely from fVost. 



THE OREEX-HOUSE* 

In this month, as cold weather and frosts fometimes 
prevail, finish removing all the plants into the green-house 
(b. m.) , especially the tenderest kinds. 

Oranges and lemons — and other tendtrrest exotics not 
taken in last month, remove into the green house (b). 

Tlte hardier kinds — as myrtles, oleanders, winter cher> 
ries, geraniums, &c. may remain abroad till towards (m.) 
if fine weather ; but after that time, or before, if oold or 
very rainy, house them as soon as possible ; at any rate, 
take them all in before (m.) 

Succulent plants — finish taking in all tenderish sortb 1>) . 
American aloes, and all others (b. m.) 

Previous to removing into tlu green-house— clear off 
decayed leaves, dead shoots, &c. and prune irregular 
growths ; weed the pots, loosen the top eartn, and thorough* 
ly wash and clean the heads. 

In disposing the plants in the green^house — station the 
taller sorts more or less back, and the lower plants forward, 
having the small plants in front 

Small plants of myrtles — and other green-house plants 
of similar temperature, if not room in the green-house, 
may be placed in deep garden frames, or in a pit defended 
with frames and glasses. 

Fresh air — ^must now be admitted freely every day or 
if mild weather, till (b. m.) ; then keep dose every 
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Water — give now very moderately once a week to the 
oranges, lemons, n)3rttles, and other woody kinds ; the &ui 
culents more sparingly. 



HOT-HOUSS AND STOVK. 

As the cold season is now approaching, tlie bark-bed 
beat in the pinery or general hot-house is not oiJy neceaU 
^ary, but must have a thorough renewal for the winter ; 
and if cold weather (1.) fire heat must be again commenced, 
continuing to give proper admission of fresh air in warm 
days, and occasional waterings. 

Pine apple plunU — requiring to be continued always io 
the bark-bed, this will now require to be wholly renewed, 
to have a proper heat all winter, &c. 

Bark'bed heat — How mostly exhausted, provide sup- 
plies of fresh tan to make entire new beds ; screen out the 
earthy part of the old, and retain only such of it as does 
not pass through the screen, either levelling it in the bot- 
tom ; and filling the pit with new tan ; or fork up the new 
Oknd the remaining old bark t(^ether ; they will soon ac- 
quire a proper temperature of heat for the reception of the 
pots of pine plants. 

Succession fruiting pines-^iAit two years old plants, for 
producing the pine apples next year, must now be removed 
from the succession hot-houre, or pitc, into the main or 
fruiting pinery ; in which the bark-bed being previously 
renewed as above advised, with entire fresh tan bark, and 
acquired a moderate heat, plunge the pots of pines therein 
legrularly, the largest behind and the lowert in front, placed 
ft] gradual order. 

Young sticcession pines — in bark-pits, or other hot-house 
appendages, will also now require entire new bark-beds, to 
carry them over the winter, &c. 

■ Or in want of sufiident bark-pit room, 

9ome of the young pines may be placed in substantial dung 
lot-beds, under n-ames and glasses ; having some old or 
sew tan at top of the bed, six or eight inches deep, is 
which to plunge the pots ; and revive the heat, when declizv 
<ng) by applying strong outward linings of hot dung. 

Jtipe pine applet* — still advancing to perfection in late 
fruit, save the crowns if wanted for planting. 

Admit feth otr — ^to the hot-house plants modftx^M^ 
every warm day, when sunny and calta. 
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Water— continue to apply occastonaDy to the plants il» 
general ; but less to the suonilent kinds than the others. 

Plant tuckers and crotctu of pines — ^frouj old plants and 
the ripe fruit, for the youne succession supplies, [See 
August and September.] 

To the hot-kouse plants in general — ghre nearly the same 
occasional culture, as suggested last month in the different 
torts, according as it may seem necessary in their variouf 
orders of growth. 

Fire hnt — ^in the hot house if cold weather towards (I.) 
begin again for the winter, moderately every evenuig. 

[Sec NOVEBIBER. 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The busmess now in the kitchen garden is sowing and 
planting some few articles for early crops next year : some 
to force in hotbeds for winter consumption ; and to give 
occasional weeding, and sometimes hoeing to advancing 
late young crops ; also to apply dung, where necessary} 
and to dig vacant fround. 

The business of sowing and planting is inconsiderable 
at this season ; but is necessary in a few articles, both in 
^e open ground and in hotbeds. 

Dig — ^vacant ground, laying it in rough ridges, to fer- 
tilize by the weather. 

Prepare vacant ground — by dunging where necessary; 
and digging the ground in ridges, to improve for sowing 
isnd planting in the spring. 

Trench vacant ground — in two feet wide trenches, one or 
two spades deep, laying the eartli of each trench in a rough 
ridge, to pulverize and improve by tlie weather ; it may 
then be expeditiously levelled down as wanted for sowing 
«nd planting in the spring. 

Manure ground — with rotten dung or such as can be 
obtained, and apply it where most wanted. 

Dung ground-— novr with attention where most wanted, 
and for principal crops ; dig in only one spade deep. 

Advancing young crops — clear from the weeds ; wintef 
onhns and spinach careAiUy huid weed, and hoe betweec 
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advancing young crops o^ coleworts, cabbages, broccoli, 
savojrs, cdery, leeks, lettuce, endive, &c loosening the 
surface of the earth about the plants, which will beneficially 
encourage their growth ; and the hoeing will also kill many 
of the slugs and other detrimental vermin lurking in the 
earth at this season. 

Hand-weed — now with good attention, the beds of young 
winter onions, spinach, and other small plants. 

Iloe — in dxy days, between advancing crops of coleworts, 
cabbages, broccoli, savoys, &c. cutting down the weeds ; 
loosen the earth, and draw some about the stems of the 
plants. 

Sow — some early peas and beans, and small pallading ; 
the two former in warm borders, and the latter under glasses 
or in hotbeds. 

Planting— \s required principally to finish what was 
omitted last month, as cauliflowers, lettuce, cabbaees, cole- 
worts, celery, endive, garlic, and shallots ; a rew early 
beans, and some plants for seed ; and in hotbeds to plant 
asparagus, mushroom spawn, mint, tarragon, and lettuce. 

Eavth'up—wlery and cardoons, and hoe earth to the 
ctems of advancing young cabbages, broccoli, &c. 

Pricking out — finish in young cauliflowers, cabbages, 
and lettuce in their winter bedd. (b.) 

Seed phnts — for producing seed, finish planting ; as full 
headed cabbages and savoys, large carrots, paraneps, red 
beet, onions, &c [See October.] 

Esculent roots — dig up to preserve in sand, for ready use 
in winter ; particularly all the main crops of carrots, some 
parsneps, red beet, salsafy, scorzonera, black Spanish radbh, 
Jerusidem artichokes, some-turnips, and horu-radish : re- 
move the whole under shelter, depositing them in dry fine 
sand ; potatoes may only be thickly covered with straw ; 
they will remain good, ready in all weathers when wanted. 

I/orse stable dung — provide and prepare in a heap for 
hotbeds, where required for forcing. [See January, 
&c.] 

Corn-posts prepared for hotbeds — of rich eartli, loam, 
and rotten dung, all blended together in an oblong ridge 
heap. 

Hotbeds — are required in forcing asparagus, mint, let- 
uce, small salladin^, &c. where these articles are in request 
in winter. 

Plants under ^ames and glasses — as ca\il\fl<cs««t%A«v«^^^ 
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&C. give the full air every mid-day, but defenfl with the 
glasses of nights, and cold cutting weather, and from frosty 
■now, and great rains. 

^ Arttckohss — winter dress ; cut down ihe large leaves and 
dig the ground in a gradual moderate ridge longitudinally 
over each row, and close up about the plants, leaving the 
hearts clear. 

Latt artichoke keada^-may be cut wiA the 

full stalks, and place the stalks in sand under cover, they 
will continue good. 

Aspara^s— if omitted in winter dressing last month, 
finish now by cutting down the stalkb, landing up the beds^ 
&c. [See October.] 

And if manure is required to old asparagus 

beds, apply it now, as directed last month. 

Asparagus to force for winder— plant in hot- 
beds, such as have been tranfplanted two, three, or four 
years, of proper age and strength to produce good shoots ; 
make a substantial hotbed for one or several three-light 
fbtmes, about a yard high, and two or three inches wider 
on each side than the frames. For each frame have several 
hundred plants or asparagus rootf ; for in hotbeds those 
plants should be placed as close as they can possibly be 
crowded together, in order that the bed, according to its 
extent, may afford a sufficient production at each gauiering, 
either for private or public supply, equivalent to the trou- 
ble and expence of forcing. 

Having procured the requisite quantity of 

plants, and the hotbed made according to the forgoing di- 
mensions, for one or more frames lengthways, proceed di- 
rectly to planting, but do not put on the frames till the 
violent heat of the bed is abated ; first cover tlie bed at 
top with rich light earth, six or eight inches thick, raising 
a small ridge of earth across one end, and against which 
place the first course or layer of plants very dose U^ether 
to the width of the allotted frame, the crowns upright, 
drawing a little earth to the lower end of the roots ; place 
more plants against these in the same manner, and so con- 
tinue with the reft, placing as close together as possible, 
several hundreds in each frame, keeping the crowns upright, 
and all of an eoual height ; then on the outer top edge 
of the bed, bans up some moist earth dose against die 
outside roots all round, and earth over the crowns only 
sbout two inchen deep for the present ; this condudes the 
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«ork of planting, but do not {5ut the frames on yet, espe« 
ciolly if an extensivr strong bed. 

Asparagus — Observing, diat as the bed, if fcxtenrive, will 
probably acquire a violent heat, the frames and glasses 
must still be continued off till the great burning heat has 
evaporated, which, if con£'u>d, woiUd be apt to scorch or 
steam-scald the roots: but when become moderate, set on 
the frames, apply more earth over the crown of the plants 
by degrees, to the depth of five or six inches or more in 
the whole, and put on the glasses, opening thorn an inch 
or two occasionally, to admit air and give vent to the steam 
rising in the bed. See the directions following ; and the 
different mouths for the farther management. 

The bed, if it works favourably, will begin 

to yield a production in a month or five weeks, and continue 
about three weeks in production ; so that to have a regular 
succession, a new hotbed must be made and planted anew, 
as before directed. 

In former made atptiragus hotbeds — where the buds are 
advancing, give air, and keep up the heat of the beds, by 
a lining of hot dung to the sides, and cover the glasses every 
night with mats or straw litter. 

Gather asparagus in hotbeds when the shoots 

are two or three to four or five inches long. [See Dec] 

l^^an^- -plant some mazagans (m. 1.) on a warm bor- 
der, either for the first or succeeding early crop ; or sow 
some also thick in a bed, to be sheltered from frost, for 
transplanting towards spring, when of one or two inches 
growth. [See Oct.] Likewise plant some long-pods in a 
border or quarter, to succeed the mazagans in bearing. 

Beet (red rooted) — dig up some to preserve in sand, 
&c. under shelter from wet and frost 

Broccoli and borecole — are now in perfection in the au* 
tumn ciops. [See October.] 

Cabbages and coleworts — finish planting out all that are 
intended before the spring. 
Savoys — are now esuellent in fine fiiU heads. 
Cardoons — earth up finally (b.) ; some will now be 
blanched for use. [See Septembeu and October.] 

Carrots — of the main crops, finish digging up (b.) to 
preserve all winter in sand, &c. as advised in October. 

Cauliflower ;>/ati^«— the autunm and winter cauliflowers, 
planted in July, will now be in fiill production. 

omitted planting u^der \\m\^ ^JtSMiSK^ «ev^ 
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pricking in fnunei, Ac last month, perfonu it (b.) this, ae» 
cording to tlie directions in October ; and admit the free air 
every mild dry day. 

Celery — land ur earth-up the full grown crops near to 
the top ; and others in advancing growth, in proportion* 

Finish planting late celery in diaUow trenches. 

Colevortt — finiui planting for the spring crops, [See 
AuousT and September, &C.1 

Cueumben — where any in hotbeds sive air daily, in 
moderate weather keep up the heat by Idlings of hot dung 
and cover the gla&ses at nights. [See January and Fe- 
bruary.] 

Endive — continue tpng up the leaves of fuU grown plants 
in open dry weather to whiten ; also transplant some full 

Slants into the south nde of a raised bank or dry light earth, 
efended with a frame ic severe and very wet weather, && 
to preserve them more effectually for future blanching. 

— In a similar bonk of earth, may plant a quantity 
of endive (b. m.), in the common method, though only 
about five or six inches asunder, to stand the winter, and 
for spring supply, covering witli a frame, mats, &.c. in se« 
cere weather. 

Garlic and shallots — ^finish the autumn planting (b. m.) 
for early maturity next summer. [See February.] 

Horse-radish— dig up some to lay in sand, ready for use 
in case of hard frost. [See October.] 

Lettuces — finish pricking young plants in frames, hand- 
glasses, and warm borders (b.) for spring. [See Oct.] 

To lettuces under glasses, &c give air freely in 

dry mild days. 

Plant lettuces in hotbeds — ^large plants to cabbage 

in winter ; or in want of hotbeds, may put in some strong 
plants in natural beds, under frames and lights. 

Mint — may now be planted by roots in drills, for next 
spring and summer production, and for several yeari to 
come : draw drills six inches asunder, place the roots along 
the bottom, and earth them over. 

And may also plant somemmt roots in a hotbed, 

to obtain young green mint the present season, or all winv 
ter. 

Mushroom beds — may be made, if omitted before ; and 
continue the whole constantly covered thick with straw, and 
mats over that, secure from wet and cold. [See Sept em* 

BEUJ 
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Ontoifar— carefully finish weeding the young winter crop, 
not thinned, except a few of those advanced in growth foi 
present use. 

Parsley — if any renuiins rank, cut down (b.) to shoot 
up aiVe&h before the approach of severe weather. 

Parsiur/75— dig up a quantity (b.) to preserve in sand, 
&c. under cover, for ready use m winter. 

P«M--early hotspurs, may be sowed in warm borders, 
(b. m.) either for the succeeding or first early crops 

Potatoes — finish digging up wnolly (b.) , and house and 
cover thick with straw. 

Jerusalem artichokes — now in perfection, should dig up 
a quantity before hard frost prevails, to preserve in sand, or 
under cover, ready for use when wantea. 

Pot'herhs — fini& cleaning the beds. [See Septembeb 
and October.] 

Radisltes — some short tops may be sowed in a warm bor- 
der, (m. L) [See December.] 

Small taladivg — sow either in a warm border under 
hand-glasses, or in a frame or hotbed. 

Spinach — finish clearing effectually from weeds; and 
some may be gatiiered, either by tliinning where thick, 
or take only the larger outer leaves. 

Strawberries — intended for planting this year, finish (b.) 
and dean the old beds. [See Sept. and Oct.] 

Plant strawberries in pots for forcmg, where 

intended, as advised in September and October, if not then 
done. 



FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARl>. 

In this month all late fruit jnay be gathered (B.) and 
general autumn planting and winter pruning must be com 
menced in all sorts of fruit trees 

Borders intended for pkmting wail trees and espaliers — 
if any improvement is requir^, &PP^7 ^^^S* ^^^' loam, 
Sljc, eitlier wholly, or only for the present where each tree 
is to be planted. [See October.] 
Ail fruit trees for planting — ^may be had at the niurseries, 
either young or of advanced growth for immediate bearing 
In the proper season. 

For planting — this is an eligible season for planti 
ill sorts of wall and espalier fruit treesn aatXio ^^ ... 
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o( standards ; and it will be of particular advantage to 
complete the principal supplies now, tiuit aie intend^ Bn 
planting before the spring. 

IVall tree planiing — may be performed in peadief , nec- 
tarines, apricots, plums, cherries, pears, figs, and vines, al- 
lotting a principal supply for south walls of the dioicest 
kinds, and for earliest iiuits ; others on west and easterlr 
aspects, and also some plums, cherries, and pears, on north 
exposures. 

Wall tree planting — the proper distanoe for j^anting 
wall trees is from fifteen to eighteen feet, for peaches, ne^ 
tarines, apricots, plums, cherries, and vines; and from 
eighteen to twenty feet for pears and figs, and where the 
walls are of some tolerable height, may fjant between the 
common dwarf wall trees half standards, to cover the upper 
parts of the wall. [See October.] 

General winter prunifig — may be performed in wall«tiees 
and espaliers, and to standards where needful. 

The winter pruning — may now be forwarded in wall- 
trees and espaliers, and to standards, where occasicNud]^ 
wanted ; but in waU trees and espaliers, a winter and sum* 
mer pruning is necessary every year, to preserve the requi* 
site regularity, and promote fniitfulness ; and as the sum. 
mer pruning comprises a r^uladon among the shoots of 
the year only, the winter pruning is necessary to regulate 
the general supply of young wood retained in summer, and 
also occasionaUy in the older branches. 

Espalier trees — plant of apples, pears, quinces, medlars, 
plums, cherries, and mulberries, from fifteen to twenty 
feet asunder ; and place stakes or rails, on which to train 
the branches. 

For siandnrd trees — to plant in gardens and orchards, 
the proper sorts are apples and pears in large supplies ; imd 
next of plums and cherries ; aLso some medlars, quinces, 
and services, in smaller portions ; and a few trees of mul- 
berries : all planted in lows, not less than twenty, or firom 
twenty-five to thirty or forty feet distance : always in the 
ipple collection plant a good supply of codlins, they being 
great and profitable bearers ; and for their early and lasting 
usefulness in summer and autunm. 

Likewise foi standards, plant some fil- 
berts, and other large hazel nuts, berberries, damsons, al- 
monds, bullaces, walnuts, and Spanish cbesnuts ; or may 
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iso plant filberts, hedgeways, for a shady walk, &c they 
ill bear agreeably abundant. 

Standard tree* — and for moderate standards, may also 
lant some Breda and Brussek apricots in a warm sheltered 
tuation. 

— In orchard pkmHng — always allot plenty of 

)ple8 and pears, with a tolerable portion of cherries and 
urns, and some of all the other fruit ; and may plant 
alnuts outward. [See October.} 
Half ttandard fruU treet — ^may be planted occasionally ^ 
secondary supplies or for small gardens. 
Dwarf sfnndards — may be planted for ▼arietror mriodty, 
' for bmall gardens in borders, adjoining walxs, &e. diey 
ill bear very agreeably. 

Standard tree pruning — is only occasionally necessary to 
t out carualy cross placed, or crowded and disorderly 
anches ; or to reduce ramblers and low straggling pro- 
ictions, and to cut out dead wood. 
Wall tree pruning — ^forward in peaches, nectarines, apri- 
ts, vines, plums, and cherries, to cut out the remaining 
-placed, useless, and superabundant shoots of last sum* 
et, and improper old wood. 

In pruning peaches, nectarines, and apri- 

tff, (diey bearing mostly on the young wood of each pre- 
fling summer) leave a plentiful supply of the best well 
iced side and terminal uioots, and prune out close, all 
naining fore-right, improper, superabundant shoots, and 
rt of &e most super-advanced former bearers, and un- 
litful and unserviceable old wood, to make room for the 
ung, which shorten about one third, or strong shoots less* 
d weak ones cut shorter ; then nail the whole tree regu« 
', arranging the branches horizontally three, four, of 
b inches asunder. 

Prune also plums, pears, cherries, apple$, tfc, — in woD 
es and espaliers : observing, as Uiese continue bearing 
'eral years on the same branches upon small natural spurs, 
ain only some beitwell placed young shoots of last summer, 
vacant parts, and a leader to each branch, where there is 
»m for tne extension, and prune out all the others ; also 
ual worn out,irr^ular or improper old branches, and dead 
od ; continue all the proper shoots and branches at their 
I length, and train them in regular to the waU, &c. three 
four to five or six inches asunder. 
Owierally fttBt UT\-Ti«ai xnwX «fi 'Sra ^^**»« 
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that were trained in the preceding summer, and tome ol 
the smaller branches, that you may have opportunity to 
examine more readily, what are proper to cut out and re- 
tain, and to have room to prune with greater accuracy ; as 
also to have an opportunity of after pruning, to arrange 
the general branches and shoots in regular order. 

Prune, ^c — be careful in un-nailing the shoots and 
branches, previously to i^ike the nails gently with the 
hammer to loosen them in their places that they may more 
easily draw out without breaking the bricks or mortar. 

Fig tree pruning — is advisable to defer till February, 
and divest them now of all the autumnal green fruit. [See 
February and March.] 

Vines — may also be pruned ; the last year*s shoots are 
the proper mother bearers ; leave plenty of the best in all 
parts, to train in six or eight inches asunder, cutting out 
the superabundant and improper, with part of tlie super- 
advanc^ former year's bearers and naked old wood, and 
shorten the retained shoots to three or four, five or six joints, 
or some doubly tliat length, where a competent scope of 
walling, or to supply a vacant space ; then n^ in the whole 
at six or eight, to ten or twelve inches distance. 

Sucker i dig up— from roots of fruit trees ; and plant 
some for stock ; such as plums, pears, codlins, quince8,&c. 
for grafting and budduig with the respective sorts of fruit. 

Ltite fruit — of apples, pears, grapes, medlars, and ser- 
vices, finish gathering (b.) 

Keeping fruit — deposited in the fruitery, as apples, 
pears, medlars, &c. examine to pick out any that decay ; 
cover thick with straw to exclude the air, frost, and damps. 

Plant ffoosebetries and currantr — at six to eight or ten 
feet distance. 

Prune goosiberriet and eurrtmt* — cut out any cross- 
placed and crowded branches, and reduce any super extend- 
ed growths thereof, pruned to some well placed lateral 
young shoots ; and cut out all dead wood ; cut out also the 
superfluous or overabundant lateral shoots of last sununer ; 
but of which retain occasional supplies of some best well- 
placed in vacancies, and generally have a leading terminal 
shoot of moderate extent^ where eligibly situated, to each 
mother branch ; also in tiie general retained shoots, parti- 
cularly those of long extent 

Shorten more or less, or 

gmemUj ia the currants, cutting tnem closer thaa 
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the gooseberry, in both of which some will need but little 
shortening, and some not at all according to their situation 
and extent ; and generally^ where any very long terminal 
and other 8uper<«xtending shoots occur, prune them to some 
moderate extent, consistent wtth the genersl expansion ; 
also prune any very bending or much reclining shoots to 
the same regulation, observing generally to shorten them 
Inore sparingly in the gooseberries, as when the general 
dioots of these trees are much shortened in this pruning, !t 
occasions their producing a great superfluity of useless shoots 
in a crowded tliicket the fofiowing summer. 

Prune gooseberries and currants — Likewise generally ob« 
serve in the whole, both of gooseberries and currants, to 
f rune away any low straggling, and other under growths, 
to have a dean single stem bcdow, and to p^erve a more 
regular head above, being more agreeable in appearance^ 
and beneficial to the production of good fruit. 

I would also advise, in 

pruning these bushes, to keep the general branches moder- 
ately thin, at least about four or five to six inches distant 
at their extremities ; in which the fruit will acquire a full 
growth, large and well flavoured. 

Plant and prune raspberries — set them in rows at four 
feet and a half by a yard distance ; and in old plantations, 
cut out the decayed stems that were last year's bearers ; tliin 
the young to three, four or five, of the strongest on each 
stool, shortened at top. [See Octobek, Jakuaky, Fe- 

BRITART, &C.] 

Vuttings — of gooseberries and currants may now be 
planted, of the young shoots, to raise new plants. 

— ^.^-^^ Likewise suckers from tne roots^^of one 

Or two years growth, or more, may be planted ; goos^er- 
ries and currants, advancing in several stems from the root 
may be divided into single plants. 

For forcing — ^in hot walls, &c. may now plant peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, figs. Tines, plums, cherries, &c. mostly 
rained trees of a biearing state. [See October.] 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

In this season give attention to finish clearing all parts 
of these districts from every sort of litter, to remain in 
g0'»d appearance all winter c and generally to ^^pcsc^^Me ksv 
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iDrward all principal planting of roots^ plants, and titt 
vid shrub kinds intended. 

Clearing *.he general camparimenU — cut down and dear 
away all decayed 6ower stalks ; hoe and rake, or dig the 
borders ; finish weeding the gravel, and mowing the grass 
close and even (b.) , cleaning the same from fallen leaves 
and otlier litter ; and prune, clean, and dig shrubberies. 

Ground work — forward for planting, and other designs io 
walks, lawns, aud shrubberies, &c. 

Bids and harden — designed for planting bulbs and other 
flowers, prepare by proper digging. 

Hoe borders, j;c- — in dxy days, where weeds appear, and 
make them clean. 

Borders — finish clearing horn all decayed flower stems, 
and give a general lioeing and raking : or may be digged, 
especially where planting bulbs or other flower plants is 
intended. 

Edgings — ^may be planted of box, thrift, daisies, straw- 
berries, &c. 

Box edgings — ^may be planted ; and finish any clipping 
in old edgings (b.) before frost. [See October, &c*] 

Thriji edgings — may be planted. [See Septem- 
ber and October.] 

Climbing and truing planti—cf the shrubby kind, may 
now be planted and trained against walls, buildings, ar^ 
hours, See. such as Virginia creeper, ivy, vii^in*s bower, 
honeysuckles, jasmine, passion flower, 6cc» the former (Vir- 
ginia creeper) will succeed in towns and cities in any situa- 
tion ; and climb to the top of the highest buildings ; also 
ivy in a moie open airy exposure, both of which fasten 
themselves lo the wall, &c. as they ascend. 

Composts — prepare for flower «beds and pots of good light 
garden earth, sandy loam, rotted cow-dung, &c and turn 
prepared composts occasionally. 

CoUect kavts — to make manure. 

Pols of plants and sceds^ remove to a warm situation in 
the sun. or plunge them also into the ground, in a some- 
what raised dry light soil, to preserve the roots better from 
frost ; or the more tender or curious place in a frame or 
glass case, &c. 

Shelter tender plants — in pots and beds from frost. 

Tender curious plants in pots — place now in a warm 
situation, or some fo hove the shelter of frames or eivn 
mgs, &C. 
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Seed poig and boxes — of young seedling plants, place 
BOW in a south border. 

Biennial Jlower9-^ma,j be planted (b. m.)» or not tiO 
spring. 

Part rooU-^o{ perennial flowers, to increase the sorts 
required. 

Perennial* — of all hardy sorts may be planted. 

Propagation perform — by slips, off-sets, and parting 
roots of herbaceous perennitds ; and by suckers, cuttings^ 
and layers of shrubs and trees. 

OffseU — may be slipped from perennials and planted ; 
finish planting all bulbous off-sets. 

Slip root ojf'tett — of perennials (b. m.) for increase, and 
plant them in beds, borders, &c 

J^Hmpm-roeted herbaceoui perenniaU and hienMiaU — finish 
the autumnal planting. 

Herbaceous perenntaU and bienniuh — may be planted to 
fiower next year. 

Planting — may now be performed in all bulbous and 
tuberous roots, fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, and 
in all trees and shrubs, hedges, edgings, *^c. 

Bulboua root* — generally complete the principal autum- 
nal planting (b. m.) in beds, borders, &c. of tulips, hya- 
cinths, jonquils, polyanthus, narcissus, and all otlier hardy 
bulbous kinds. 

— Place also bulbs in water glasses to flower 

in a ropm, and change the water when very foul or fetid. 

Or may also plant bulbs in pots, and 

boxes of light earth or sand, to blow in a room, or where 
*bquired ; and for forcing in a hot-house, &c. 

GraveUwalk* — still weed, clean, and roll principal walks ; 
do not dig them up in ridges, as sometimes practised at this 
«eason, as It renders them Loth unsightly and useless all 
winter, without answering any beneficial purpose. 

Sweep clean — aU gravel and grass from fallen leaves and 
other litter. 

Turf—mtij still be laid ; beat it well down, and roll it. 

Gra** — of principal garden lawns, finish mowing, and 
occasionally pole and roU in dry weather. 

Edges *^graf* — cut or trim do^ and rt^ular. 

To force in a hot-houscy j-c. — may pot any roots and 
^ilants of curious flowers, as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, large 
Tonqoils, ^ pinks, roses, hypericums, 4yri7\ga6> cydsui^ 
iouble-bloesom cherry, &c 
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Anemones and ranunculuses '-^iinUh the autumn phfit* 
Ing, (b n.) 

Auriculas and carnations in poi9 — finish planting under 
a Tvarm south-wall, or in a frame, to have the occasional 
shelter of glasies in severe weather, great raint, snow, &c. 

Camatigns — finish planting (b. mO in borders and pots; 
and remove those in pots to a warm fitnation. 

Layers tf carnations — raised last sUmmer and autumn^ 
flhish planting in borders, pots, &c. 

Hyacinlhs—Rnhh the autumn planthig, (b. m.) 

Liiies — finish planting all that remain out of the ground^ 
and occasionally transplant others. 

Brompton stocks, and double walls, ^c. in pots — remove, 
to a warm place, or under a frame, &c. 

TeH-xceekS'Siocks and miipiionette — remoTt the Isle lais* 
cd young plants m pots under glasses (b.) 

Straxffberries — may be occasionally planted fiir an edg* 
fng to particular compartments. 

Tulips — may still be successfully planted, but genera^r 
finish the principal planting (b. m.) 

Slirubberies — commence the winter dressing, by pruning 
rude rambling disorderly shoots and branches, and decayed 
wood ; dig the ground between the shrubs, especial!) 
wiiere the shrubs stand distinct, not overspreading the snr* 
face in a thickety growth. 

Or in some extensive shrubberies bound-* 

ing shady or private walks, in which a variety of different 
<!orilmOn shrubs and small ornamental trees are planted 
more effectually to form shade, blind, and shelter, kjc» and 
sometimes designedly permitted to run in a thicke^ growth, 
no particular culture will be required, except, periiaps 
pruning any very over-running shoots, and where ^e 
shrubs closely overspread the ground, no general digging 
between them will be necessary. 

Shrubbery plantifig — may be forwarded in any kind of 
hardy trees and shrubs. 

ComparimentifoT shrubbery ptanting — should be disged 
and hud out for present planting, in the order intendeoT 

The various sorts of rootSf 

plants, shrubs and trees — ^for planting, may be obtained at 
al^ the nurseries, &c. 

Ptantations of ihriibs and trees — designed for planting, 
dther for ornament or useful occasions, may now be for 
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warded 4n the d-i0*ereDt sorts required both of the deckluout 
tribes, and the hardier evergreen kinds. 

Tree plautimg — may be performed in general in all hardy 
kinds, both of the deciduous and evci^een tribes, finishing 
the latter as «oon «s possible. 

Laynt may be made — ef the young shoots of various 
•hrubs and trees to raise new plants; and rooted layers of 
last autumn, spring, &c should now be planted off. 

Suckert^iQ up from tlie roots of trees and shrubs ; and 
may plant such as are useful. 

Stems of trees — may now be pruned up from all lower 
shoots and branches. 

Trim up the §tems of trees, ^c — from any disorderly 
sinder branches, low stcagglers, and other irregularities, at 
saaf seem necessary. 

Stake — tall new-planted trees. 

Forest und ornamenial tree planting — may now be for 
warded in all sorts, both for timber plantations, and to or« 
nament pleasure-grounds, parks, &c. 

Sowing forest und shrub trees — ^iinlsh principally for 
this season ; as ash-keys, acorns, beech-mast, haws, «&c. 
in beds, inserting them in driUs, one or two inches deep, es- 
pecially the larger sorts ; or for the whole, or in any parti* 
cular sorts, first draw some earih off the beds, to tlie depth 
of one or two indies, «ow the 0eeds, &c. on the general 
surface, then press them down with the back of a spade, 
and cover the whole again with earth. 

Ornamental trees and shrubs — of most sorts may now be 
planted for the decorations of shrubberies, pleasure grounds, 

Slc, 

Of all the hardy sorts may 

he planted. 

Flovering shrubs — may be planted of all or anv Mrts 
required for shrubberies, borders, &c. both of the decidu- 
ous, and most of the evergreen kinds ; biit complete tlie 
latter before the approach of severe frost. 

Deciduous trees and shru bs of all hardy sorts, may be 
planted freely (b. m. 1.) 

Evergreen shrubs and trees--^ all hardy sorts may still 
be planted, finishing early, or by (m. L) , for fear of severe 
frost, or some principal sorts may be transplanted with balls. 

. Tender young evergreens in 

pots, place In a wann situation i or tlie more tender young 



i 
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plants place in ftumes, fte. te have occasional didler (tf 
Ijinses^ mats, &e» 

Evtrgreen ahrubBtmd treea — ^laying o wr g teens ior propa- 
gation, finish (b. m.) 

CutHngM for propagaiien—mBif be i^anied of Tarions 
nrts of deciduous trees and shrubs (K no.) or mmj bs 
d^erred till spring : the joung shoots of last somner an 
proper for this purpose. 

Prunittg — ^now perform whoe required, to redvsce dis- 
•Irderly or superfluous growths In trees and shruls, and cot 
•ut aU decayed wood ; also trim up irr^ular growth in 
ttver'hangtng boughs, or stra^Hng under tvandies, &c. 

Almond tree, tke dwarf kind — plant in shrubberies, beiag 
Tery ornamental in their early flowering. 

Catalpa — a beautiful large leaved deciduous tree, phml 
in shrubberies. 

Double blosoom cherry — a fine onamentel early flowering 
iftirub, may now be phuited in shrubberies, pots, &c. 

Mezereon — a very early flowering shrab, may now be 
planted ia shrubberies aoid pots to blow early the ensuing 
^ring. 

Hedgn — plash and by the branches of rough gwwn M 
hedges in outward fences. See, that are ran up thin and 
Baked below. [See October.} 

Omitted clipping, finbh (K) 

• Planting h^ges may be perfenned in fuick- 

sets or whitethorn, privet, hornbeam, elm, poplar, elder, 
beech, maple* yew, hoUy, &c. though, in the two latter, 
and other evergreen kinds, the planting may prove more 
successful in t]^ spring. [See MjiRCH.} 



^ORK IN THE NURSERY. 

In this mouth the nursery demands particular attentkm 
in the necessary works of planting and propagating mai^ 
softs of trees and shrubs ; in continuing the preparation m 
ground for ttiese occasions, and forwarding the completion 
of the principal autumn planting ; also in drawing various 
•orts of trees and shrubs for garden plantations : finishing 
the autumn sowing of trees and shrub seeds, and of making 
layers, planting cuttings^ suckers, &c. likewise in cenooving 
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plants in pots to shelter or wmrm situations for tue wintsr 
and in some other oocuional imrks hoeafter mentioiied. 

Cowiijttte diggii^ aad trenching nursery ground — both ar 
preparatson for the present reception of any intended nev 
plantation of young trees and shrubs, and for sowing seedt 
thereof 4 and planting cuttings, Iaye», suckers, dec. also 
dig or trench some ia ridges, to imjpiove by the weather far 
spring planting and sowing. 

All necetsary frai»/^iUtfl|gV-may now be performed ia 
he various sorts of hardy trees and shrubs, as occasion maf 
cquire, both in all eorts of fruit trees, fruit tree stocks, &ic 
or grafting and budding, and in aU kinds of deciduous 
crest and ornamental trees and flowering shrubs; also jm 
most of the hardier soits of Avergreens. 

— In theabove oecasional trans- 
planting, it woiM be of importance to perform them as 
early in the month as possible, tint they may have a chance 
of striking fresh root the same season. 

Trangfiuni youmg dedduout trees astd tkrMbs — where ne- 
cessary, of any hardy kinds sequixing more room, bodi 
from seed-beds and (Mher oorapaitments where <|iey stand 
in close growth ; also rooted cuttings and layers, &c. in the 
same state s plant the whole in nunsecy rows at proper di^ 
tances, as intimated in October. 

tM evergreens— iH is advisable to perform 

any necessary transplanting intended this season, in the 
beginning or middle of the nsontfa, if open settled weather 
(liat they may have a chance of pushing some new roots 
before diey are a tta ck ed by the winter cold ; otherwise it 
would be better to defer it till spring. 

Finish makihg layers— 9t haady tsaes and shmbs, for the 
season ; it will be (^ advantage to complete this work earlf 
hi tlie month. 

Likewise plant offrfMHed Imyer* — if any still remain oc^ 
•he parent stools of the preceding autumn, last spiing ar 
summer's laying, and place them in nursery rows ; or alro 
of any very curious or more tender kinds, plant in pots, for 
removing to occasional shelter in the winter. 

Plant cuttings — of any sorts of hardy deciduous trqn 
and shrubs (b. m.) as are usually or occasionally propagated 
by ttuLi means. 

Suckei's take off~-itom the roots of all kinds of trees and 
shrubs in which they are produced > such as lilacs, limoy 
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roiM, gODieberries, currants, rat pberriet, dbertf , figt, coA- 
lins, and numerout other sorts: and if wanted f«r prop»> 
gation» plant them m the nursery to acquke proper growth. 

Finiah planting kt poi9 — any sorts of tender or curiocH 
young trees, shrubs, &e. as may be intended. 

Remove poi* of tender evergreens^ j[t. — in the b^gtnniag 
of the month, if before omitted, to some pkce of temper, 
ary i^elter, either into garden frames, g^ass-pits, or under 
awnings, in ordler to have occasional covering in serere frosty 
weather. 

— — . Move pott qfhardf phntr^ho^ of trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous sorts, to some warm dry situsrtion ; and iS 
die pots are plunged in dry raiMd ground, the roots will be 
more effectudly protected from frost 

f*i uning of trees and shrubs — may now be performed as 
required, in all deciduous kinds, bodi in fruit, forest, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, principally to cut out or re- 
duce a.\y very irregular, or rude rambling shoots, and other 
cBsordeiTy growths, either in the head or below ; Ukewiie 
in hardy evergreens, may occasionally prune any very irw 
regular supei^vanced shoots of the head, and low under 
stragglers. 

Trim up the stems — of dociduous, forest, and omraienta 
trees, by cutting away strong lateral shoots ; or shorter 
small ones to two or three inches. 

— ^— — . In fruit trees — cut out all advanced shoq; 
produced from the stem below the grafting and budding. 

Finish the autumnal sowing — of hardy tree and shrub 
seeds (b. m.) or the sorts mentioned last month, and of al 
others intended for sowing this season. 

Ihg between the rows of young trees — of former plant- 
ing, of one, two, or sevenl years standing, which snouU 
be done annually in winter or spring, both to kill all tof 
weeds effectuaUy, and to loosen and frethen the ground foi 
^e benefit of the young trees and shrubs. 

Young veall and espoHer trees in Irainitig — give the ne- 
cessary winter pruning, by cutting out all fore-right, and 
other ill-placed, improper, and su^rfluous rhoots,and traia 
*he others regular. 

Plant young fruit trees for training — as above, againsi 
walls, pales, &c. 

Likewise plant Toung fruit troes in poto ftii 
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fordng ; cither such as are advanced to a bearing stato, or 
to train the young to that degree of growth. 

Manure nursery j^roviki— >where very poor or much ex 
hausted. 

If frosty weather prevail — give attention to tender plants 
of evergreens, in young growth, and tender young seedling 
plants, by giving 8om« occasional covering ; those in pots 
place in frames, and under awnings, &c. and defend wi^ 
glasses, garden nuits, and other covering occasionally, in 
very severe weather ; and those in beds cover with mats, or 
loose dry straw liaer, peas, haulm^ &c. 



THE GllEbN-nOUSE. 

lie green -house plants being all housed for winter ,tfley 
require air admitted freely ia mild days, ami moderate 
mipplies of water occasionally. 

.4» decayed leaves — will frequently occur in many of the 
^plants, constantly pick tliem on. 

If the earth in any of the pois crust or bind — stii and 
loosen the surface. 

Clean the leave* — of oranges, lemons, &c. if they be^ 
come foul. 

Decayed shoots — when any occur, cut them -off. 

Admit air — still freely every mid-day^ from nine or 
ten to three or four o'clock ; shut dose every night, and 
always both day or night, when frost or sharply cold, and 
in foggy damp weather, 

Give water — ^moderately once a week, or eight or ten 
days, or a fortnight, as required, when the earth becomes 
dry, but very sparingly and less frequent to the succulent 
plants ; and be very caretul never to over-water any sorts fut 
this season, which would occasion the leaves to fiiU. 

If any myrtles, ^c— are in frames, or glass-pita, give 
them also air on mild days, and gentle waterings occasion- 
ally ; shut the glasses dose every night and in very cold 
weather, and give occasional night covering over the glassesi 

In frosty weather — no air, or water, or very little at le(ist 
must be given, or only occasionally in the middle of fine 
sunny days, if the frost is moderate : but in severe frost, no 
air, &c must be admitted ; keep all close, and if there ate 
fiues in the green-house for £re heat, make gentle fir^ 
every evening and momirg during the CQi\t\u>3AXv^% ^^ ^we^ 
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verc weather, to wATin the internal air sufficiently to repp 
the rigours of the frost fromthc }^nts,alBO defend theglasseiy 
with matp, or shutters, Olc. as likewise any green4iouse 
plants in fraiiiea or glass>pifs, coyer thickly with mats and 
straw litter, in rigoroue weather ; also, to green-house plants 
wintered in said glass-pits, or frames, if no fire flues, i( 
would he proper to give a thick lining of warm ptahle lit* 
ter to the outside at the approach of severe frosts, &c. 



HOT-HOUSB AND STOTE. 

In die general hot-house, the pines and other pDints ol 
tnat department, will now require the joint assistance of the 
continued bark -bed heat, and of evening and morning firesy 
with occasional admifston of air moderately in fine sunny 
calm days, and some gentle waterings. 

At this scas<Ni, when fire heat is necessary, it is eligible 
to have a thermometer in the hot-bouse, as a guide to keep 
the heat always regular, generally to the d^ree ananM 
(pine-apple) marked on the said thermometer, which should 
be suspended towards the middle part of the house, and 
equally distant between the back and front, to receive tlie 
influence of the internal heat equally each way, placing it 
with tlie back towards tlie sun that it may be affected only 
by the general internal heat of the house, which generally 
ih )uld never exceed 5'' or 10" above, nor 5** under aw 
anas. 

Though by practice an experienced observing person 
will readily, on entering the hot-house, discover or judge 
of the proper temperature of the internal heat without the 
aid of a thermometer, yet it is always advisable to liave oner 
placed as above, as a sure guide on particular octasions. 

A constant regular Iieat^—mu^ be continued to warm the 
internal air in a high degree.. 

In the pinery stoves — if the beds were renewed last 
month almost wholly with fresh tan, and the fuccessiony 
fruiting and other pine plants plunged therein, they are to 
K)ntinue for the winter ; but if then omitted, it should be 
effected now. (h.) 

Fire heat — will now be necessary in ccid weather, every 

^ning, supported moderately till nine or ten o'clock, to 

kat the flues sufficiently to warm the internal air till mom- 

iDf;; likewise a mod(%rat<> fire in the mornings, espcdally if 
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oold, TBW, foggy, er damp chilling weather, and in frost 
Also occasionally continue in the day, when severe or immo. 
derate cold weatlier. 

Tke bark'heds — if renewed as advised last month, will 
oow be in a Uvdy heat ; but if omitted then, perform it ab 
foon as possible, (b.) 

Succeatiim fruiting pine» — if omitted removing into the 
fruiting-house, or the bark-bed for their final residence not 
vhoUy renewed in October, let it be done the first week ot' 
this month. 

Also ike younger tuccesUon pines — if not done last month, 
should have fresh bark-beds the beginning of this. [See 
October.] 

Fresh air — admit only in the middle of mild sunny dayi 
very moderately ; but shut close when o^d or cloudy, and 
«oon in the afternoon. 

Water — will be required moderatdy to the dififerent 
|)lants, occasionally as the earth dries. 

Clean the. plants occasumally — from any foulness they 
tnay contract, and from insects. 

Decayed leaves and shoots — ciear away. 

To force in the hot^house — may introduce pots and giax* 
«e8 of bulbous roots ; and towards (1.) > pots of pinks, straw- 
iMsrries, kidney-beans, cucumbers^ &c. 



DECEMBER. 



THE KlTCff£N -GARIXEN. 

In this month some sowing and planting will be required 
and to forward the business^ manuring, digging, or trencli- 
ing vacant ground, lay it in ridges ; preparing hot dung, 
and making hotbeds where early crops are in request ; earth- 
ing and tying up particular plants to blanch, and to pro- 
tect some tender plants from frost. 

Continue preparing vaca$U ground — by occasional manur« 
tng, or general digging or trenching in ridges to enrich loi 
spring sowing and planting. 

Ground racanf— manure and dig, &c. implying dung 
where most wanted and for principal crops ; and should 
now forward tligging and trenching all vacant campar t- 
tncnts, laying the ground in ridges. 
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^^ifigif'g <»"<* iifz/ffAtn^— forward new at all opportuni. 
lies in vacant ground, laying it in ridges to meUow by the 
weather for future crops. 

— — ■ Warm borders and qaarterSi 

dig ready for early crops. 

Manure ground — with dung; it should be digged io 
only one spade deep, that the ioot» of the plants naay sooner 
receive the benefit. 

Frosty weather — die most necessary works are to whes^ 
in dung for manure, hotbeds, &c. and to prepare and tun 
composts ; ako when severe frost, to protect tender plants ; 
as cauliflowers, kttuce, and early radishes, &c. witli proper 
covering. [See the different articles under their respective 
heads.^ 

In open dry weather — ^perform the necessary sowing, 
planting, hoeing, and weeding. 

AU sowing sand planting — in the open giwmid, perform 
only in open dry weather. 

Tlie business of sowing and planting is neces- 

lary only in a few articles, some in south borders and warm 
quarters, and otheJr» fn hotbeds ; all- for early crops. 

Plant in oper weatfier — bean&, cabbages,, celeworta^ and 
hte celery. 

Sou> — a few early peas and ladishes on warm berdevs« 
and small salading and cucumbers in hotbeds. 

Plant — some early beans, and strong cabbage plants, and 
ccdeworts ; and in hotbeds, asparagus, cucumbers, and oc-^ 
easionally mint and tarragon. 

For early crops — of peas, beans, and radishes, dig some 
warm south borders, and warmest dry quarters of ground. 

Hoe — young cofeworts^ cabbages, broccoli, savoy s, &e. 
in dry open weather. 

Seed plants— as mentioned last month, finish planting 
'b. ra.) , if before omitted. 

Boot eseulenls — as parsneps^ carrots, red -beet, &c de« 
signed for keeping in sand, finish digging up what are in- 
tended, before they are locked in the grouikl by frost. [See 

NoVEMJiER.} 

I^ig up esculent roots—io lay in sand if not done ; as 
carrots, parsneps, beets, turnip8,&c. (b.) 

Composts fwr hotbeds^ ^e. — prepare of rich earth, fresh 
Hght surface loam, and rotten duns } it will be of much 
advantage to remain beveral months in preparatioa, an^} 
aimed over occasionally* 
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Dufigfor mauHre and Iwibeda — wheel in when frosty and 
flry weather. 

Hotbed dung — provide from stable yards, that which k 
fresh and abounding in heat, forking up the long and short 
together into a heap, to prepare a week or a fortnight. 

Hollteds make — for early asparagus, &alading, mint^ ra- 
dishes, cucumbers, and lettuce. 

Tender planU ift frames and hand-glasses — as cauUfiower^x 
lettuce, 6ic give full air in mild dxy weather daily ; but 
defend of niglits, and in rain, «now, and frost ; and in se- 
vere weather cover also with mats, or more thicldy witli 
iong litter. 

Artichokes — finish winter dressing, by cutting down th 
large leaves, and landing-up over the rows. {See Nov.] 

Asparagus bedt-^not yet winter dressed, complete th 
whole, (b.) [See October.] 

Asparagus to force — plant in hotbeds, either as i 

"first or succeeding crop for winter production, as explains 
in November. 

■ In former made beds give air, uid keep u|i 

the heat, by linings oi hot»dung to the sides. 

.. When tlie asparagus shoots in hotbeds are 

advanced two or three to four or five inches, they should be 
^thered, tlirusting your finger and thumb down into the, 
earth, and breaking them oiSF to the bottom. 

Beans — plant a succession of early mazagans, &c. and 
some long pods in south borders, and sheltered dry quarters 
in larger supplies than before, }^nted by dibble, or in drilLi 
in rows, two feet and a half asunder, and two inches deep. 

Likewise plant a first moderate crop of broad 

beans in rows a yard apart. 

. May sow or plant some mazagan beans, £hick 

for transplanting, if not done last month ; being sowed or 
planted thick together, in a bed or part of a warm border, 
they can be easHy protected with a frame and glasses, or 
other covering, occasionally, in severe weather, ready for 
transplanting in regular ordei, in January or February. 

Kidney-beans f to force — sow early kinds in pots or boxes 
in a hot-house (m. 1.) 

Broccoli — hoe and earth-up the stems of advancing crops; 
the early plants will now be m full heads. 

Cabbages may be planted — some strong young plants oi 
early sorts, moderately dose in row8,one to two feet asunder^ 
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lor thifiiiing by degrees for use, in- their yeuRg gsowth in 
spring and summer. 

To young caulifloxccr planiit — ^in firanaes and hand-glaseei 
give air freely in mild weather, by taking off the firainc 
ligh(& in dry days, and prepping up die hand-glasses <m the 
south side, or may take the glasses off occasionally ; but 
carefully cover with the glares, &c. of nights, and ia 
frost, snow, or much rain, and in- frosty weather the glassei 
must be kept very close. 

To young eaulifiower plants — pick off decayed leaves, 
stir the eardi gently, and search for slugs, which often an- 
noy those plants at tliis season. 

The autumn cauliflowers will 

still be m production of good heads, if c^en weather. 

Cilery — earth-up fully the advanced crops, if not already 
done ; the others according to their growth ; all in dry open 
weather. 

Coleujorts and cdbhagc piauU — planted out last month, or 
c«fore or since hoe and stir the earth between tlie plants. 

Cucumbers — may be sowed in a hotbed towards (m. 1.], 
for the first early crops. [See Jawary.] 

— i— To cucumbers now advancing in hotbeds, give 
air in fine days, and support a proper beat by occasions! 
linings of hot dung. 

Or may sow cucumbers in pots or boxes, Ac. 

in a hot-house (m. 1.) to try tlie chance of an early pro- 
duction in that department. 

Endive — tie up full grown plants in dry weather to 
whiten ; or to preserve them more securely from rotting at 
this season, transplant some into raised ridges of dry earth; 
and if defended with frames, &c. from great rains, frost, 
or snow, it will be more effectual. 

Lettuce plants in frames and handglasses^ ffC, — give full 
air in mild weather : but protect every night, and when 
frost and much wet 

. Lettuce to force — ^plant some 

strongest large plants in hotbeds. 

Liquorice roots three years old — being of full growth 
should be dug up ; perform this by trenching the ground 
regularly along by the rows, two or tlirce spades deep, or 
quite to the bottom of the principal roots, as tliey genially 
extend to a great depth. 

Mint^ tause^f, and iarragon-^ii required early, plant 
some roots tliick in a hoth<»d. 
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Mushroom bed» — keep thickly covered with dry straw, 
And over this spread large mats. 

— — — ^ New mushroom beds may be made. 

Beds of mushrooms in production, look 

•ver once or twice a week, to gather the heads while young, 
observing always to cover the beds again immediately 

Young onion* — ooutinue veiy dear from weeds. 

• 7%e housed dried onions — examine and 

turn over, picking out any that decay or grow. 

Parsneps — finiui digging up some to lay in sand. 

Peas — sow early hotspurs, as early goldens, Charltons, 
&c. in warm situations (b. m. 1.) ; either as succcssional or 
first early crops, in larger supplies than in the two last 
months, in drills two feet and a half, or a yard asunder, 
and two inches deep. 

Sow also a moderate crop of marrowfats (ra. 1.) 

in a warm quarter, in drills, at a yard or three feet and a 
half distance. 

Peas to Jbree — sow rome early frame sorts in a 

frame or hotbed (b. m.) ; or sow some thick therein, fox 
transplanting into a hotbed or forcing frame, &c. next 
month. 

Early pean in borders., fyc, — come up an inch or 

two> draw earth to the stems moderately. 

Radishes — sow some early short tops in a warm border, 
&c. (b. m.) , covered with straw two inches thick, till they 
come up. [See January.] 

• Sow radishes in a hotbed (b. m.) 

Small galading — as cresses, mustard, radishes, sow in a 
hotbed, or a in natural bed under a shallow frame, defended 
with glasses. 

S/>iMacA-— continue dean from weeds ; and may gather 
the largest leaves for use as wanted. 

Strawberries in pots to force — remove under shdter of n 

frame or warm border (b.), to have the plants in good 

condition to place in a hot-house or hotbed (m. 1.), or next 

month, &C. 

— Or may now pot two 

years plants with balls ; and place some in a hot-house 

(m. 1.) 



FBUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

The work of this month is to complete any ijtiwdvsi^ 
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plantifig iiAenited, while open weather, and to ibnnad aU 
winter pruning. 

Ground iutendedfer pUntting^-yt'vStk any kind of fhiii 
trees, if improvement in the soil is thought necessary, let 
k be done according to the intimations given in the two kit 
months ; but remuk that fVutt trees will prosper in any 
good mellow ground, the soil oi which is one or two spades 
deep, and that is not liable to be very wet ; but where the 
latter unavoidably occurs, endeavour to amend and raise it 
as mvich t possible, especially where the trees are to be 
set. 

Or where the ground is oft 

very poor, light, hungry, or otherwise onfiKvourafale nature^ 
apply a compost of good earth, loam, and rotten dung, at 
IcEMt to the places where tlie trees are tc stand, which may 
be increased at leisure, as observed on former occasions. 

Planting fnay be performed — in all wall trees, espaliers, 
and standards, when the weather is open. 

It is advisable to complete what is intended at 

this season, as soon a^i possible, while <^pen weather prevails 
And not continue it, or nave the trees removed for that occa- 
sion if there is the appearance of expected frost setting ia 
severe. 

Take up the trees with the full spread of roots: 

prune broken parts thereof, and long stragglers ; and cut 
out any ill placied productions in the head ; then digging a 
wide round aperture for each tree a moderate depth, make 
the roots spread therein equally, and fill in the earth, shak- 
ing the tree to settle the earth between, and dose about the 
roots in a proper manner, and tread in the top gently. 

Mulch over the roots — of new planted trees to keep out 
the frost. 

Wall trees may be planted"o£ f^ricots, peaches, necta- 
rines, plums, cherries, figs, grapes, pears, and some early 
or choicest eating apples, accordmg to the directions of last 
month. 

Etpaliers — ^plant of apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c 
as directed in November. 

Standard fruit trees — of all sorts may likewise be plant- 
ed ; as apples, pears, plums, cherries, and allot'iers, agree- 
able to the explanation given last month. 

Orchards may be planted 
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irf the [liifercnt sorts of standard fruit trees mentioned ir 
November. 

Standard fruit trees — give occasional pruning where rc» 
quired, cutting out cross placed or other irregular branches, 
and ehin others where too crowded \ also reduce any over 
extended brandies, and low straggling bouglis ; cut away 
all shoots from the stems, strong shoots rising irr^ularly is 
the head, and all dead wood; and eradicate suckers from 
the roots, &c. 

Stake and support standard fruit trees— <]i£ tender tall 
growth, where exposed to the wind, especially those lately 
planted. 

Pruning — may be performed at all opportunities, in the 
different sorts of wall trees, except figs ; and may prpne all 
sorts of espaliers ; likewise prune standards as they may 
occasionally require. [Sec February and March.] 

A general winter as well as summer pruning, 

is necessary in all wall and espalier trees ; but in standards 
only occasionally, as intimated last month. 

Wall tree pruning - perform in peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, pears, vines, &c. as in November and 
January : and according as each tree is pruned, train and 
nail the branches to the wall, &.c. in regular order. 

Espalier pruning — forward in all Forts (if trees in that 
order of training. [See November.] 

Nail wall trees and tie and nail espaliers — according as 
each tree is pruned, training the branches horizontally, three 
or four to five or six indies asunder. 

For stocks— to graft and bud upon, plant suckers of 
plums, pears, quinces, and hazel nuts. 

Fig trecs-^efer pruning till towards the spring. [See 
February and March.] 

Protect some of the r] oicest prindpal kinds of 

fig-trees, when very severe fr«'v ., the young shoots bdng 
spungy and succulent, and liable to be killed or greatly 
mjured by the frost, by nailing up large thick garden mats: 
or, by unnailing the branches, tying them in parcels to- 
gether, and placing them in the ground, under a thick 
covering of straw litter, they will be more securely protected. 

rines — prune and nail, agreeable to the observations in 
last month. 

Keeping fruits — as apples, pears, &c. in the fruiteiy, 
examine to pick out any tliat decay ; and lay some med- 
lars in moist brawn, to forward Uidr softening. 
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Gooseberries f curranti, and ratpbetries — may be flaote^ 
and pruned, as directed in November. 

For propagatinff — plant suckers of gooseberries, curraots, 
filberts, hazd nuts, figs, quinces, codlins, berberries, rasp- 
berries ; also cuttings f^ currants, gooseberries, mulberries, 
vines, codlins, quinces; likewise make layers of vines, figs, 
wulberries, and filberts, all principally of tlie young bbools. 

Fruit forcing houses — ftirnish now with trees proper lor 
bearing, if not yet done, of the sorts intimated last month, 
&C. and plant in the pn^er departments ; or some dwarf 
trees, &c. raised in pots, may be introduced occasionally { 
and may now b^n to prepare for forcing, in the depart- 
ments where the trees have had proper growth 4 first put 
on all the glasses dose, and (toward 1. this or b. m. next 
month) prepare for tlie fire and bark-bed heat, and continue 
tt till Aluy or June ; beginning eariiest in vineries. £See 
Jan. Feb. March, Apuil, and May. 



FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUND. 

The business of the flower gardeu, jdeasure ground, &c. 
consists in finishing all intended winter planting, if mild 
weather, in roots, plants, shrubs, and trees ; and in forward- 
ing any requisite pruning in trees aad shrubs : also to keep 
the princi[»l compartments of walks, borders, and lawns, 
decently clean ; and in severe frost to give oocasional pro- 
tection to tender or curious plants. 

For intended pUmiing — dig beds, borders, arid slirubbery 
compartments. 

Keep clean all principal compatimenfs — by eradicating 
weeds from the boMlers, and sometimes raking them ; pole 
and roll grass, sweep and roll principal grav^ walks, and 
prune and dig shrubberies ; also dig beds and borders to 
destroy weeds effectually, and to appear dean, neat, and 
ready for planting, &.C. 

Vacancies — in borders, dumps, shrubberies, and other 
plantations,may now be supplied with roots, plants, shrubs 
trees, &c. in open weather. 

Planting — may still be performed in open mild weather, 
in bulbous roots, hardy perennials and biennials, and most 
sorts of treef and shrubs : but more fredy in the dedduoos 
than in the evei^reen kinds. 

wl^re intended, diould be performed onljr is 
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open weather ; ami discontinue removing or transplanting 
any trees, shrubs, an<i plants^ when appearance of much 
frost. 

P/autitiff^And desist from planting any trees, slinibs, 
&c. in fcverc frost ; but either treneh them by the roots in 
ihe ground, or otherwise secure them effectually from tli« 
frost. 

^<^i«^*— may be planted in open weather, oS box, tlvrift, 
i9tc. [See October.] 

Box edgings — ^may be planttd. [See October. &c) 

Composts — for flower beds, pot?, &c. prepare; and tura 
fbrmer made composts. 

Climbei? — plant to run over arbours, or to ascend oo 
trees, walls, &c. [See Notember.J 

Herbaceous /^^N^t— of hardiest kinds, may be planted in 
•pen weather. 

Perenuiol fiovers — ^hardiest kinds, may be trans- 
iM^ted in open weather, into beds, borders, buc, as in No- 
vember. 

Fibroui-rooiei Aowcrs — of perennials and biennials, may 
be planted of the nardiest kinds. 

Defend cnrious or tender plants — in pols or beds^ from 
tevere frost and snow, with a frame, &c. or an awning of 
mats. 

Frosty weather — when very severe, be careful to protect 
tender and curious plants in pots and beds, &.c. those in 
pots of any curious or tender shrubs and plants, being ad< 
vised in the preceding months to be placed in frames, under 
awnings, or other places of occasional shelter, should in ri- 
gorous frosts be closely covered with the glasses ; those in 
ft'ames, or others that are under awnings or hoop arches, 
&c. should have a thick covering of garden mats ; also oc- 
casionally both these and those in frames, should have ad- 
ditional covering of straw litter, &c. when the frost is very 
severe ; in which likewise give occasional covering to anv 
choice plants in pots in the full air, and to beds of curious 
bulbous flower root?, &c. and mulch the ground over the 
roots of any new planted curious or tender slirubs and 
trees, &c 

to tender evei^een shrubs, &c. 

planted in the open ground, such as magnolia, &iC. give 
protection of large thick mats in severe frosty weather. 

BtUbcus rool«— may still be planted (b. m) in mild dr^ 
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weather; as hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, crocuses^ Sec In 
beds and borders of light dry earth. 

Bulbous roots — Plant bulbs in water-glasses, or ix 
pots to blow in a house, or to Cbroe in a stow or hol- 
laed. 

ClMinge the water in the glasses whei 

fetid or foul, once in two or three weeks. 

Plants in pots — place some tenderest ^rts in frames ; 
others in a warm situation, or plunged in M>me dry ground, 
to secure the roots from frost. 

Or some more tender or curious plants 

in pots, shelter under frames or awnings of mats, as abov^ 
advised. 

Gravel walks — sweep and roll occasionally. 

Leaves fallen — finish clearing off from all grass and gra* 
vel walks, borders, &c. and save for compost. 

Turf may still be laid — in open weather. 

Pole grass — in dry open weather, where foul with worm- 
cast earth ; afterwards roll to clear up the earth to the 
roller, or otherwise sweep clean. 

Grass lartns, ^c, — continue to clean from all litter ; and 
sometimes pole and roll in dry open weather. 

Anemones, rannnculmes, and winter aconite — may be 
planted in beds and borders. 

Or may also plant anemones and ranunculuses 

in pots, to flower in a house, &c. or in a hot-house earlier. 

Auriculas and carnations in ^^#— defend best sorts from 
severe fiost, snow, and great rains, in a frame, or under 
an awning of mats, &c« or in want thereof, continue in a 
warm situation imder a south walL 

Crocuses and snow drops — plant towards edges of bor- 
ders, &c. in small clumps, four or five roots to^jether, eadi 
sort separate. 

Cr oxen imperials and lilies-^^nish planting (b.) all those 
yet remaining out of the ground. 

Hyacinths — may be finished planting (b. m) 

Lilies — complete planting, or transplanting occa8i4Mi- 
ally (b.) 

Gruves, clumps, and spacious walks of trees — proper to 
ornament extensive pleasure grounds, parks, &.C. may be 
planted now with variety of different sorts of tree kinds, of 
some advanced growth, five or six to eight or ten feet high 
vr more, especially deciduous kinds. 

SJtmbberies — prune and di^' cutting out rude and 
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rambling disorderly shoots, &c. and dig the ground be- 
tween the shrubs. 

Frosty weather — plant shrubberies where intend(;d, with 
different sorts of shrubs, &c. in a varied order. 

Mulch new planted shniba and trees — especially of the 
more tender or curious kinds, spreading it on the ground 
over the rc3ts. 

Suckers — dig up .from roots of trees, &c. and plant for 
supplies of new plants. 

Stake and support tall standards — lately planted in 
exposed situations, to secure them against tempestuous 
win«Is. 

T*ree plantations— in open weather, various sorts of or. 
namental and forest trees may be planted, in groves, woods, 
thickets, clumps, walks, single rows, dotting, &c. 

Informing tree platUations — the trees for this purpose 
may be of smaller^or larger young growth, as required fur 
different occasions, from three, four, or five, to six, eight, 
or ten feet, but from six to eight or ten feet, b the proper 
size for general planting ; or for particular purposes, may 
plant trees of twelve or fifteen feet, or more, of some 
deciduous kinds particularly; but in evergreens, those 
from two, three, or four, to five or six feet, are the most 
successful. 

Forest or any large growing trees — may be planted in 
open weather, of all deciduous kinds, and of some hardiest 
evergreens, both for useful and ornamental plantations, 
shade, shelter, &c. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs— m&y be planted of all sorts 
in open weather, for any intended plantations. 

Evergreen shrubs and trees — plant but sparingly at this 
season, or only some hardiest kinds (b. m.}, if the season 
is mild. 

defend tender curious ever- 
greens from rigorous frost, as magnolia, arbutus, SiC 

Prune shrubs and trees — where necessary, to cut away or 
reduce any very irr^ular or unseemly growths. 

Cedars and cypress trees — may be planted (b. m. 

Elm trees — of all sorts, may be planted now for any pur- 
poses required. 

Fir and pine (rees — of the hardiest sorts, may be plant- 
ed, of young or advanced growth, one or two to five or 
six feet. 

Lombardy poplar — a most swift-Krowing deciduous tree 
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branching to the bottom ; of utility, principally to plant 
where an expeditious growth is required, either for shade, 
shelter, blind, 6ec, or to plant near riNid aides to break 
off the dust in summer, also occasionally in an ass^n- 
blage with other trees, but admitted very sparingly in small 
gardens. 

Magnolias and broad-leaved myrtle — and other tender 
curious eveigreens in the open air, should be defended with 
mats in severe frosty weather. 

Hedges not clipped in summer — ^may now have that 
work performed in any of the deciduous kinds ; but not 
evergreens, as when they are cut at this season, the frost is 
apt to affect the leaves, and cause an unsightly appearance 
all winter and spring. 

Planting deciduous 
hedges, may be performed in hawthorn or quick, privet, 
beech, elm, hornbeam, maple, elder, JLombardy poplar, 
&c but for the most effective outward hedge fence, the 
haw or white thorn u superior to all : though the others 
are also eligible on various occasions. [See M arcu, 
for some general intimations of the method of hedge 

■ ^plash old hedges, 
that are run up rough, naked, an J hollow oelow, cutting 
a gash in the larger branches with the hedge-bill, to ad- 
mit of plashing down ; lay them and the smaller branches 
slantingly together along between other strong branches 
or stems left upright as stakes, heading them to three or 
four feet. 

In pals in the nursery — may plant some bulbous roots ; 
as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, jonquils, &c. also pinks, Ac. 
removed therein with balls ; and may place some of eadi 
in a hot-house for early flowering. 



WORK IN THE NURSERY. 

In this season, as severe frosts often prevail or are ex- 
pected, no considerable works of removing or transplanting 
of young trees, &c. is advisable, nor of sowing seed thereof, 
or by propagating by cuttings and layers ; but several 
other necessary works will be required, which should now 
be performed occasionally *, such as foT"w«td\Tv% iVve dl^^tng 
of vacant ground for spring planting atvd w>vrvtv%\ ^\%®Ki% 
hetween the rows of trees and ft\itu\»\ Ttv^\c\vvu% \3m 
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ground between the stems of some of the n.ore curious or 
less hardy kinds, to preserve them more securely from the 
power of rigorous frost ; giving other occasional protection 
in severe weather to any more tender or curious erotics ; 
pruning and trimming the stems of trees, &c. wheeling in 
dung for manure; and some other occasional works, as 
hereafter directed. 

The work of transplanting — may be occasionally per- 
formed moderately in open weather, where required, espe- 
cially in moFt of the hardy deciduous trees and shrubs, 
both in some nursery planting, and for final planting in 
garden and shrubbery plantations, &c. but if appearance 
of frost setting in, should decline all planting, or at 
least removal or transplanting of any kind of trees and 
shrubs. 

However, in continuation 

of open settled weather, any particularly necessary plant- 
ing and drawing of trees may be forwarded in dry light 
ground, without any great risk of injury ; and may 
transplant some handier sorts of evergreen (b. m.) for 
gardens, shrubberies, and other plantations ; but they 
will be more safely removed with balls of earth about the 
roots. 

The work of transplanting — but in evergreens particu- 
larly, it is not at all advisable to perform anygeneriU trans- 
planting at this season in the nursery way. 

May plant suckers — from the roots of any hardy trees 
and shrubs where produced ; as roses, lilacs, and many 
other sorts, planting them in rows, to form new nursery 
plantations of the respective kinds, to acquire proper 
growth for their several purposes of final planting in gar- 
dens and shrubberies, &c. according as tliey are wanted for 
these occasions. 

Continue digging or trenching — any vacant ground for 
spring planting, that it may be ready at that season, and 
so mellow and improve by die effects of the different sorts 
of weather in winter. 

Dung or manure ground — ^where it is most required, 
either in some particular or vacant compartments, or oc- 
casionally between rows of young trees of several years 
standing, or where the^ound is either much impoverished, 
or naturally of a very poor infertile quality. 

Digging betreeen the rows of young ^r0e«— should now 
be forwarded at proper opportunities, in oveti^^>Jc«^'»\«- 
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forming the digging neatly one spade deep, being careful 
not to disturb thcmain roots, nor injure the others, turning 
the top weeds clean tc the bottom. 

Imh mulch about new-planted tree* — especially of some 
ftfincipal, more curious, or less hardy kinds, la3ring it on 
the ground between and round the stems, to keep off thi 
frost as much as possible from the roots. 

Defend exotic* — and any curious and less hardy yoimg 
trees and shrubs, or other pjants of similar quali^, from 
severe frost and snow, by awnings or coverings of mats and 
long light straw litter, &c. or pots containing plants of the 
above kinds should now, if not before done, be placed in 
frames, or undei hoop arches, and covered with mats, 
straw, fern, or peas-haulm, &.c. a proper thickness, to 
keep out the frost ; but in open weather remove all the 
covering. 

Or young exotics in beds in the full 
ground, and not yet of sufficient strength to bear the ri- 
gours of our winters without some protection, should have 
mulch laid on the sur£Etce between the stems, and when se- 
vere frost, either arch over the beds and mat them, or co- 
ver their tops with some dry light covering of straw, peas- 
haulm, or dry fern, &c 

Pruninff and trimming — ^may be performed in any sorts 
of hardy deciduous trees and shrubs, nor generally in ever- 
greens at this season ; but in the others it is proper now to 
forward any requisite work of that kind ; Fuch as trimming 
up the stems of forest and ornamental trees, &c. cutting 
away all strong lateral shoots, and pruning any irregular 
growths above ; likewif e give any necessary pruning to 
flowering shrubs, by retrenching or reducing rude or dis- 
orderly shoots and branches, or any very luxuriant or ill- 
growing rampant or rambling growths, run-away shoots, 
and low stragglers, whereby to preserve some little regula- 
rity in the general branches of the head, acccording to t^e 
nature of growth of the different sorts. 

■■ Likewise in fruit trees — prune or cut away 

all shoots from the stems ; and in those furnished with a 
bead of branches, if any are disorderly, of irregular growth, 
or iU-pbced, give a regulating pruning as required. 

THE OREEK-HOnSE. 

In the green-house particular attention is required, to 
BAmii ojr to the plants m all mild weather, and to give oc- 
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casional moderate waterings ; likewise to protect them ef- 
fectually from frost. 

Fresh air — admit only in mild open weather, every day, 
by opening some of the glasses moderately, from nme or 
ten in the morning till three or four in the afternoon ; then 
shut close for the night 

— ^ But in giving air, if the weather changes 

sharpily cold, shut close, or only draw down the glasses b 
little at top. 

Never admit air in foggy or very damp 

weather, nor when sharp frt>st or much wind. 

(n frosty weather — keep the glasses constantly close ; 
and when very severe, put up shutters, or nail mat« against 
the glasses ; luso where flues, make gentle fires. 

^Fii^^r— will be required occasionally, but always very 
moderately at this season, and never in frost ; water the 
succulent plants but seldom and sparingly. 

Stir the surface of the earth — in the pots where it ap- 
pears crusted or bound. 

Dec'iyed leaves, shoots, 8fc, — always dear off from the 
plants. 



lIOT-HOU8£ AND STOVK. 

At this season be careful to keep a constant regular heat 
it\ the pinery and general hot-house, by continuing the 
bark-beds of a proper tempeiature, and bv fires every 
evening and cold mornings, or sometimes all day, when in- 
teniperately cold, or severe frt>sts; and in mild sunny 
weatlier give occasional moderate supplies of air and water. 

As most hot-houses, &c. comprise not only h principal 
supply of pines, but also of many other curious tender ex- 
otics, the same degree of internal heat suits the whole ; 
only the pines in particular, must be continued always 
plunged in the bark-bed : and most of the other plants 
may be disposed in different parts of the hot-house or 
pinery, upon shelves at top of tlie flues, &c. and some 
occasionally in the bark-bed, particularly any more curi- 
ous tender kinds ; or sometimes to forward any particular 
sorts of flowering mere effectually, and occasionally to 
Mrike cuttings, layers, and suckers ; or also to vegetate 
seeds,or to expedite the fresh roots of some newlv plm'-ed 
exotics. 



^4 M'OKK IN THE NURSERY 

The bark bed — renewed in October, or last month, wU) 
still be of a good heat ; if, however, it is much decreased, 
fork up the bark, which will revive ihe heat for a month oi 
six weeks. [See January.] 

Fires — continue making every evening, and in cold 
mornings, as advised last month, continue the evening fires 
till nine or ten o'clock, sufficient to support a mild internal 
heat till morning ; and in severe frost, or other sharp cold 
weather, continue a moderate fire heat all day. 

For a guide in tfie proper degree of fire heat — have al- 
ways a thermometer in ihe hot-house, as intimated last 
aionth. 

If rigorous frost prevails — constant fires will be required; 
and when the frost is very severe, it will be advisable to 
defend the glarses occasionally of nights with shutters, or 
lai^ thick garden mats ; also sometimes in the day when 
no sun. 

Watering — will sometimes be required ; but give it 
very gently, and only when and where it appears neces- 
sary, by the earth seeming dry. 

The pine apple plants — having been replunged in re- 
newed bark beds in tlie two last months, will now require 
only some gentle waterings, in the order just above sug- 
gested ; if, however, the bark bed declines much in heat, 
fork them over, and replunge the pots till January, which 
see. 

The proper fuel for fire heat^^in the hot-house is either 
coal, peat, or wood ; but the former is preferable for 
steady, regular, and durable burning. 

Where vines arc trained in hothouses or pineries for 
early fruit, let the branches and shoots be regularly trained 
along the rafters, frames, or glasses, or some extended lon- 
gitudinally along the horizontal beams, &.c, and where not 
f et pruned, it should now be done, as formerly directed for 
die wall vines. 

In a pine-apple stove, the requisite degree of bark bed 
and fire heat, the former all the year, and the latter in win- 
ter till May, for the culture of that estimable exotic and 
its admired fruity is most applicably adapted to all other 
tender exotics of similar temperature, from the hot parts 
of Africa, Asia, and America, &c. and that requisite hot- 
house culture in this country, both of herbaceous, woody, 
and succulent kinds, and being placed in different situit- 
tlons in a general not-house well secured ; though somfi- 
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(, where large collections of curious and otlier tender 
ilents, which being of a humid moist nature, are oo- 
nally placed in a diy stove, warmed by fire heat only 
ig die season ; as also several other sorts of plants 
ly of similar quality : however, they will also mostly 
!ed in a warmer hot-house as above ; and which is also 
fectunl utility in raising and forwarding many othia 
ts, flowers, fruits, &c 



GENERAL REGISTER 

or ALL THV 

PRINCIPAL PLANTS, SHRUBS, FRUIT 
AND FOREST TREES, FLOWERS, &c., 
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tlAYiNG in the foregoing given a general practical Jour* 
nal, and essential particulars of the necessary works for 
the twelve months in the year, in sowing, planting, trans- 
planUng, and all the material culture of the yarious 
plants, flowers, fruits, trees, shrubs, &c., and management 
of the different garden districts, I shall now proceed to 
give a register of the different plants, both of herbaceous 
and woody kinds, proper for each district of gardening ; 
kitchen garden, flower garden, fruit garden, or orchard, 
shrubbery, or pleasure ground, woods, forests, green-houses, 
hot-houses, and stoves ; intimations of the nature of growth, 
general uses, and methods of propagation or ways of 
raising the different plants, — all explained under their 
respective heads. 

THE KITCHEN GIBDEN. 

The best ground is that having an open aspect to the 
east, so that the sun has a gradual influence on it ; if the 
nature of the soil is unfavourable, it should be gradually 
improved, for if it is too strong it should be trenched and 
screened ; if too light, add loam ; to correct stubborn clay, 
add sand or sea weeds, and if too wet, it should be drained. 

The ground should be wallod round for the purpose of 
giving support to wall trees, with which it should be well 
covered according to the aspect, and to shelter young crops. 
The area should be divided into suitable compartments, 
leaving a grass plat before the windows ; if it also answers 
the purpose of a flower garden, with walks, leaving a broad 
border round the edge, the walks are best made of poud 
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dirt, or if that is not to be got, of coal ashes ; and the beet* 
edging is a single course of bricks, or slips of cast iron, which 
last longer, and do not harbour slugs like box. The 
area should be scattered with standards, and half-standard 
iruit trees ; the small bushes, as currants and raspberries, 
placed round the edges, or in rows by themselves. Where 
early crops are required, there must be some garden frames 
for forcing and covering tender plants ; they should be 
placed in some sunny opening. 

The ground should be dug and trenched over once a 
year, either in winter or early in spring, or as often as the 
ground is empty : and that which is empty all the winter 
should be trenched and let to lay fallow. 

The time for sowing and planting, is the fpring months 
for the principal crops ; but some require to be sown 
earlier, as in January, and others for successive crops in 
smaller quantities, from April to September, and for very 
early crops a few of a kind may be sown or planted in hot- 
beds, or covered with litter. It is better not to keep the 
same plants always to the same place, but to change their 
position in the garden so as to allow the ground to regain 
what it has lost. 

Plants are divided into annuals, biennials, and perenni- 
als. Annuals are always raised by seeds, which may be 
•owed frequently within the year. Biennials do not run 
10 seed till the year after they are sown ; they should be 
sown every year to have an autumnal crop. Perennials pro- 
duce fresh crops every year, till their roots are worn out ; 
they are raised by seed, or continued by slips, suckers, 
partings of the roots, or cuttings, and may be transplanted, 
and some require to be planted every year, as those culti- 
vated for their roots or bulbs. 



Pot Herbs, 

Biennials raised by seed, 
and transplanted; the leaves 
and unopened fiowers eaten 
boiled, and pickled. 
Cabbage, early dwarf and 
Yorkshire, large York, 
early sugar-loaf, large su- 
gar-loaf, for a main crop. 
— Battersea, early impe- 
rial and Russia, middling 



early, Antwerp middling, 
long fine hollow, large 
round white, for autumn 
and winter. — Dutch, for 

pickling, &c. Large 

drum-head, and Scotch, 
for cattle principally, au- 
tumn and winter. 

Cabbage-colewort, see Coic« 
worts. 

Ccdeworts, always adopt the 
large York «uu^^-\s»5. >^wx**^ 
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of Other similar kinds for 
cabbage- coleworts. 

Borecole, Scotch kale, &c 
green curled, brown or 
purple, findy fringed, 
spreading, and upright. 

Savoy, or Savoy cabbage, 
green curled, yellow curl- 
ed, oval headed, round 
ditto. 

Broccoli, for its central cau- 
liflower-like head, early 
dwarf purple, large late 
purple, late dwarf purple, 
late green, brown, branch- 
ing white or cauliflower 
broccoli. 

Cauliflower, early for the 
first crop, and the large 
for the main and general 
crops. 

Spinaceous Plunts* 

Annuals raised by peed, 
requiring rich soil used for 
their succulent leaves. 
Spinach, round-leaved, for 
spring and summer, tri- 
angular-leaved, for win- 
ter, &,c. 
Beet, the green-leaved, and 
large white, for their 
leaves. 
Orach, white, or mountain 
spinach (by seed) in 
spring, summer, &c. 
Swiss-chard, for its abun- 
dant leaves. 

Salads and Dressing Plants, 

The annual kinds reauire 
fi-equent sowing to Keep 
M continual crop and the 
perennial odm to be pan- 
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ed by tl;cir roots ; the !» 

ter sort are placed at the 

end, and marked with a 

star. 

Small salads, as crefts, nnu- 
tard, and radish. 

I^ettuce, green cos lettuce, 
white cos, spotted cos, 
white cabbage, browc 
Dutch ditto, large impe- 
rial cabbage, grand ad- 
mirable ditto, hardy cab- 
bage, tennis-ball ditto, 
large Roman ditto. 

Corn salad, for winter use. 

Cresses, common curly and 
broad leaved. 

Endive (by seed), common 
green curled, for the main 
crops ; whi te curled , lirge 
broad leaved, Batavian. 

Cdery, common uprig]it, 
giant upriglit, solid stalk- 
ed. 

Celeriac, turnip-rooted, or 
dwarf celery. 

Angelica, a large tall plant, 
its young shoots to candy 
(by seed). 

Mustard, common white, 
brown ; the former is 
preferable. 

Finochio or Azorian fennel, 
to slice in salads. 

Rape, or cole (by seed) , a 
small salad herb. 

Clar}', for its large spread- 
ing leaves (by seed). 

NaftuTtium, or Indian cress 
(by seed), large running 
(best), dwarf. 

"PaTs\«7 ^\i^%Md'\^ common. 
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leaved, for its large root. 

Marigold (by seed), orange 
coloured, yellow, double- 
flowered. 

Fennel (by seed, and slips 
from ^e roots). 

Purslane, green, golden. 

Radish, early short-topped, 
purple, common red, com- 
mon salmon coloured, 
short-topped salmon, tur- 
nip rooted small white, 
ditto red, large black tur- 
nip rooted, for small sa- 
lading. 

Chervil (by seed), for its 
leaves. 

Coriander (by seed), ured 
for soup, siJads, &c. 

Dill (by seed) , for its leaves 
and seed umbels. 

*Tarragon (by parting the 
root, slips, or cuttings) . 

*Sorrel (by seed and parting 
the roots), common tri- 
angular-leaved, round- 
leaved. 

* Horse-radish (slips and 

cuttings of the root) . 
^fiurnet^ for soups or salads, 
(either by seed or parting 
the roots) . 

* Water cresses (by roots and 

seed), seldom cultivated. 

Esculent Rootg 

Should be planted in a 
light sandy diy soil ; they 
are either annual, and re- 
quire constant sovdng, or are 
biennial, and should have 
two or three crops, or are 
perennial, when they requite 
nregh planting every year- 
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•Potatoes, by cutting the 
roots, or by seed for new 
varities; the principal are 
early rouud dwarf, proli- 
fic, forward, round cham- 
pion, round red, round 
dark red, mostly large old 
dark rounded Ijancashire, 
pale round red., ox noble, 
lump round pale red with 
deep eyes; round white 
common kidney- shaped 
radish ; large kidney- 
shaped, called red-nose 
kidnty in the London 
markets J small white kid- 
ney. 

*Skirrets, (by seed, and slip- 
ping or parting the roots). 

Beet, red-root^, for its 
root 

Parsneps, for its large salu. 
tary root (by seed). 

Carrot (by seed), the large 
orange carrot for a main 
crop, and early short horn 
carrot. 

Turnips (by seed), early 
Dutch, common Dutch, 
round white, large round 
white, large round green 
topped, lai^e red topped 
tankardlaness ; stone tur- 
nip, small French, long- 
rooted, yellow. 

Turnip cabbage (by seed) 
the turnip rooted, the tur« 
nip underground, turnip 
stalked, the turnip above 
ground. 

Salsafy (by seed). 
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These oioald be kdcked 
rhen they are tvininjc, and 
the tops cmT the leares diould 
be nipped off; they are all 
annual, and reqniie two (v 




Peas (all by aeedv> tereral 
Mnts, Tix. early Chariton, 
early pAdiai Chariton, 
early Nkbol's golden ; 
Reading, hotspur, long, 
pods, blaster's long-pod 
hots, dwarf marrow&ts. 
tall marrowfitts, Spanish 
moratto, large white rouD> 
cival, grey, large ditto; 
tall sugar widi long crook- 
ed pods ; dwarf ditto ; 
crown or rose pea tall and 
strong blossoming in a 
bunchy tuft at top ; 
Leadman's dwarf, dwarf 
Spanish ; small pods a 
numerous bearer ; early 
frame pea for forcing. 

Beans, early small mazagan 
and JLisbon, early long- 
pod, common and large 
sword long-pod, broaid 
Spanish and Sandwich 
sokers, Windsor broad 
bean, Kentish large, 
Windsor, largert Wind- 
sor, white blossomed, 
green nonpareil, Munfor, 
dwarf cluster or fan, red- 
blossomed. 

JLtdney-beans. Dwarf kinds 

— early white dwarf, ear- 

ly liver coloured, catly 

ted speckled, dwarf, 

black fpecfcied, brown 



[kd, negro orUackt 
and Canterburj 
white dwai&, tawney 
large white. Ronnc! 
— Mailet ranner, largs 
iriiite runner, lai^ white 
Dotdi, Canterbury and 
Dattersea smaU white 
ronnen. 

JlUaceons Plauis. 

These are annual or per- 
ennial ; the roots are bulb- 
ous, and should be taken up 
in autumn. 

Onion (by seed), commoi 
round Strasbui^, Depu 
ford large round, Portu- 
gal large, Spanish lai^ 
white, red Spanish, silver 
rind ; Welsh onion or d- 
bol, never bulbing. 

'Tree onion, shoots up 

on a tall stem, producing 
a kind of small bulbs at 
top, fine to pickle (raised 
either by the small off-set 
root bulbs, or those of the 
stalk or head). 
Leek (by seed), large Lon- 
don leek, Flanders leek. 
*Shallot, a bulbous-rooted 
useful plant (by dividing 
the offsets). 
♦Garlick (by dividing the 

cloves or the root) . 
*Cives, or Chives (by part- 
ing the roots) 

Asparaginout Plants, 

Perennial plants requiring 
lo be e&tthed up, or coverea 
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that are eaten ; the) are ge- occasions (by slips, cut- 

nerally tender, and like a tings, and seed) . 

moist soil : raised by seed 'Sage, a useful pot herb, 

and roots. green all the year (by 

•Asparagus, red topped, young slips, cuttings, &c> 

(heat) green topped. common red sage, green 

^Cabbage, sea beach, or sea- sage, broad-leaved balsa- 

colewort. mic, small-leaved green, 

^Artichoke, (by suckers, sage of virtue, or tea-sage. 

globe, (largest, best) oval Savory, summer (by seed) ; 

or green. winter (by slips, off-sets, 

and seed) • 

Aromatic Plants. 'Tansey (by parting the 

General small shrubs, roots, plain-leaved, curly, 

which are raised by seeds, leaved), 

or parting of their roots they *Thyme (by seed or slips), 

should be collected when in common green, lemon- 

flower, and dried in the scented, 

shade. Basil, (by seed in a hot- 

*Balm, (by slips parting bed,) dwarf bush basil, 

the roots, &c.) large sweet basiL 

ChamomUe) by parting the «•#!;• »; * 

roots,) common single, Frmt^beartng Plants. 

double flowered. These plants are generally 

* Hyssop (by seed and slips), tender, and require to be 

^Lavender (by slips or cut- raised in hotbeds, and kept 

tings). sheltered. Their fruit is 

AJarjoram sweet (by seed), used in confectionary, or to 

* Winter and pot (by eat raw ; they are all annual, 

parting the roots, and by and require to be sown in 

seed) . the spring. 

*Mint (by parting roots, Capsicum, for its seed-pods 

young suckers, and cut- to pickle, (by seed m a 

tings of the stalks), small hotbed,) as long-podded, 

green and spear-mint, heart-shaped, bell-shaped, 

blark, or pepper-mint. angular, round, short, up- 

*B,osemary, a shrubby ever- right> hanging, red, yel- 

2;teen, used in German low, cherry-shaped, 

medicine, &c. (by young Cucumber (by seed), in a 

cuttings, Rlips,and layers); hotbed in winter and 

oflBcinal green, striped spring, and in the open 

leaved. %io>mv6l vcv wasxcaK^ \ wcSc^ 

Rue, a shrubby bushy ever- s\\ot1 ^xvOfc^i , ^^i "^^^ 

gretm, for fiimily medical pnitVX^* teio^%.\wv^ ^^^ 

V 
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ly, white prickly, long seed in a hot-bed), red. 

green Turkey. yellow. 

Gourds, pompions, Sec. (all Melon (by seed in a hot. 
by seed), orange gourd, bed), Uoman small round, 
pear-shaped, green and Cantaloupe large round, 
striped, round yellow, le- rock Cantaloupe, scarlet 
nrion- coloured, stone*co« ditto, white ditto ; Polig- 
loured, party-coloured, nbc melon, oblong rib- 
oblong, oval, pyramidi- bed, knotted green rind- 
cal ; hom-gouid, barrel cd, green-florid, water 
ditto, squsush or taiget melon, 
ditto; rock or carbundcd, MHxhroom (by spawn^ or 
pompion, or pompkin white fibrous matter in 
gourd, generally most lumps of rotten dung, 
large, oblong, &c. &c.)red-gilled,oroommob 

/^ve-apple or tomatoes (by wholesome mushroom. 



FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD* 

Fruit trees are propagated in three ways ; by seed for 
new varieties, and the continuation of old ones, by grafting 
or budding, and bv slips, layers, or suckers. The seed 
should be sown in pure light eardi, and when tlie seedlings 
are two years old they should be moved into rows two feet 
apart, taking those only that are of a good form, and in 
time they should be trained as they are intended, into full 
standard, with a single stem, and circular heads for areas 
of gardens and orchiuds, and half or dwarf standard, which 
are lower, for garden borders, and wall or espalier, which 
are trained flat laterally, so as to be nailed or tied against 
a wall, and riders or wall forth long stems, to place be- 
tween other walls. 

In manuring fruit-trees, they do not like hot or crude 
dung, but prefer it mixed with road dirt or ashes. 

In planting wall or border trees, they should be placed 

at least a foot from the wall, and three or four feet from 

the walk, so as to give room for the roots to expand. Th? 

season for planting is from the fall of the leaves to the 

bursting of the buds in spring : tlie holes for the roots 

should be opened some time before the trees are planted, 

and they should be large ev\oug|c\ tiol \a bend and cramp 

the roots. 

When tree9 are only to move ?Tom oxi^ ^^^"^ ^^ '"^^^ ^S«- 
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den to another, they should be taken up with a baU of 
cartli : but if they have been long taken up, and the roots 
«Te exposed, the rotten an4 unbarkcd roots, and all the 
fiores should be cut off, as they are of no service ; the hole 
should be carefully filled, so as to leave no cavities ; and 
the mould firmly pressed down and watered, if the ground 
is dry ; and to protect them from the frost of the coming 
A\ inter and drought of the summer ; lay some mulch or 
litter about the stem. 

In nailing against walls be careful not to bruise the trees, 
which should be placed directly against the wall, as trelisses 
do not allow sufficient reflection of the Fun's rays to ripen 
tlie fruit ; the shreds should not be too large. 

Pruning may be divided into summer and winter prun- 
ing. In the summer pruning great attention must be paid 
not to destroy the germs of future wood or fruit, but to 
remove sprays not serviceable, as branches and bearers re- 
tain all the fruit buds, and well placed wood shoots for to 
afford selection in the winter pruning, but rub or pinch off 
all the others. In rcinter pruning, a final selection is to 
be made firom the wood slioots of last year ; the proper 
time is from the fall of the leaf to the rising of the sap in 
spring. Autumn is the best time for all plants except the 
fig and vine, as it strengthens them, and brings them for- 
ward ; but beginners can do it best in spring, as the buds 
can guide them. 

The best time to choose trees is the middle of Septem 
ber, letting them stand till the latter end of autumn before 
they are moved. Fig, or those that have clear smooth 
barks, and good late shoots ; and they are best when they 
have been grafted two or at most three years. 

The following is a list of aU the best sorts for a small 
garden : there are other larger lists published by all the 
larger gardeners. 

valuable varieties ; the chief 
Kernel Fruits w Pomes, varieties of die fruit are,early 

Tliese trees are usually gcnnetting or jenneting, 
standards, but sometimes es- smallest curly ripe, codlin, 
nalier and wall ; they bear most useful summer and 
on spurs or short strong autumn apple, Margaret 
shoots for the last year's apple, golden retitvet^^Vijexv 
wood, and bear tui four oi pipY"^, VaxXvcv ^v^V^^** .^" 
five successive years. dew ^:>l»Be\.^ ^^'«\*^^'^'*^'J^^^^ 

'4jfpUSf comprising many to^'aV xva^^sX., ^«i "^^ 
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scar pearmmn, nonsuch, sugar, great msselet, littk 
royal, pcannaiii} Holland russelet, messierjean, swan's 
pippin, marguiritc apple, egg, royal beurre, Charoon- 
Dutch codlin, aromatic rus. telle, Tirgouleuse, Cressane, 
set, kitchen rennet, cat's winter beurre, or grey good 
jiead, hanging body, lemon wife: Holland bergamot^ 
pippin, English rennet, St. Germain bonchretien, 
white rennet, grey Padding. Easter St. Germain, Col- 
ton, Newton pippin, winter mar, St Martial, St. Mar- 
pearmain, wliite costin tin Sire, peur d'Auch, win 
winter russet, stew pippin, ter russelet, winter diom. 
Kirton pippin, summer and very buttery'; small winter 
winter queening, tambour, button pear, good Lewis of 
white French rennet, sum- winter, ambrette, eschasse- 
mer and winter pomme rie, winter Scotch achan, 
d'apia. Kirk's pearmain, dean's pear, vert longue, 
Siberian crab, smaller and grosse muscat, grosse blan- 
larger autumn, cherry- quette, Swiss bergamot, 
shaped crab for preserving, royal d'hyver, St. l^Iichael, 
Dutch dwarf paradise, larychard. Bakingand stew- 
principally used for dwarf ing pears, viz. great black 
stocks. pear of Worcester, Uve- 
Pears,many desirably fine dale's St. Germain, Parkin- 
varieties (propagated by son's wardens, catillac 
grafting and budding, see double-flowered ; or may 
fruit garden and nursery) ; also adopt any other late 
green chissel, supreme or hard autumn and winter 
little early musk, red musca- pears, large or small, for the 
delle, little muscat, citron same occasion, 
des Cannes, Catharine, Quinces (raised by layers, 
orange musk, red orange, cuttings, grafting, &c. on 
musk, jargonelle, most fine ; small standards) , Portugal 
cuisse madame, large and quince, pear-shaped, a^ple- 
good ; Windsor pear, al shaped, 
most similar, or nearly like Medlars, Dutch, Not- 
the last ; August muscat, tingham or English, large 
musk robin, green muscat, bay-leaved, 
musk drone, summer ber- Services^ common wild 
gamot, autumn bergamot, service berry, sorb or sweet 
summer bonchretien, red service, apple-shaped, pear- 
beurre, princes pear, rose shaped, berry-shaped, (rais- 
pear, great onion pear, ed from seed, layers, cut- 
hrown beurre, orange ber- tings, and grafUng, always 
gaaioty golden beurre, green in btandardi^l 
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.,. r- •- Stocks, and the small blacU 

intone Fi-uit ^velch bv seed) , smaU early 

Trees mostly propagated May, May-duke, Arch- 
by grafting or budding, as duke, Hertfordshire hearts, 
standard espaliers and wall, Harrison's heart (fine), mo- 
bearing on the last 1, 2 or rella, black heart, bleeding 
3 year shoots. heart, white heart, Kentish, 

yi//iico/j. several fine varie- carnation, yellow Spanish, 

ties propagated by budding, black corown, white grof- 

earlynia8cuiine,large orange, fian, lukeward, ox heart, 

Itoman, Turkey, Algier, small black Ouigne, white 

lireda, Brussels, and Moor- Guigne, smallest wild black 

park or Dunmore, peach of the wood and hedges, 

apricot. ditto red. 

Ncelariiies, Fairchild's Plums, many varieties 

early Xewington, red Ro- (raised both in standards, 

man, scarlet, murry, elruge, wall- trees, and espaliers, 

brugnione, late grten, Peter- by grafting and budding, 

borough, Temple, golden, sec the monthly directions), 

violet, white. early damask, white pri- 

Peachei, manv varieties mordian, great black da- 

. propagated mostly by bud- mask, little ditto, early 

ding, early white nutmeg, Morocco, Orlean plum, 

early red ditto, early avant, green gage, blue perdri- 

early Anne, red Magdalene, gon, white perdrigon, Fo. 

white Magdalene, small mig- theringham, fine red plum, 

nonne, loyal Gtorge, early blue gage, magnum bo* 

purple, noblesse, large mig- num, or large white egg 

nonne, early Newington, plum; red imperial, or 

royal Kensington, Malta red magnum bonum ; dra* 

peach, Alontauban, old pel, or myrabalan ; Che8« 

r>?ewington, bourdine, late ter plum, maitre Claud 

purple, nivette. Lisle, Belle- dauphine, agniot plum, 

garde, Ramboulet, Rosanna, Roche Corbonne, drap d' or, 

chancellor, la belle d'Vitry, grosse queen Claude, petite 

large admirable; monstrous queen Claude, la mirabcUe, 

Pavie, late violet, superb red Wentworth plum, red 

royal, Catharine peach, a diaper, red queen mother, 

most fine large late fruit; la damson, Brignole plum, 

teton de Venus, belle che- buUace, small white dam* 

vreuse, ' son, damas noir d'Tmirs. 

Cherries, a fine early Almonds, for their ker 

aumrner fruit (propagated nels of the fruit (propagat- 

bv j;rafting uoon clierrv- ed bv budding ujaon «l- 
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tnond, palm, or petcH Grapes, many fine varie* 

stocks, or eommoD eorti ties, ripe in autumn, or in 

from kernels, mostly for July, August, and Novem- 

half standards, &c, and oc- ber, &c. (propagated by 

casionally in wall and es- layers and cuttings, all in 

ptlier trees), tender shelled, wall trees) , black sweet 

hard shelled, sweet kernel- water, white early ditto 

led, bitter kemelled, sweet white muscadine, black 

Jordan almond, dwarf, and cluster, small black clus- 

double flowered dwarf, both ter, leaves brown, black 

principally for ornaments. Hamburgh, white ditto, 

royal muscadine, St Pc- 

Berrtes, tor's red Hamburgh, black 

These trees or bushes are Burgundy and Damascus, 

either standards or espaliers, Frontigniac, red, blade 

and bear on the sides of the white, &c. M almsey mus- 

young and old wood. cadine, blue chasselas, 

Berberry, common and white ditto, black musca- 

fruited, red vdthout stone, del, white ditto, large Sy- 

white fruited, black (propa- rian, la coeur or Alorocco 

gated from suckers, or layers, grape, damson grape, white 

laid in small standards^ . muscat of Alexandria, red 

Gooseberries, small early Alexandrian, claret grape, 
red, lai^, Dutch red, raisin, Tokay. Some lai^ 
smooth green, hairy green, and late sorts, as the Sy- 
black, common hairy red, rian, Alexandrian, and To- 
white globe, large yellow, kay, require a hot-house; 
large amber, large tawny, and by assistance many 
wi& many intermediate other sorts are forwarded 
new sorts (raised by suckers, to superior perfection, 
cuttings, layers, and seed. Mulberry (raised by lay. 
mostly in standard bushes), ers or cuttings, and some- 

Currants, common red, times by seed) , the common 

pale red, champagne long black fruited is the only es- 

pale red, long bunched red, timable sort for general cul- 

white Dutch, white crys- ture ; the white and red 

tal, large pale and Dutch mulberry are raised only 

(by suckers, cuttings, and for variety, or the leaves oi 

layers, in standard bushes, the white for silk worms. 
6 or 8 feet asunder, and for Raspberries, common red, 

walls. &c.) common white, lai^ red, 

.^iMr// /or elder wine, com- W^^c "wYvVle, d»MbU-bear-< 
man black (by cuttings, a:\d ing -wYvWa, ^^^wo.tv% v-wv^t. 
JaJd in stnndHTds, and rough a ^eax \ smoovV caxv«^, ^wx- 
bedgf^), bV.\>cax\tv«i ^xv^. '^'^ 
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Antwerp, red, white raised medlars, services, walnuts, 

by suckers, and planted in chesnuts, berberries, RU 

rows. beris ; sometimes apricotr 

Figs, delicious autumn and almonds ; but for gene 

fruit (raised by suckers, ral planting, allot the mosi; 

layers^ and cuttings, mostly plentiful of apples and pears, 

in wall trees, or some sorts and next of plums and 

in dwarf standards) ; com- cherries ; any of tlie other 

mon blue, early long blue, in smaller allotments occa- 

small brown Ischia, curly sionally : all of which, in 

white, large white, brown proportion to their nature of 

Malta, black and white growths j.lant at twenty or 

Genoa.t. green Ischia, Ma- thirty, to forty or fifty feet 

donna or Brunswick fig, distance. 
Cyprian, Marseilles, long For wall trees — ^plant 

brown Naples. apricots, peaches, nectarines, 

figs, vines, plums, cherries, 

■^"''' and pears, and sometimes a 

FilbertB and hazel nutsy few choice eating apples; 

sev^al varieties (raised by allplantedfifteen to eighteen 

grafting and layers to con- or twenty feet asunder, 
tinue the principal kinds, For espaliers — apples, 

others by suckers and pears, plums, cherries, and 

nuts) ; large red and white medlars ; and sometimes for 

kemelled filberts, large variety, quinces, apricots, 

red Spanish hazel nut, figs, vines, &c. all planted 

great cob nut, most large at the same distance as the 

long nut, large dustei nut, wall trees. 
Barcelona, and common Bushes as raspberries, 

wood hazel nut (are gene- currants, and gooseberries^ 

rally all trained in stand- are generally scattered over 

ards, three or four to five the borders or planted in 

or six feet.) rows four feet and a half 

Walnuts (raised from the asunder, by a yard in each 

nuts, and trained in full row, or a few may be train« 

standards), early thin shel- ed to wall and efpaliers, and 

led oval, round, largo the larger ones as, dder, 

round, lai^e, doubly wild plums, &c. may be 

French, late widnut used as hedges or planted 

Chemuts, Spanbh. in any cut borders as shades. 

For standards of the When there are too many 

above, the principal sorts are leaves, so «i w^ ^^^."^^ 
tpplea, pears, plums clier- itu\l Uv«^ =^as$«^^ 'Vi^ ^>fi»ssw 
/Te% JDul berries, quinces> oV( 
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FLOWER GARD£K. 

The flower garden is confined to the cultivation of hardy 
herbaceous, as the shrubs belong rather to the shrubbery. 

The ground chosen for the purpose should be light and 
icellow^on tlic level or with a moderate slope, it may dthet 
be walled in ur have a hedge, or what is better, if the adjoin- 
ing ground belongs to the same owner, a sunk fence; if large 
it should be divided by internal hedges of laure). or yew, 
to protect the teiidtr Dowers. In laying it out it is better 
to surround it with a border at least three feet brood, and 
crossing it in various direcUons, according to its size and 
the fancy of its owner, with path. 

Herbaceous flowering plants, are divided into annual, 
which decay entirely away after they have flowered, bien* 
nial, which mostly decay in the stem the first year, but 
emit a new stem the following spring, and then perish 
altogether, and the perennialy whose stems either remain 
over the winter or die down , but their roots or under ground 
stems remain for many years. 

Annual Flowers. 

These plants arc sown, fiower^ and die hi the course of 
six or nine months, and must again be sown the next year; 
they should be sown in the spring, at two or three times 
for succession of flowers, they are divided into hardy ^ haff 
hardy, and tvnder. 

Hardy Annual Fhxcer^ 
May be sowed in the open ground, in borders, beds, 
pots, &c. in March, April, May, &c. mostly to remain 
wiiere sowed, and the large sorts thinned ; or sonte, as ten* 
weeks-stocks, mignionctte, India pink, persicaria, sun- 
flower, tobacco, amaranthus, and severd others, are occa- 
sionally transplanted. 
Adonis flower fiasil 

Alkckengi Belvidere, summer cypress 

Alysson Candy tuft, purple, whiter 

Amaranthus, prince's fea- Normandy, &c 

ther, love lies bleeding Catchfly, Lobels 

Antirrhinum, snap-dragon Chiry, purple-topped, Ac 
A triplex, red spinach Calendula 

Balm, ilfoidavian Calei^VLVw v^nt 

Balsam, y^lowy or touch CotvNo\Nv\ws, xsCvcvw ^i»^ 
^ me not ma\ox 
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Cucumber, spirting Nigella, or devil-in-a-bush 

Cyanus or corn- bottle, ma- Pakna^hristi 

jor, minor Pansey, or heart's ease 

Devil-in-a-bush Pea, fiweet, purple, scarlet, 
Gourd, squash, &c. white, black, pahited la- 

Hawk weed, purple, yellow, dy, crown, winged. Tan- 
red gier, &c 

Hedge-hog trefoil Persicaria, dwarf, tali 

Honey wort, major Poppies 

Indian corn Scabious, sweet, storry, &c. 

Indian pink Snail-flower 

Ketmia, bladder Snap-dragon, three-leaved, 
Kidney-bean, scarlet major 

Larkspurs, upright, branch- Sunflower, dwarf, tall 

ing, dwarf Stock-gilliflowcr, ten-weeks 

Ijavatera, red, white Stock, virgin 

Linaria, three-leaved Strawberry spinach 

Mallows, curled, Venetian, Sweet sultan, purple, white 

oriental, &c Tobacco 

Mignionette Ten-weeks-stocks 

Moon wort, honesty Venus* looking-glass 

Nasturtiums, major, minor Venus* naval- wort 
Nolana 

Tendei' Annual Flowers, 

This class of annuals, like the hardy, are only of one 
summer^s duration ; and the greater part being less or more 
tender, are commonly sowed in a hotbed in March and 
AprU, to plant out in May and June; or they may be 
mostly sowed in a warm border under a frame, &,c, from 
*he beginning or middle of April till the beginning oTMay, 
for transplanting as above, except the tricolors, bicolors, 
and globe amaranthus, double balsam, browallia, and cap- 
sicum ; the five former of which being rather of the class 
of tenderest annuals, do not succeed without the aid of a 
good hotbed till May or June. [See Mosi Tendtr Aii- 
nuul$J\ 

African marigold Cerindie, htmey-wort 

Amaranthus, tree, tricolor, China-asters, red, white, 

bicolor, globe purple, iind striped 

Balsams, double striped Chinese pink 

Browallia, blue Chrys«inthe«vv\vc\s^ 

Capsicums Co\uV,e«., ?«3cv\^v 

Cape marigold C«u>»o\n\3\\x% 
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French marigold Persicaria 

Hollyhock, Chinese Tobacco, broad^ hmg, 

Gourds, orange, tiumpct, leaved 

rock, pear-shaped, strip- Nolana 

ed, squash Love-apple 

Jacobea, purple, white Ten-weeks-stocks 

Indian corn Sultan flower, yellow 

Indian pink Xeranthemums 

.Mignionettc Zinnia 
]*alma-Chrusd 

Note — Some of the above are also arranged among tbr 
hardy annuals, but being, with the others, forwarded in a 
hotbed, they flower earlier in much greater perfection and 
beauty. 



Most Tender AnuuuLt. 

'i'his dass comprises several very tender flowers, and 
some that ore also ranged in the last class ; but being raised 
and forwarded in full hotbeds till May or June, flowei 
earlier in greater perfection ; and principal sorts should ge- 
nerally be raised by that culture. 

Sow the sorts in a hotbed in March or April, and when 
they are come up one, two, or three inches high, prick 
them in the same or a new hotbed, or some singly in pots; 
and when advanced sevcrul inches in growth, remove into 
a larger hotbed, still under glasses, and forward them till 
(m. 1.) May, or (b.) June, then place them in the open 
air, some in pots, and others in tlie borders, except the 
humble and sensitive plants, which continue always unda 
glasses, or some shelter, otlierwise they will lose their sen- 
sitive proper^. The different species furnish several va- 
rieties. 

Amaranthus, tree, tricolor, Cock*8-oamb, dwarf^ tall, 

bicolor, fl^obe &c. 

Balsams, mublc-striped £gg plant 

firowallia Humble plant 

Calceolaria, slipper- wort ice plant 

Cannacorus, or Indian shot Marvel of Pent 

Capsicum Sensitive plant 

ConroJrulus, aaalei StfttOdomuui^ double- 
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Srnall capital Biennial Floxcers. 

These are principally but of two years duration, at least 
in their continuance in good perfection, being raised from 
teed in the spring, flower the year following ; then in some 
sorts, they almost wholly decay top and root ; and in 
others, although they continue longer, they generally be« 
become of a weakly straggling growth, and do not flower 
in equal perfection; though the carnations, pinks, and 
wall flowers, may be continued in a perennial state, the two 
former by layers, and pipings, and the latter by cuttings 
or slips of the young top shoots, in May and June, Sic. af 
practised in propagating the double bloody kinds thereof; 
also sometimes rockets, double kinds, having the flower stalk* 
cut down early in summer, before they begin to flower, 
promotes some bottom off-sets for propagation tind occa- 
sional planting in May or June ; likewise in sweet-wil- 
liams, double, or any curious sorts, may be continued by 
layers of the bottom shoots in June or July. 

These all raised from seed sowed in the spring, in 
March, April, or May, in beds, or borders ; and in sum- 
mer, when the plants are two or three, or four inches high, 
prick them in beds from six inches to a foot distance, to 
grow strong till autumn or spring following ; then trans- 
plant them where they are to grow for flowering next 
year. 

Canterbury bell flower I*oppy» ydlow horned 

Carnations Rockets 

Clary, purple-tt^ped, &c. Scabious 
Colutea, Ethiopian Stock gilliflowers 

French honeysuckle Sweet-williams 

Globe thistle Tree mallow 

^f oonwort, honesty Tree prmirose 

Pinks Wall flowers 

Perennial Flowers, 

The plants of this class are of several or many years 
continuance, and the same sort, they are all hardy and 
are divided into fibrous rooted and bulbous or tuberous 
rooted. — 

1. Fibrous Rooted, 

These plants are many ot ^em '^et'«j wtvkwv^bX^ «cA> 
fire all of many years* duTallot\. %\\oovvw% vw» ^ciwe:t '?\.viw». 
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in the spring, which flower in their proper season, and de- 
cay in the autumn ; the roots continuing several and some 
many }ears, flower m that order annually. Many of then, 
are raised by seed sowed in the spring, the plants pricked 
out in summer, and transplanted in autumn, &c. to flower 
the year ensuing ; and most of the sorts are also propa- 
gated either by parting the roots, slips, or offi^sets tliereof, 
in spring and autumn ; some by cuttings of the stalks ; 
others, as carnations, pinks, &c. by layers and pipings in 
summer ; and some by slips of young shoots, as in wall- 
flowers. All the sortis maybe planted in borders, beds 
&c. and some of the more curious sorts in pots ; all of 
which may either be planted in the spring, to flower 
the same year, or in autumn, for flowering the year fd- 
lowing. 

When the plants have grown, stick the tall growers and 
climbers, water them in the morning and evening in dry 
weather, and when they go out of bloom, and the stemdecav 
cut them away. Those that are tender and rare mtiy be 
protected with straw or glass. 



Adonia 

Acanthus, bear's beech 

Aconite, or Monk*s hood 

Aconite, winter 

Achillea, milfoil, yarrow 

Alysson 

Asters 

Auriculas 

A corns, sweet rush 

Anthyilis, scarlet 

Antirrhinum, (nap-dragon 

Apocynum 

Asclepias, swallow-wort 

Astragalus 

Aletris 

Arum 

Alkekengi, winter cherry 

Arundo, Portugal reed 

Agrimony 

Ajuga, bugle 

Adoxa, hollow root 

Batchelor's buttons 

Bean caper 

Eear*s breech 



Balm, grand flowered 

Bugloss, evergreen 

Buphthalmum, ox eye 

Bee larkspur 

Campanula, bell flower 

Campions, lychnis, rose 

Cardinal flower 

Carnations 

Christmas rose 

Cardamine, lady's smock 

Chrysanthemum, bastard 
great white, •&& 

Calamus 

Columbines 

Cyclamen 

Circaai 

Collinsonia 

Cloud berry 

CoroniUa 

Convallaria, lily of the val- 
ley 

Convolvulus 

Conyza, flea-bane 

Cortusa 
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Candy-tuft, perennial 

Clematis, vii^n bower 

Cowslip 

Cowslip, American 

Cranes bill, geranium 

Cross wort 

Daisies 

Dog's tooth, violet 

Dcntaria, tooth-wort- 

Digitalis, fox-glove 

Draba, mad-wor( 

Dragons 

Drop-wort 

pock, bloody 

Pittany 

Eternal flower 

|<!pilobium, Frencli willow 

Eryngium, sea holly 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia, spurge 

Elecampane 

Feathered columbine 

Ferula, fennel giant 

Fair maid of France 

Feverfew 

Frankenia, sea heatl| 

Flags iris 

Fox-glove , 

Figwort 

Fumatory 

Flax, Siberian 

Fraxinella 

Gentiana 

Gentianella 

Golden locks 

Globe ranunculof 

Golden rod 

Germanders 

Greek valerian 

Goat's beard 

Geranium 

Globulaiia 

Goat'8 me 

GuaphpUuiOi everlasting 



Gundelia 

Horehoun4 

Hawk weed 

Hollyhocks 

Hemerocalifl, day lily 

Hedge mustard, doi^Up 

Hepatica 

Hop plant 

Herb bennet 

Herb Christopher 

Herb Paris 

Helonias 

Helenium, or bastard su% 

flower 
Horn rampion 
Hjrdrastis, yellow roo^ 
House leek 
Inula, elecamjNUie 
Iris, flower de lucis 
King*s spear* 
Lamium, Archang^ 
Lad3r's mantle 
Lady*s slipper 
Lady s smock 
Leonurus 
Lily oi the valley 
London pri4e 
Lobelia 

Linaria, toad*8 flax 
Lunaria, moonwort 
Leopard's bane 
Lotus 

Lupines, perennia) 
Lion's tail 
Lychnis 
Lychnidc^ 
Loose strife, common, Tf»* 

ginia 
Lovage 

Lythrum, willow herb 
Lizard's tail 

Mallow, cut-leaved, musk 
Madder 
Marsh marigold* doubly 
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Madwoit 

Meadow-sweet, doublt 

Meadow rue 

Milfoil, yarrow 

Milk vetch 

Monarda 

Modi muHen 

Mint 

Meadia, Amcrieaii eowslip 

Miinulus, monkey flower 

Myrrh, sweet 

Mercury 

Money-wort 

Xapaea 

Nymphaea, water fify 

Nepeta, cat mint 

Nettle, snowy, &,c 

N avel wort^ blue VenwB 

Nightshade, Amenean, en- 

diantcrs 
Onoclea, eenritxye fern 
Onosma 

Ophijs, two-blade orchit 
Orchis 

Origany, marjoram 
Orpine 

Orobus, bitter vetch 
Osmund, royal 
Oxalis, wood sorrel 
Paris, true love, or one 

berry 
Peony 

Panax, ginseng 
Fansies, large Dutch, Ac 
Poppy, Welch, oriental 
Phlomis, Jerusalem tafje 
Plantain 

?ilewort, double 
Patience, garden 
Primrose, common, tfee 
Polyanthus 
Pink 

Pea, everlasting 
Polypody, fern 



Flumbago^ bad-wUft 

Potentilk, cinqucfoil 

Pulmonaria, lungwort 

Pyrola^ whiter green 

Phlox, lychnide* 

Ragged Robin 

Rag-wort 

Ranunculus 

Rbexia, Virginta Woseb 

strife 
Rhubarb 
Rose-campion 
Rumex 
Sanicle 
Saxifrage 
SkulLcap 
Side-saddle floWsr 
Sneezewort, double 
Soapwort 
Solomon^s seal 
Sedum, oi less bonse-lcek, 

&.C. 

Snap-dragon 

Serapias, bastard hellebore 

Sawwort 

Stone crop 

Sophora 

Spidfcrwort 

Sunflower, perennial, bas 

tard 
Swallow wort 
Scabious 
Spurge 

SUcne, viscous campiw 
Scepter flower 
Spirsea, herbaceous kindi 
Stock gilliflower (rathe: 

biennial) 
Strawberries 
Strawberry treioiil 
Stachys 
Throatwort 
Thrift 
T»o9ey 
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Tragopogon, go«t*8 beard Violet 

Tree mallow Viper's bugloss 

Tussilago, coU*s fi90t Virgin's bower 

Tradescaoda, or Virginia Viscous camptoo 

sjriderwort Wall flower. (S«? alao Bi- 
TruUum, true love ennials] 

Toad flax Wake Robin 

Tormentil Wormwood, Hoiwiy^pc. 

Uyularia Willow herb 

Urtioa, nettle, nowy, A«, Willow, French 

Valentia, cMSi woxi Wolf's bane 

Valerian Water lily 

Veronica Winter greea 

Vervain Water leaf 

Bulbous rooUdJUweri. 

The roots of these flowers are onion li]^ altb^ solid, 
as in tul^s ; or ttinicated, of several involving coats^ as 
the onion, and lUy, like composed of manv fleshy scalcf 
They are divided into 

Spring and Autumnal Sprfi. 

The spring and summer flowering ^v^bous and tuber- 
ous root should be planted mostly in autumn, from the 
middle or latter end of September, or any time in Octo- 
oer, to the end of November or Decenaber, in mild wea. 
ther, in beds^ borders, or some in pots, as before obsorved ; 
and what is onpitted in autumn, should be planted early in 
the spring, princ^)aUy in February ; they now^r io spring 
and sunmier, from January or February till August ; 
some in autumn, September, and October : when done 
flowering in summer, &c. their stalks and leaves decay 
.md the roots finish their growth, and remain dormant f4 
some time, that is the pr<^>er period for taking them up. 
either annually, especuuly all the capital sorts, or others 
once in two or three years, to separate the off-sets ; the 
roots may then be dried and housed for planting again in 
autumn, &c. as when taken up at the above time, they 
will keep several months out of th^ ground, though the 
lily kiniu with scaly bulbs shoul(l be manted s^ain soon in 
autumn. Th^v propa^te abunidanuy by onsets of the 
roots, separate* when tr/s main bulbs &c. are taken up 
hi above. 
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Anium, fpa^c, moly, fte. IriSi balbooB 

AmarirUis Izia 

Afphodel Liliy 

Biubodium ICartagoil 

l^Uadonna lily >iareiiBui 

Colchicum Ornithosahmt 

Crocus PaDcratmm 

Crown imperiAl Polyanthus ntaaamw 

Daffodil Sisyrinchiuxn 

Fritillaria Snow dzt)p 

GKiernsey lily Squill, or sea onion 

Hyaciutn Tuberose 

Jonquil Tulip 

The autumnal Idnds are planted in July and Aug^usL 
gnd will flower in autumn^ and the leaves continue til! 
April or May, then wither; this is the proper time fin 
Kemoring these sorts. 

Amaryllis, several sorts Guernsey lily 
Colducum LUyi Belladonna 

Crocusi autumnal Pancratium, sea narcissus 

Htberou* Booted FJowert, 

llie A>ot8 are knobbed, solid, or fleshy, and are many, 
small tubers connected in a head; all of whidi are durable 
or perpetuated in the root by off-sets, and aie mostly 
hardy for the open g^und, to plant in beds, borders, pots, 
&C. in autumn and the early part of spring ; and to be 
taken up when the flowers decay, eith^ annnally or once 
in two or three years, to plant again in autumn. 

Anemone Ranunculu .> Tarious sorts 

These rtots may be blown in glasses, but they should 
not be done so for two years following, as they become 
weak : but they should be planted in the earth for three 
or four years, to regain their strength. They may be 
forced. 

TheDahiia 

Is a native of Mexico, and was brought to Europe by 

Baron Humboldt, and introduced into England by Lady 

HoUand in 1804. There are two v^edes, the Superflus 

And JVtisiranea, so distinguiBYved widilti x«Shkqk56 \.^ «^ 

ArtiUijr and barrenness of tbe xa.^* «& V^^ ^^«%\ w^ 
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much attention has been siveu to this beautiful plant 
since its introduction into uiis coui^ryy that upwards of 
two hundred named scnrts, single and doubk, may be 
found in our nurseries. It is propagated by separating 
the roots, by cuttings, by grafting on the stock of the 
w.me flower, and from seed. 

Tlie seed should be sown in March, or earlier, on heat 
The young plants, if necessary, to be picked out into 
pots or boxes, and left under cover in warmth uutil the 
end of April, wlien they may be planted out, where they 
are to remain, covering each plant {at some time with an 
empty pot at night, to avoid injury from front. They 
thrive best in loam, and require a clear open space tu 
grow in. Afl it is expedient to retain only a single stem to 
each plant, and as several shoots will often arise from one 
root, all but one should be renaoyed, and thei^ slips will 
make excellent plants^ they should be removed in the 
spring time, and will blow in the season, but a little Later 
than the pareut shoots. The roots are taken up before 
winter and put out in spring, when all danger of frost is 
over ; but previously to doing this they must be potted 
and well attended to in the green-^iouse, where they 
ehould be kept, the object being to bring them as for- 
ward as possible in order to obtain earl^ flowers without 
forcing; the earliest flowers will appear m June, and this 
great acquisition to our garden will continue to blow 
until the frosts destroy it. The roots noay be pre- 
served through the winter by being laid on a cool j£)or 
in a green-house or fruit room, and may be covered with 
ooal ashes, sand, or other dry substances, but when thus 
covered they should be placed with their crowns erect, 
and exposed to the air. In spring the roots, if small, may 
be left as they are ; if large, they may be divided. In 
the division each tuber that has a bud growing on it, wiV 
brm a plant after the division has been made* 



SHRUBBERY. 

In that part of the ornamental gnmnd which isdesignedl 
r the cultivation of shrubs and trees. They are divided 
deciduous and evei^een kinds : the former defoliaibik^ 
ihed tlieir leaves in winter ; aikd Cl^«\a.Vua csyo^skw^x^ 
w leaves all the year. There aw "maxv^ «^o«^^xA.h^ 
w of each, is flowerinjs aYvTvv\js nviC^ \xtfc«»t ^^5t ^c««r 
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five planUtionf ; and of forest trees, both to plant tm 
woods and large plantations for ornament, shelter, diade, 
ftfr, and also ue different sorts of fruit trees. 

The distinction between shrubs and trees is pfindpsDj 
that the former erow with short stems, dividing into sere' 
ral brandies, and growing with bushj heads ; and the treei 
advance with a single upright stem to a considerable height 



t>teiduout Skrubt tmd Treet, 

This dass is for ornament, and planting in shrubberies, 
dumps, and other plantations, ftc. It comprises flowering 
shrubs, ornamental and other prindpal tree kinds, gener- 
aUy employed in shrubberies and other decorative ^ants- 
Cions, and are all of a hardy growth, to plant in the open 
ground in any common soil, situation^ or exposure. 

These plants are of various growths and dimensions, 
from one, two, or three feet, to ten or fifteen feet hi^ in 
the shrub lands ; and some climbers, as Virginia creeper, 
will ascend fifty feet high or more, on wal^, dec. The 
tree kinds grow from twenty or thirty to upwards of fifty 
or sixty feet: they are raited by different methods, in 
spring and autumn, viz. by seeds, suckers, layers, cuttings, 
&c» and may be planted any time in open weather, from 
October or November, till March or ApriL 
Abele tree Arbor Judose 

Acacia, false, rose-flower- Amalanchier 

ing, three-thomed Annona or papaw tree 

Agnus-castus, chaste tree Azarole 
Alder tree Azalea, or American honey- 

Almond tree, dwarf suckle 

Andromeda, several sorts Bay, dedduous 
All-spice tree, or calycan- Benjamin tree 

thus Baccharis 

Althaea frutex Berberry tree 

Apple, many varieties, Si- Beamtree, white 

berian crab, American Bignonia, trumpet flower 

cherry-shaped Broom, Spanish 

Apricot tree Bhulder senna 

Aralia, angelica tree Birch, dwarf 

Ash tree, common, flower- Bramble, doaUe flowenog 
ing dwarf, pendulous or &a. 
weeping, mountain ^«^ ^cct^ 

Amorphm BuckJiWsm 
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fieecb tretf Dircaea, leather wood 

Birch tree Dog wood 

Briar, sweet Diosp3mi8, or Indian date* 

Bupleurum, hare*8 ea^ plum 

Byzantine nut £hn tree 

Bonduc, Canadian Elaeagnui, wild oHv6 

Bladder nut Euonymus, spindle tree 

Caragana Elder tree, black and white 

Cassioberry bush berried, cut-leaved, 8trip» 

Catalpa ed.leaved 

Ceanothus, Nftv Jersey tea Euphorbia, spurge 

tree Frangula, bory-bearing al« 
Cephalanthus, button tree der 

Candleberry myrde Fothergilla 

Cheri7 tree, common, wild Fig tree 

black, red, &c., double Filbert tree 

blossomed, bird cherry, Genista, dwarf htootti 

perfumed Ginkgo, maiden hair tre^ 

Clematis, climber, virgin's Gale, sweet 

bower Guelder rose 

Currant tree, red, white. Gooseberry tree 

black, and double flow- Glastonbury thorn 

ered Germander, shrubby 

Chionanthus, fringe tree Guilandina 

Chesnut, the Spanbh dwarf, Groundsel tree 

horse Glycine, kidney-bean tree 

Cinquefoil, shrubby Gum tree, sweet 

Cockspur diom Glasswort, shrubby 

Clethra Haleaia 

Cob nut Hamamelis, wich hazel 

Christ's thorn Hawthorn, double Aowwod. 
Cornel tree, comdian cherry &c 

Coriaria, tanner*s sumadi Hazel nut 

Crab, Siberian, sweet scent- Hydrangea 

ed, American Honey suckle 

Coronilla, jointed podded Horn-beam 

colutea Horse chesnut 

Creeper, Virginia Hiccory tree 

Cypress tree, dedduous Hypericum 

Cytisus Jasmine 

Chinquequin, dwarf chesnut Jesuits' bark tree, fidse 

Celastrus, staiBT tree Itea, Vyc^vcCykcw 

DieTvQl&y dwarf ydlow Vio- 1ivCk\%o,>a«kaXM^ 
iieysuckle Itoa-'woo^ 
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Judas tree 

Kidney-beaa tree 

Larch tree 

Lfsbumum 

Luccm broom 

L«ac> or varoidii tiee 

Lime tree 

Leather wood 

i^tus, bird's foot trefoil 

Lilac, common, Persian 

Liquidamber, or sweet gum 

Lombardjr poplar 

Alagnolia, deciduous 

Maple 

Mezereons 

Mespilus, medlar tree 

Mulberry tree, Uaclt, red, 

white 
Mimosa, silk-floweriog 

da 
Mountain ash 
Menispermum, moon 
Myrtle, candldierry 
Nettle tree 
Nyssa, tupelo tree 
Nightshade, woody 
Oa£ 

Olive tree, wild 
Ononis, rest harrow 
Passion flower 
Plane tree 

Paliurus, Christ's thorn 
Peach tree, dwarf 
Periploca, Vii^inia silk 
Pear tree, double flowered 
Plum tree 
Pishamin plum 
Pomegranate 
Privet 
Poison tree 
Poplar, Lonihardy, white, 

&c. 
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Phlomis, Jerusalem sage 

Quince tree, dwarf, 4tc 

Raspberry, flowering, com- 
mon 

Khododendron, or bff^id 
rose bay 

Roses, a great variety 

Rhamnoidcs, sea buctpsthon 

Rest Iwrrow 

Rhus, sumach, &c. 

St. John's wort 

St. Peter's wort, dirubbgr 

Sallow tree 

Sassafras tree 

Service tree, wild, oultivptei 

Smilaz, rougb bind wf^ 

Southern v^d 

Spiraea 

Syringa 

StewartSa 

Storax tree 

Svcamore tree 

Tamarisk tree 

Tartcmraire 

Trefoil, shrubby 

Tutsan 

Traveller's joy 

Tupelo Tree 

Tulip tree 

Umbrella tree, magnolia 

Viburnum 

Virgin's bower, &c. 

Vine 

Vitex, Agnus-casius, chaste 
tree 

Vacdnium, bilberry ^whortt, 
craneberry, &c. 

Walnut tree 

Willow, weeping, An. 

VVeepirg ash 

Wido« wa0 
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Evergreen Shmhi, and Trees, 

'These are also used for shrubberies and other onuunen* 
tal plantations, and are of different spedea and varieties, 
continuing green at aU seasons of the year. Thete plants 
may be planted in spring and autumn. They are raised 
by different methods, viz. many by seed, some by layeri, 
oUiers by suckers and cuttings $ and are of various sizes in 
growth, bdng from one, two or three feet, to fifty, or near 
a hundred in some species, as the pine trees in particular. 
Alatemus I^aiirel, common, and Por- 

Andromeda tugal 

Arbor vits Laureola, wood laurel 

Arbutus, or strawberry tree, Lavender cottott 



eastern, trailing 
Bay tree 

Bignonia, evergreen 
Box, dwarf, tree 
Broom, Spanish, Ac 
Cassine, South Sea tea tree 
Cistus, rock rose 
Cypress tree 
Crab tree, evergreett 
Cedar of Lebanon 
Cedar, red, &c. 
Cork tree 

Cjrtisus, hairy, evergreen 
Ephedra, shrubby hotae- 

tail 
Kmpetnim, crowberry 
Fpigsea, trailing arbutus 
£leagnus, wild olive 
£rica, heath 
£uonymus, evergreen 
Fir, a variety of 
Groundsel tree 
Hyssop 

Honeysuckle, evergree n 
Holly tree 
Juniper 
Ivy 
Kahnituf 



Ledum, marsh dstils 

Laurustinus 

Magnolia, evergreen 

Olive tree 

Oak, evei^reen 

PhiUyrea 

Privet, evergreen 

Purslane tree, sea 

Pyracantha, evei^green thorn 

Phlomis, Jerusalem sage 

Pine tree 

Prinos, or smooth winter 
berry 

Rhododendron, dwarf rose- 
bay 

Rosemary 

Rue 

Rose, evergreen 

Savin 

Savory, winter 

Spindle tree, evergreen 

Sweet briar, evergreen 

Tea tree, New Zealand 

Thyme 

W^w wrU 

Whortlebeny, evecgreeii 

Yew tree 
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7V«er and Shrubtjifr Hedget, 

The diffisrent sorts, bodi of the deciduous and evefgree n 
kinds, are imised principally from seed ; sudi as hawtEorOt 
beech, hornbeam, Hme« maple, alder, privet, sweet briar, 
faoUy, yew, bay, &c others chiefly by cuttings, as lauzd, 
elder, poplar, willows ; and some by suckers, as coses, H- 
hc, filbert, hazel, &o. some also by layers, aU either in 
spring or autumn ; and may be planted for hedges in those 
seasons. [See Hedgn in the Pleasure Ground for Marckt 
November^ &c.] 

And after being planted for hedges, they, in their ad- 
vancing young growth, diould be dmdjr tnuned in proper 
regulari^ for that occasion, by moderate clipping in sum- 
mer or autumn ; cutting the sides even, but die tops more 
sparingly in their advancing young growth, till nearly at 
the intended height ; clipping, however, the weak and roo- 
away top parts to some regularity, that the whole may ad- 
vance equally, and thidcen in a regular manner ; generally 
training them somewhat tiering, or gradually narrower 
or thinner to the top. 

To keep Aill-growo hedges in order, they should he 
clipped every year in summer or autumn ; or to continue 
them in the nM>st neat regularity, the principal garden hed^ 
gcs should be cut twice in summer, in June or beginning 
of July, and in August or September ; though common 
deciduous hedges may be occasionaUy dipped in winter; 
clip evergreen hedges only in summer or autumn, txoxD 
June or July, to September. 



Deciduous Kinds. 

Aldet Hornbeam 

Beech Lime tree 

Berberry Lilac 

Black thorn Manle, common 

Elder Poplar tree, Lombaidy 

£lm tree, Englisfa Privet 

Filbert Rose 

Hszel Sweet briai 
Jf/mr, or white thora WVao'w 
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Evergreen Kinds, 

Alaturnus HoOy tree 

Box tree Juniper 

Bay tree Phillyrea 

Lrfiurel Privet, evergreen 

Laurustinu* Yew tree 

In the above Idnds for hedges of the deddnous tribe, 
the haw, or white thorn is superior for a genend hedges 
fence against the depredations of man and cattle, by ita 
dose thick growth and thorny armature ; the beech, horth- 
beam, elm, and lime, were formerly in much repute for 
ornamental garden hedges ; dder, poplar tree, and willow, 
are occasionally used for external heoges on the sides and 
tops of bankS) or along the sides of watery ditches, &c. 
also alder, in marshy situations ; the privet also forms a 
very neat dose garden hedge, soon runs up in a dose re- 
gular growth, and is proper to plant for an internal hedge, 
both to fence and shelter particular compartments, as may 
be required, and occasionally for an outward hedge ; tlie 
other sorts, as lilacs, roses, sweetbriar, and berberry, are 
sometimes used on difiEerent occasions, as inferior hedges, 
or for variety, and some for ornamental flowering, particu- 
larly lilacs and roses ; and the filbert and hanl may be 
planted by way of a hedge, to run up in a natural growth 
above, both to form a shady walk, and to produce a plen- 
tiful crop of nuts. 

And m the evergreen kinds, the holly and yew are the 
principal sorts to form dose effective hedges ; of which the 
holly IS superior for an outward hedge as a fence. The 
laurel forms a fine ornamental hedge in pleasure grounds, 
&c., and to run up high for shade, shelter, or blind; like- 
wise tlie bay makes a pretty evergreen hedge, but being 
somewhat tender, is liable sometimes to be much damaged 
by severe frost, in a rigorous winter ; the laurustinus is 
also sometimes planted hedgeways for its ornamental 
flowering, both as a fence and ornamental hedge; and tlie 
other evergreen sorts are formed into hedges occasionaUy 
for ornament and variety, or to fence in any particular 
compartments. 

i'^oreti Trees. 
Shis chsa consUts bodi o£ eie^towwA ^awi w«v>;ytfs=^ 
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ber and November) , and in the spring months, all in mild 
open weather. 



GREEK-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Green-house plants, consisting of trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous perennials, and many of the succulent tribe, 
or such as hare fleshy leafves, stems, and branches, are sJl 
tender exotics, originally natives of warm jclimates, both 
of Jie southern and other warm parts of the continent of 
£m:ope, and of Africa, Asia, and America, that in this 
country are unable to live in the full air at all seasons ; 
but being less tender than the general tribe of hot-house 
plants, which are natives of the hottest regions, they re- 

2uire only protection in winter in a green-house, from 
>ctober till May or June, without the aid of artificial 
heat, except occasionally when very rigorous frosts prevaiL 
They comprise in the whole a large collection of many 
genera, furnishing numerous species, principally for va- 
riety, curiosity, and ornament, being of various different 
growths and dimensions, and of which the following ar- 
rangement comprises a list of the names of the genera, 
&c. of those the most generally cultivated as green-house 
plants ; many of whidi are also the generic or family 
names of many species of hardy plants, as may be ob- 
served in the forgoing lists, as likewise of hot-house 
exotics ; but as £e intended limits of this small work 
will not admit of enumerating all the respective species, 
we can only give the principid generic names, and some 
principal species,. &c. as before intimated. 

All these plants, though originally inhabitants of warm 
coHmtries, wUl succeal in ^is in the open air aD summer, 
from May or the beginning of June till the beginning or 
middle of October ; then must have the protection of the 
green-house all winter, allowing them fresli air every mild 
day, by opening some of the windows, more or less, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather, from nine, ten, 
or eleven in the morning, tiU three, four, or five in the 
evening, then shut dose all night ; afford diem occasional 
moderate waterings during the winter season, and be care* 
ftU also to give them additioiuiL ^ioilec<\OTv vsi ^^«t«. ^^n*> 
bv keeping the windows consiiaQVl^ ^mX, wA. ^^^^^ 
di'feDded with shutters or mats, dLC> wv^ ^^aftxv 'Qivt vt^ 
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rigoront, If the green-houie hM a fite floe, make a iiiod» 
rate fire morning and erening, to repel the effectf of tlM 
frost, but this is not necessary in mild weather ; observing 
In the whole, the general directions for the green-house io 
each month. 

In constructing green-hooses, h b always advisable ta 
have proper fire flues, ranged within along the front and 
back, communicating at one or both ends, in which ta 
have fires oocadonally in winter whao severe frost, or in 
very wet, damp, or m^ry weather. 
Achillea, jarrow or n^ofl, 

silver leaved Egyptian 
Adelia 

Agave, great American 
aloe, ccmnon great Ame- 
rican aloe, being remark- 
able in flowering but once 
in the same individual, 
and that not till of many 



leaved, tongue 8haped,keel 
shaped, Succotrine, spi- 
ral, watery pearl tongue, 
large pearl, less poul, 
cobkweb, cushion, dwarf, 
hedge hog, humble spine- 
less, &c. 
Adiantum, CapUlus Vene- 
ris, or maiden haiz 



year's growth, from sixty Aletris Uvaria, or sword- 
or eighty, to an hundred leaved aloe aletris 
years, then shooting up in Ambrosia Mexicana 
the centre, with a tall Amdlus lychnites, or ever- 
strong stem, from fifteen flowering cape aster 
or twenty to tlurty feet, Anagyris foetma, or stink- 
supporting a vast pyramid ing beau trefoil 
of numerous ydlowish Andromeda, several species 
flowers. — Aloe, varieg»- Androsaoe villosa 
ted or striped leaved, Andryala 
Virginian, broad leaved Anthericum, spiderwort,8e- 
of Vera Cruz, viviparous veral species 
or childing, foetid or stink- Anthyllis, or kidnev vetch, 
ing, karatta or deep green Barba Jovis, Jupiter's 

beard, or silver bush 



leaved 

Aloe Africana, or African 
aloe, many species, viz. 
feroz or great thorny 



Antirrhinum, snap-dragon, 

two or three sorts 
Aralia Spinosa 



aloe, mitre shaped, sword- Arbutus, strawberry tree, 

leavtid,plicateaorfan,up- uva-ursi, or bear-berry, 

right, triangular, pentan- Andrachne or oriental 

gular, partridge breast arbutus 

variegated, glaucus or sea Atctotis^ several species 

green, aoap aloe, marked AT^>Mx«k\n»sfvMMa., ^x vwj^ 

like soft aoap •• spotted. vhottv*^ ca^VssxOuCwscs. 
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Ar{8iolochia,birth-wortf two 

or thiee sorts 
Artemisia, mugwort, two 

species 
Asdepias firuticosa. shrubby 

twallow-wort 
Aspalathus Cretica 
Asparagus, several shrubby 

soris 
Asphodelus fistulosus 
Aster fruticosa, or dmibby 

aster 
A stragalusMonspessulanum 
Athanasia, golden locks 
Atraphaxis undulata 
Atropa firutescens 
Baccharis, plowman's ^ike* 

nard 
Baltimora erecta 
Bbsea, yervamora golden- 
rod tree 
Bubon Macedonicum, or 

Macedonian parsley 
Buphthalmum, ox ^e 
Bupleurum frutescens 
Buxus, box tree, Minorean 
Cacalia, foreign colt's foot 
Calceolaria Fothergilli 
Calendula fruticosa, shrub. 

by marigold, grass leaved 
CalUsia repens 
Calla iEthiopica 
Callicarpa Americana 
Campanula, or bell-flower, 

three species 
Canarina,Canary campanula 
Cassine, or Hottentot cherry 
Catenanche ccerula 
Ceanothus, African alater- 

noides 
CeUtftrus, staff tree, two or 

three species 
Centaiirea, centaury 



Ceiatonia, Slliqua« carob« 
tree, or St. John*s bread 
CKenopodium, wild orach 
Chrysanthemum, corn ma* 

rigold 
Chrysccoma., goldy Iock6 
Cineraria, ragwort 
Cissampelos casapeba 
Cistus, or rock loise, many 

sorts 
Citnis, citron tree, com- 
prising also-~the lemo* 
num, or lemon tree : au- 
rantium, or orange tree ; 
China orange, Seville dit- 
to, willow-leaved ditto, 
mjTTtle-leaved ditto, dwarf 
nutmeg ditto, three-leaved 
ditto, thorny citrus, or 
lime 
Cliffortiai Uidfolis 
Qutia 

Colutea frutescens 
Convolvulus, or bind weed, 

several sorts 
Cooyza, flea-bane, several 

species 
Coronilla, <» jointed podded 

adutea 
Cotula, shrubby tansey 
Cotyledon, navel wort 
Cra£sula, lesser orpine 
Croton sebiferum, or tallow 

tree 
Cypressus juniperoides, or 

Cape cypress 
Cyclamen, Indian 
Digitalis Canariensis 
Diosma, African spiraea 
Dionoea muscipula, or Ve- 
nus fly-trap 
Dolichos, or creei^ct 
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of which there are many Hopea tinctorea 

varieties, such as the Af- Hyoscyamut aureus^ goldett 

rican, three-flowered, ma- henbane 

ny-flowered, tube-flower- Hypericum, St. John*s wort 

ed, curve-flowered, long- Jasminum, or jasmine tree» 

flowered, Mediterranean, great flowered Catalonian, 

grandiflora, persoluta Azorian, most fragrant 

JBrinus ydlow Indian 

£riocephalus Iberis, candytuft tree, seve- 

Kuphorbia, spurge lal species 

Ottlenia Hex Aaatica 

Genista, dwarf broom, Ca- Juniper, Bermudian cedar, 

nary and Montpelier Phoenician cedar 

broom Justicia adhatado, Malabar 

Geranium,or cranes-bill, nu> nut 

merous species and vane- Ixia, many species 

ties, viz. common scarlet, Kiggelaria Africana 

horse-shoe, scarlet, balm JLadinaea conglomerata 

scented, rose scented, ivy Lantana, American vibur< 

leaved, variegated leaved, num 

oak leaved, fiilgid, or Lavendula, lavender-tree, 

flaming; cordifoUum, or Canary 

heart leaved; gouty stalk- Laurus, bay tree, three or 

ed ; lanceolatum, or spear- four species 

leaved tcrebinthinum, or Lavatera olbia, tree mallow 

aromatic ; cucullatum, Linum maritimum, sea flax 

hooded, or hollow leaved; Lotus, bird's foot trefoil 

vine leaved, musk smell- Lycium, priddy box thorn 

ing, sorrel ditto, lady*s Marrubium pseudodictam- 

mantle leaved, winged nus 

leaved, nosegay flowered, Medeola asparagoides 

pink ditto, and many other M edicago arborea 

varieties Mentha mint, shrubby Ca* 

Gladiolus, sword lily, seve- nary 

ral species Mesembryanthemum,or fig 

Gnaphalium, tree everlasting marigold, many species m 

Gordonia lasianthu8,or lob- various singular and curi- 

loUy bay, downy leaved ous growths mostly sue* 

ditto eulent 

Gorteria Moraea 

Grewia occidentaHs Myrsine, African box 

Halleria iucida Myrlca, candleberry myrtle 

Hermama MytXMa, at xsvjt^ifc^ otan^ 

Hippia frutesoena \eaved» \K»\iw«t^» ^asa 
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Ifiaved, broad leaved, up- 
right, spreading, jEloman 
broad leaved, rosemary 
leavedfdagger pointed nut- 
meg, narrow reflexed- 
leaved, blotched leaved, 
striped leaved, &c. 
Merium oleander^orroiebay 
Oka, olive tree, fevend 

species 
Ononis, rest harrow 

Ornithogalum, or star of 
Bethlehem 

Osteospermum, hard seeded 
dirysanthemum 

Othonna, ragworts 

Pancratium Carolinianum 

Passerina, sparrow-wort 

Passiflora, or passion flower, 
three leaved, roui;id leaved 

Paulinia aurea 

Periploca Afncana 

Pliiladelphus aromat|cu^ 

Phlomis purpurea, or pur- 
ple, leonurus or lion*8 tail 

Phylica, bastard ^temus 

Phyllis nobla 

Physalis flexuosa, alkekengi, 
winter cherry 

Pistachia nut tree 

Polygala, milk wort 

Prasium major 

Protea, silver tree, several 
species 

Pteronia 

Punica, pomegranate tree 

Khododendron, or dwarf 
rose bay, Uiree or four 
species 

Khus, sumach, several spe- 
cies 

JSLosa Indica, Indian rose 

Koyenia 

Nubia per^rtna 



01 



Ruscus androgynus, 
Alexandrian laurel 

Rudbeckia ladnata 

Sagina, pearl wort 

Salicorma, jointed glass« 
wort, shrubby 

Salsola capensis, Ci^ glass- 
wort ; fruticosa, or shrubby 

Salvia, or sage, several spe- 
cies 

Sanguisorba, bKunet, two 
species 

Saxi&aga, taxifiage, several 
species 

Scabiosa, scabious 

Schinus molle 

Scilla, squill or sea onion 

Scrophularia, figwort 

Sedum, i^ne crop, See, 

Sempervivum, hoi|se-l,eek, 
tree sedum, globe bearing, 
chicken, Canary sedum ) 
cobweb sedum 

Senedo, groundsel 

Sideritis, iron wort 

Sideroxyton, iron i^ood 

Silene, viscous campion 

Smilax, pr rough bind 
weed ; sarsaparilla, and 
several other species 

Solanum querdfolium 

3oldanella alpina 

Spartium, broom, several 
species 

Stachys, or base horehoimd, 
several species 

Statice, or sea pink, shrubby 

Struthiola 

Styiax, or storax tree 

Tarchonanthus, or African 
fleabane 

Taxus, or yew-tte«^ <«*k 
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Tcucricum, Germander, ae. Trollius Anatiens, dr Aiiiii 

vend species, as marum, tic globe flower 

Syrian, &c. Tropcedummajus^orgreAtei 

Thuja orientalis, Chinese double nasturtium 

«rbor ritsB Verbena, Indian vervain 

Thymus mastichena, or Vitez, or chaste tree, three 

mastic thyme leaved 

Trachdium coeruleum, or Wachendorfih ihyrsiflora 

blue throat-wort Xeranthemum, everlasting 

Trichilia glabsa flower 

TrichomanesCanariensis, or Yucca, or Adam's needle; 

Canary fern aloe leaved, thready leav- 

Triopteris Jamaicensis ed, dragon-leaved 

Thea, or tea tree, green, Zygophyllum, or bean caper 

Bohea 



HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Hot-house plants are exotics originally from the hottest 
parts of the world, natives principally of Asia, Africa, and 
the hot regions of south America, and from the hot south- 
em parts of Europe ; and being all too tender to live in 
this country, without the assistance of artifidal heat, re- 
quire the constant aid thereof, under the cdulinual shield 
of a hot-house or stove, and consist botli of the tree and 
shrubby tribe, as also of many sorts of herbaceous plants, 
of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, with 
many different sorts of Uie succulent tribe, being sudi as 
have fleshy leaves, stalks, and branches ; ihe whole being 
always kept in pots, and mostly continued constantly in 
the hot-house, prindpally for variety and curionty, some 
producing most beautiful ornamental flowers, others of 
singular curious growths ; and one species in particuUr, 
(the ananas or pine apple plant) is superior for its pro- 
duction of delicious fruit so universally admired, and now 
produced plentifully in the highest degriee of perfectioti, in 
our pinery hot-hoUses. 

As, therefore, there are numerous species and varieties 
of hot-house plants, retained principally for curiosity or va- 
riety^ the following list comprises the names of a few of the 
taost noted genera, many ot wVv\<Av Vvwe «vcral spedes. 
AU, or most of the exotica Vn ihe Vait^ ^cmkmmxAXwsu 
Aouse plants, inhabitanU of \\ve\vo\XR«. co>a»tt«* xsi ^MSk> 
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ent distant parts of the world, require the constant protec- 
tion of a hot-house or stove in this country ; heated, or 
wanned internally, by having a constant bark bed all the 
year, especially in a pinery or general hot-house ; assisted 
b y fire heat in winter, from October or November, till 
May ; and the plants kept always in pots, which in some 
require to be kept constantly in the bark bed, but more 
particularly all the pine apple plants ; most of the others 
may be placed upon shelves, &c. allotting the bark bed 
principally for the pines, and continuing the pots always 
plunged therein, to have a constant moist heat about the 
roots^ otherwise they will not produce fruit In good pet- 
fection. Or, any other of the more tender or curious 
plants tnay also be occasionally plunged in the bark bed if 
room, particularly when required to ^oiwaid them in 
growdi, or to have any particular sorts flower sooner, oi 
in greater perfection. As likewise, in planting or shifting 
into other pots, and in planting cuttings, &c. by plunging 
Uie pots into tlie bark bed, the heat thereof expedites the 
fresh rooting of the plants, quickens the effective emission 
of roots from cuttings, layers, suckers, &c. and also acce- 
lerates the germinating or vegetating of seeds of tender 
exotics. 

But in most hot-houses, the pines are considered as tlie 
principal residents, cultivated in large quantities for their 
much admired fruit ; the other exotics are generally es- 
teemed as secondary objects, merely for variety or curio- 
sity. The same degree of internal heat proper for the 
pineapples, is applicable to all the others. 
Adiantum, capulus vene- species and varieties, will 

ris, or true maiden hair also mostly succeed in a 

Albuca, or bastard star of green-house. [See tlie 

Bethlehem, major and green-house plants 

minor. Sec, Amaryllis, IQy daffodil 

Aletris, or hyacinth flowered comprising the Jacobea 

aloe lily> Belladonna ditto 

Agave, or great American Guernsey ditto, Ceylon 

aloe (see green-house lily, &c. 

plants) ; viviparous, or Alstraemeria, purple spotted 

childing ; fbtid, entire and striped 

leaved ; Vera Crucian, Amomum, or ginger 

broad-leaved ; karatto Anona, or custard «.\|.^\a. 

or deep green leaved AnitSwAi^iA, «t RiJ^>s«'?**' 

AAktui aloes, many curloui coxn ^«^ 
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ApocTBum of Ceylon, Ac. 
Arctopus, pricU^ 
Arduina, two spined 
Axuv, Wftke Hobin 
Brando buabot, buoboOi 

or Indian cane 
Asdepias, swallow wott 
Aster, shrubby 
Banisteria, bay leaved 
fiasella, or Alalabar nigbt 

shade 
Bauhinia, mountain ebony 
Begonia, several spedca 
Bignonia, or trumpet flower^ 

two or three species 
Bixa, or scarlet amatto 
Bombax, silk cotton tree 
Bootia, or Barbadoes wild 

olive 
Bromelia ananas, or pine 

apple 
Borassus flabellifer, or iaa- 

leaved palm 
Brunia, Ethiopian 
Buddleja, globular 
Cacalia^ foreign colt*s foot 
Cactus, or melon thistle, 

torch thistle, creeping 

cereuses, Indian figs 
CameUia, Japanese rose 
Canna, Indian shot 
Capparis, or caper tree 
Capsiciun, shrubby 
Carica, or papaw tree 
Caryota, date palm 
Cassia, wild senna 
Catesbsea palmetto, or 

dwarf palm 
Chironia 

Chrysophyllum, star apple 
Cissus, wUd grape 
Cinchona officinalis, or Pe- 
liiiiaa burk 



Cytliareky<m, fiddle wood, 

or fidtle wood 
Oaytonia 
Clusia flava, ydlow Jamaica 

balsam tree 
Coccobba, sea ade gn^e 
Cocos, cocoa nut tree 
Coffea, coffee tree 
Comroelina, Afirican 
Copaifera, balsam of cape« 

tree 
Cordia sebestina, lignutt 

aloes 
Cornutia, pjnramidal 
Corypha, umbellifetous paim 
CostUB, Arabian 
Cotyledon, navel wort, C4^ 

labash Uee. 
Crinum, or lily aiephodel 
Czotolaria 

Crassula, lesser orpine 
Croton, tallow tre^ 
Cycas, sago palm 
Cyclamen, Indian 
Cynanchum, or Amerlcwi 

tcammony 
Cytisus, Indian 
Cynosurus, Indian 
Daphne Indica, or Indian 

spurge laurel 
Dais cotmifolia 
Dioscorea, West India jrain 
Dracaena, or dragon tree 
Dracontium, dragons 
Duranta 

£chites, Jamaica d<^s bane 
Ehretia, bastaid cherry 
Elephantopus, or elephant*! 

foot 
Crythrina, coral tree 
£ugenia, or pomine rose 
Euphorbia, or ^urge, m» 
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Pagara, or iron wood tree, 
piperita or Japan pepper 

Perraria, cape starry iris 

Ficus, fig tree, sacred or 
poplar leaved, and several 
other species 

Fritillaria, corona regalis, or 



Hippomane, or Manchinecl 

tree 
Hura, or sandbox tree 
Hymencea, locust, gum ele> 

mi tree 
Jatropha, or French physic 

nut 



the royal crown fritiUaria lUicium Floridanum,or the 



Gardenia, or the Cape jas- 
mine 
Genipa, American 
Gesnera, hoary leaved 
Geranium ; there are many 
species and varieties, that 
are also cultivated in the 
manner of green-house 
plants 
Gladiolus, or the sword 
lily ; a tender flower, of 
which there are three or 
four sorts 



Floridan starry anise seed 
tree 

Indigofera, or Indigo 

Jussieua 

Justida, or the nut of Ma- 
labar 

Ixora, or the American jas- 
mine 

Koempferia Galanga 

Lagerstroemia, Indian 

Lantana, or American vi. 
burnum 

Leea 



Gloriosa superba, or superb Lechea major 

l»^ T - ■ .» J A. ■ 



lUy 

Gossypium, or cotton tree 

Gomphrena perennis, or the 
perennial globe amaian- 
thus 

Grewia, oriental 

Guafacum, or lianum vital 

Gordonia decancua 

Guarea 

Guettarda spedosa 

Guilandina Bonduc, or the 
nickar tree 

Heemanthus, or the blood 
flower 

Haematoxylum, logwood 

Helicteris, screw tree 

Heliocarpus, American 

Heliotropium Peruvianum 

Hcmandia, or Jack-in-the- 
box 

Hibiscus, or the Syrian 
mallow 



Liimodorum tuberosum 

Laurus, or bay tree, com* 
prising the dnnamomum. 
or cinnamon tree ; cassia, 
or ever-flowering bastard 
dnnamon tree ; and A- 
mericati bay, or alligator 
pear 

Lobelia, or cardinal flower 

Lotus JacobsBus 

Lychnis coccinea, or scarlet 
Chinese campion 

Ludwigia ovata 

Malpighia, the Barbadoee 
cherry 

Malvariscus, or Indian vis- 
cous tree mallow 

Mammea Americana, or the 
American mammee apple 
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MuftDta, Indiaii flowering 
reed 

Martynia pereimii 

Melattoma holotericea 

Mesua, or Indian rote dies- 
nut 

Michelia 

Mimosa, or lensitite plant, 
and Indian acada; many 
varieties 

Musa, or plantain tree 

Morea 

Mundihausia sperioaa 

Aiurraja exotica 

Myctanthes or Arabian jas- 
mine ; double flowered, 
orange leaved, large doB- 
Ue,or grand duke of Tus- 
cany*8, and arbor tristis 
or sorrowful tree 

Myrtus, myrtle tree ; Cey* 
Ion odorous myrtle 

Olea odoradssima 

Ophioxylum serpentinum 

Origanum ^gyptiacum 

Oxidis, wood sorrel, some 
tender sorts 

Pancralium, sea daffodil, 
several beautiful flowering 
kinds 

Parkinsonia aculeata 

Passiflora, or passion flower, 
many tender spedes 

Patagonula Americana 

Paulinia 

Pentapetes Phonida, or 
scarlet Indian vervain 
mallow 

Petiveria, Guinea hen-weed 

Phyllanthus, or sea laurd 

Physalis, or Alkekengi, win- 
ter d^eiTf, many variedes 
PA^tolacca, or American 

nightihade 
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Pimento, or allspice 
Piper, or pejqper sevetfb 



Pisddi* Erythrinft, bastari 
eoial tree 

Pisonea aculeata, the prickly 
pisonia, oc fingrigo 

Plumbago, leadwort, some 
tender sorts 

Plumeria, West Indian jas- 
mine 

Poindana, Barbadoes flower 
fence 

Polypodium 

Portkndia 

Portulacca anacampsoxM, 
or lesser house leek purs- 
lane 

Psidium guaya 

Pterocarpus 

Pteris, feni, Domingo fern 

Ranala, American bos 
thorn 

Rauwolfia 

Rivinia 

Rondeletia Americana 

Rosa Sinensis, or the Chins 
rose ; floe horse, or flower 
of aa hour, several sorts 

Saccharum, sugar cane 

Sapindus saponaria, or the 
soap berry 

SenedOy groundsel 

Sida, or Indian mallow 

Sideroxylon, iron wood 

Solanum, nightshade^ man] 
tender sorts 

Sophora, or silvery coluteat 
several kinds 

Spoudias, American plum 

Stapelia 

Sterculia^ dirt wood, or C^y* 
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Swietenia Mahagoni, or the 
mahogany tree 

Tamarindus Indicui, or In- 
dian tamarhid 

Theobroma, the chocolate 
nut tree 

Thunbergia spadota 

Toumefortia 

Triumfetta LappuU 

Trop«eoliiin majtts, or grant 
double naiCiiitiuni 
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Tubemae montaua citrifolia 
Tulbagia capensis 
Tumeria ulmi-folia, or ehn- 

leaved tumeria 
Vhica, periwinkle rose oi 

Madagascar 
Volkemaria 
Wachendor& 
Winteraoa, Wioter^s barjf 
Xylflohylla, love flotrei 
ziaahk 



^'^^ iKSEcra, 



Tbs mould kfl from decayed leaves it one of the ricb- 
ett kind, and best suited for dressing, but it is difficult to 
be procured. Collect all the leaves that have fallen off thf 
trees, raked together in a wet state and placed in a heap, 
with a little earth thrown over them to hinder them from 
being bk>wn about, and to promote their rotting, and 
they will, if frequently stirred up, be fit for use in a year's 
time. 



Dettmciwn t/ Insects. 

The best means to destroy insects is the fumigating with 
tobacco, by means of a syiisge, fumigating bellows, or 
what may answer near as weu for a smafi garden, — a 
large pipe and a bladder, but it is difficult to apply it, ex« 
cept in green-houses or closed places, as the smoke must, to 
have eroci, be left in for some time ; but I have found 
that the best means to fumigate beds, standards, and wall 
trees, is to have an oiled dom, that is, several yards of ca« 
lico sewed together, and covered with two coats of drying 
linseed oil, and left to become dry, and placed either 
against the wall or on the bed, and then to put the nozle of 
the bellows or pipe imder it, and. then let the smoke remain 
for an hour or two, when the insects wiU be found to be 
killed as effectually as in a green-house : after which they 
ought to be earthed in. 

Some apply tobacco tea, made of boiling four pounds of 
'obacco stalks in a gallon of water, and putting about a 
pint of this to a giSlon of plain water : water £e plants 
With it ; but this is not so effectual as toe smoke. Others 
use sulphur instead of iobaceo, but it is more difficult to 
apply. 

Neither of the remedies will do when the plants and 
irees tat la flower or fruits, aa Cfcie vji^UwJaaii tccw^v d«» 
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vtxoy the Aowers, and give an ill flavour to the fruit. But 
a constant stream of water from a small sized engine, will 
tftta wash them away. 



Ear-wigs and Wood-lice 
Mav be caught in any hollow stems and hollow cape, as 
lobster claws, or small paper caps put amongst the plants^ 
as they run into such places, when they should be burntp 
or blown into water, every morning and cYening. 



fVoipi and Flies 

May be caught in bottles half filled with treacle and 
water, and killed by touching them when at dieir prey 
tith a feather dipped in oil, on theur backs. The nests of 
wasps, which are generally found in the south or west 
banks, are best destroyed by putting a squib into the aper- 
ture, and closing it with clay, and then digging the nest 
out while the insects are stuj^ed, and burning it. 



Slugs and Snails 

Should be picked off every morning and evening, and 
little hollow boxes, and holes under tiles, may be made 
round the root of trees to catch them in : when diey attack 
young crops, the ground round the roots of the plants should 
be sprinkled with soot or unslacked lime, care being taken 
not to touch the plants with it, and then the plants should 
be watered. When insects infest standard fruit trees, it is 
well to place a ring of tar about two feet from the ground 
to kill them, without they are near an ant^s nest, which 
should never be destroyed in a garden, as they destroy an 
immense number of iosecte, ard will catch more than the 
tar will prevent. 

Green-house plants, and indeed any except fruit trees 
and esculent vegetables may be washed or watered with a 
solution of common bitter aloes, which will kill any insects 
or slugs, &C. 

For the mraly Pine Bug, the best remedy is hot water, 
or soiip and water made into a lather ; acme «M ^v^^^Vxtx 
ijiix vomicMy and quicksilyer, but iXm Ha liSk. <^%i2i*T>i^ -sa 
tbey hawe no effect in a crude ataXe* 
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To destroy Lichen on the Bark of Trees, 

Wash the bark by means of a soft brush, with a mixture 
of lime and cow urine diluted with water, in the autumn. 
Common lime-water I have found succeed nearly as well. 



Protect Robins, Blackbirds^ and CrovSy 

All insect-eating birds, and care should be taken not Is 
destroy the intect-eaUng insects, as the true blade beetles 
ants, &C. for they are the friends of the gardeners. 



To destroy Mice and Small Birds, 

The best means for a gardener is to form traps, either of 
two luge tiles, and three pieces of wood, placed into s 
triangle, and o£ four bricks and two sticks and a forked 
twig. For destroying cats, the common small tootlw<d lat 
tzttp, or the fox traps, utk the hcht. 



GUANO, 



AS AN ABTIOLB Or MANUBB FOB QABDBNiNO. 

This substanoe, bo complicated in its formation, 
comprehending almost all the elements of yepret&ble 
atruoture^ has excited great attention in the agricul'- 
tural world. It has long been known as the staple 
manure of the Peruvians, but was little noticed by our 
writers till after the formation of the English — ^now 
Jhyal Agricultural Society. Seyen years, therefore, 
haye not elapsed since its introduction to the British 
farm. 

Sir Humphry Dayy thus describes it in his Sixth 
Lecture (on Manubbb), deliyered before the Board of 
Agriculture prior to the year 1812 : "Amongst excre- 
mentitious solid substances used as manures, one of the 
most powerful is the dung of hirda that feed on 
animal food, particularly the dung of sea-birds. The 
gwmo, which is used to a great extent in South America, 
and which is the manure that fertilizes the sterile 
plains of Peru, is a production of this kind. It exists 
abundantly, as we are informed by M. Humboldt 
(who in 1804 had introduced it into Europe), on the 
small islands in the South Sea, at Chincba, Ilo, Iza, 
and Orica. Fifty yessels are laden with it annually at 
Chincha, each of which carries from 1,500 to 2,000 
cubical feet. It is used as a manure only in yeiy 
small quantities, and particularly for crops of maize. 
I made some experiments on specimens of guano sent 
from South America to the Board of Agriculture in 
1805. It appeared as a fine brown powder : it black- 
ened by heat, and gaye off strong ammoniacal fumes ; 
treated with nitric acid, it afforded uric acid. In 1806, 
MM. Fourcroy and Yauquelin published an elaborate 
analysis of guano. They state that it contains a fourth 
part of its weight of uric acid, partly saturated with 
ammonia, and partly with potas^a.; «ot£A ^^oiss^OTva 
acid, combined with t'.e Bame\>wa^, «iA\s;>^«w«ft ^>i^ 
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lime; imall quantities of sulpliate and muriate »^ 
potassa, a little fatty matter, and some quartcose sand.** 

Thus far had chemistry proceeded above forty yean 
nnoe ; the more refined and accurate analyses of modem 
iKsience have gone much further; and we refer with 
much confidence to the authority of Dr. Ure, who, in 
Vol. v., Part I., of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
€MUwr<d Society, gave the general detail of his inyesti- 
ntions of several samples of the best South American 
Guano, which is now with greater interest referred to^ 
•s it has been fortunately in our power, by very long 
extended invesiigatien of an exo^ent specimen from 
Peru, to verify most of the results detailed ia that 
accurate notice of experiments by Dr. Ure. Horti- 
culturists also begin to take interest in g^uano, espe- 
cially when applied in the liquid form; and unques- 
tionably, if it can be obtained pure and entire — ^the 
principles upon which it acts being at the same time 
cleariy understood — ^there cannot be a more fertilizing 
medium. But an especial degree of caution must be 
required, since it is known that adulteration of a 
degrading and fraudulent nature is practised by dis- 
honest dealers The Oardeners* Chronide has worthily 
exposed these malpractices ; it has taken up the subject 
warmly, and recumd to it with a zeal which cannot be 
too highly appreciated. Every real partisan of the 
practical gardener and amateur, who is at all versed 
in analysis, ought to make cause with the spirited 
editor of a work which commands the horticultural 
public ; and, therefore, we feel the more inclined to . 
pass over in review the chief points of Dr. Ure's pro- 
cesses, especially as each has been to a great extent 
established, and proved to be equally scientific and 
veracious. 

The inquiring reader, by following the detail now to 
be entered on, will not only be enabled to appreciate 
the mode in which true guano, as a manure, can be 
supposed to act beneficially or detrimentally upon 
vegetation; but he will perceive how susceptible of 
injury, from natural agencies, is the genuine article 
itself; and also — as an inevitable consequence of such 
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liability — how readily fraudulent dealers are enabled to 
form artificial compounds of materials, capable of 
imitating, in point of colour, a substance so changeable 
in outward appearance, and so subject to chemical dis- 
arrangement of its constituents. 

The best sample of Peruyian guano appears to be of 
a peculiar pale brown colour, with a faint tint of pink, 
in the state of coarse powder, interpersed with some 
•mall fragments of whiter saline matter. Such a 
specimen was examined by Dr. Ure, and found of first- 
rate quality. It emits a singular minous odour, to 
some persons very ofiensive; but it is nether am- 
inoniacal nor putrid. 

The specific gravity of good guano may vary, ac^ 
cording to the proportion of salts it contains, from 1*70 
to 1*75, water being the unit. If a himdred grains be 
dried at a heat not exceeding 212<>, it will lose from 7 
to 15 per cent, by evaporation of moisture. One 
sample lost 25 grains of 180 — Cleaving 155. 

According to Dr. Ure, 100 grains triturated and 
digested wiSi distilled water, lost 30j^ ; leaving G9^ of in- 
fioluble matters when dried at the heat of boiling water. 

The guano of Saldanha is of greyish stone colour, 
judging by the sample sent for trial, and does not 
appear of equal quality with that from Bolivia. 

The first process of analysis is to detect and separate 
from the filtrated fluid portion, which is pungently 
saline to the taste, all the ammonia that is in direct 
chemical union, as a base, with some acid. This, and 
every subsequent process, is too refined and perplexing 
to be performed by any other than a professionsd 
chemist, who has at command a complete apparatus^ 
It is effected by the agency of quick-lime, which exerts 
a superior afiuiity for the acid, and liberates the 
ammonia. But though minute accuracy cannot be 
aimed at, any one who will take the trouble to rub 
together in a mortar a small quantity of guano and 
half as much lime, or add the lime to a solution of 
guano filtrated thorough blotting-paper, will soon be 
satisfied that a great quantity of volatile smelling salts 
in a caustic state is immediateljr developed. 
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The result to be drawn from the experiment is this. 
The ammonia fixed in the guano must be the agent 
which confers upon it much of its manuring qualities ; 
mad, therefore, if the guano, when offered for sale^ smell 
of ammonia, it is in a state of progressive decomposition, 
atod will continue to deteriorate rapidly. 

But what is the acid which, in general, holds this 
ammonia in a state of chemical union ? 

A three-fold set of experiments will most clearly 
answer the question, and at the same time reyeid 
several other components of the soluble portion of 
guano : the acids generally present are thi«e. They 
are the pKotphoric, natural to fish ; the hydrochloric^ 
commonly termed muriatic acid; and the tv^phwrie; 
and three tests or re-agents are employed to discover 
them. Nitrate of harytes throws down a copious pre- 
cipitation of sulphate of barytes. NUrate of auver 
detects hydrochloric acid by the predominant affinity 
of that acid for silver, with which it combines in the 
form of an insoluble chloride. Iron, in the condition 
of an acetate or nitrate, attracts phosphoric acid, and 
this is precipitated in its turn as phosphate of tron, by 
adding to the solution ammonia in excess. 

These facts may be verified in some fine samples of 
guano, as we have proved ; and from one of such Dr. 
Ure thus tabulates the constituents of 47 parts of 100, 
Soluble in water : — 

1. Sulphate of Potash, with a 

little Sulphate of Soda . 6'00 parts 

2. Muriate of Ammonia . . 3*00 „ Ammonia 95 

3. Phosphate of Ammonia . 14 '32 „ „ 4*62 

4. Sesqui-carbonate of Am- 

monia 1 00 „ „ 0*34 

5. Sulphate of Ammonia . 2*00 „ „ 0'60 

6. Oxsdate of Ammonia . . 3*83 „ „ 0*89 

7. Water 8*50 „ 

8. Soluble organic matter 

cmd Urea 8*95 ,» 

Total 17-60 Total 7.30 
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ThuB 7*30 pftrtfl of ammonia are traoebie in the 47partB 
of soluble saltfi of the 100 gndne of guano. The urea, 
one of the essential constituents of urinous excretions, 
is detected and separated by a process too refined for 
common analysis. In birds, it is well known, that the 
fluid excretions of the kidneys pass off united with the 
solid alvine fseces ; hence the superiority of the dimg 
of pigeons, poultry, and particularly of sea-fowl, which 
last feed upon aliments rich in saUne and phosphated 
elements. 

In some specimens of guano we meet with little of 
the salts numbered 2, 4, and 6 ; but all the samples of 
pure and undecomposed quality and condition, which 
afford no evidence of free ammonia, abound in Nos. 1, 
8, and 8. 

The analysis of the solid insoluble remains of guano 
discovers, first, the quantity of wric or lithic acid, 
which appears to exist chiefly in combination with 

Secondly, ammonia. This is separated by distilling a 
portion along with half its weight of slaked quick-lime, 
reduced to l£e state of cream, by mixing with it eight 
or nine times its weight of water. Ammonia in a 
caustic state rises, and is condensed with a portion of 
the water in a liquid form. But still more ammonia 
remains masked and not discernible in the azotised 
substances, till they are made to yield it by ignition 
with caustic soda and lime. 

As hones contain phosphate of lime, in the condition 
of a c2t-phosphate, or bone-phosphate, wherein the lime 
exists in excess, it follows that some of this substance 
will be found in the excretions of sea-fowL It is 
detected by reducing the insoluble portion of guano to 
a dry powder, afber the removal of the uric acid, and 
igniting it to a full red-heat : the organic portions are 
then dnven off, leaving the bone-phosphate combined 
with magnesia and carbonate of lime, and also a small 
quantity of sand and other impurities. Finally, by 
the application of chemical reagents, we discover that 
the constituents of the insoluble portion of guano are 
the following :-— 
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Urate of Ammosu, Moocding to Ure • . 14*7S 
Sub^ofli^bAte of lime ...... . 22*00 

Phosphate of Magneaia and Ammonia • » 4'fiO 

Oxalate (^ Lime 1*00 

Undefined organic aaotued matter . . . 9*53 
Flinty deposit . . . ^ . * * . . . 1-25 

sToo 

Irhese represent 1*55 of ammonia. But mor^ of it is 
iraoeable by a process thus describe by Dr. Ure» in his 
analysis of another parcel : '' 25 grains of the dry guano 
afforded by Ignition in the oombustioo tube^ aloi^ with 
200 grains of the mixed lime and hydrate of voda, 
4*165 of ammonia, which correspond to 16*66 in 100 
t>art8 of the dry, or to 15*244 in the natnzal state; 
leaTing 5 parts of the qtiantity of potential ammonia^ 
or of ammonia producible from the decomposition of its 
azotised, organic matter." 

The sum of what has been quoted and adduced is 
this : Guano when pure is the most cmnprehensire of 
tnanures ; but being exceedingly liable to spontaneous 
decomposition, it is highly probable tibat no two 
feamples can exactly correspond. Hence, also, it be^ 
comes the subject of gross adulteration and debasement. 
It is, therefore, always to be suspected, and the only 
Way to secure its permanent efficiency, even when 
purchased under the strictest warranty, is to keep it, 
till employed, in close^ dry, air-tight yessels, like laige 
oil or stone jars, and never, by any means, to permit 
it to come in contact with any lime, potassa, or soda. 
If the faintest odour of smelling salts be discoverable, 
it is certain that the urea is in a state of progressive 
conversion into ammonia, atid it would be prudent to 
Oorrect the alkaline tendency by applying a little 
diluted sulphuric or muriatic acid to the guano --stirring 
and intermixing, till the volatile odour be subdued. 
Even sea -Coal and wood -ashes contain mineral alkali 
sufficient to disturb the ammoniacal combinations. 

That which is lacking in sound Peruvian guano is 

the decomposable organic matter which stable manures 

and tugbt soil (cl6acine) cati sxr^^V^. Land requires a 
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ImUc of such substanceS) in order to pei'fect those de- 
compositions which supply heat, gases, and moisture in 
the nascent state. Guano can restore all the chemical 
inorganic elements to impoverished and wasted ma- 
nures ; and, therefore^ it is of the utmost utility to the 
fiEurmer, and the ^rdener also» 

(General manuring will always be required till we 
attain a certain knowledge of particular specific quali- 
ties; therefore, if a portion of so valuable an appliance as 
guano — say one-fiftieth ptirt — be added to horse-drop> 
pings, farm or fold-yard manure, the fanner or 'gar- 
dener may be certain that he has deposited in the soil 
a bulk of decomposable substances enriched with pJioa- 
phcUes, sulphcUea, and muriatet, all of use to certain 
vegetables, and applicable to their peculiar tem- 
peraments. 

Our great chemist, Davy, appreciated the utility of 
guano at a period when few, if any, persons had antici' 
pated its introduction to British agriculture. "It is 
easy," he observed, " to explain its fertilizing properties ; 
from its composition it might be supposed to be a very 
powerful manure. It requires water for the solution of 
tts soluble matter, to enable it to produce its full 
beneficial effect on crops." Again : ** The rains in our 
climate must tend very much to injure this species of 
manure, where it is exposed to them soon after its 
decomposition ; but it may probably be found in great 
perfection in caverns or clefts in rocks haunted by 
cormorants and gulls. I examined some recent cor- 
morants' dung, which I found on a rock near Cape 
Lizard, in CornwalL It had not at all the appearance of 
the guano ; was of a greyish white colour ; had a very 
fetid smell, like that of putrid matter ; when acted 
on by quick-lime it gave abimdance of ammonia; 
treated with nitric a^nd it T^elded uric acid." 

The reader would do well to compare all that has 
been stated with a very valuable article on the '* His- 
tory of Guano, and its use among the Peruvians," 
written by Mr. William Walton, for the Journal of 
AgricuHuret Edinburgh, Nos. 6 and 7, Oct. 1844, and 
January, 1845. The nature and proper appllcatvc^^^^r^ 
then be more clearly underfttood. 
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A hw words will further conyey some idea of the 
hnportanee of purity in this powerful compound. 

All asotised salts tend to confer verdure on yegetation 
—nitrates of soda ahd ammonia, and common ssdtpetre, 
are such compounds, and can be applied independently; 
but guano abounds in the urinous salts of ammonia, 
and, therefore^ represents^ and greatly surpasses, those in 
ordinary stable and fold-yard manure. The cerc»d grains 
abound with phosphates, and guano contains ample 
store of those salts : in it are also muriates or chlorides, 
and suli^ates, with bone-earth in a state of extremely 
fine diyision ; and, finally, a moderate proportion A 
asotised organic matter capable of slow decomposition 
ill die soil. But it lacks humu$, or that bulk of decom- 
posable, yQgetable matter which affords hydro-carbon 
and carbonic acid. 

As an adjunct— an appliance — it may fidrly be esti* 
mated as altogether pre-eminent. It may be partially 
imitated ; toid the dung of birds with finely-powdered 
bones, will be its nearest representatiye ; but, being 
the excretion of sea fowl, we can never hope^ by any arti- 
ficial preparation, to manufacture a manure Uiat shall ever 
eombine so many powerful constituents in so small abulk. 

Finally, if the gardener apply it in pot culture, he 
must be very cautious to use it in minute quantity; and 
we think entire, in a state of mixture with the soil, rather 
than as a liquid manure. The soluble portion has been 
shown to consist of sulphates, muriates, and oxalates^ 
whereas the solid portions contain bone earth in its 
finest state of extreme division, and mu<^ animal 
matter that will act as a slow manure. A thimbleful of 
lich, pure guano would be ample for strawberries and 
pines, or for balsams and succulents, in 24-«ize pots. 
Why should we use only the aaUs, and reject the solid 
aiid more durable constituents ? 

For ground culture, we would suggest that guano be 
always used in conjunction with some other spent 
inanures, and not alone, unless applied as a liquid 
manure in dry weather, when one ounce, stirred up in 
three gallons of pond water, will prove very available. 
The solid parts will then percolate the loose earth to a 
considerable depth. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

WAEDIAN CASES, AQUAEIUMS, 

FLOW^BS FOB THE DRAWING ROOM, &a 



WARDIAN CASES. 

As the growing taste for gardening has xnadts rapifl 
strides, and from small to lai^ gardens, teom out-of- 
door culture to conservatories, greenhouses, and other 
horticultural buildings, and at length forced itself into 
the drawing-room, where, imfortunately, the finest 
plants do not continue long in health, tiw Wabdxak 
Cabb becomes a yery populur subject : and would haye 
continued so, had not the public been decayed as to 
its real claims on our attention, and its proper consti- 
tution and use. But it was described as a wonder, and 
its capabilities were considered a mirade. Only possess 
yourself of a Wardian Case properly planted, and the 
inmates were to "liye for ever, and want for nothipg." 
It was, therefore, placed in the window as a picture 
would be hung on the wall ; and, in due time, the plants 
sickened and died. It is our defdre just now to state 
why, and to show how, the eyil may be got rid of ; 
but we propose to take in the whole range of drawing- 
room gardening : Wardian Cases, or more properly 
speaking, miniature conservatories, aquariums for 
water-plants, and animated beings belonging to that 
element, and, lastly, plants in pots ; ana we hope to 
show that all these may be so managed that they may 
preserve their freshness and beauty for a long period, 
and be only subject to the casualties that wH occur 
among plants and animals even in their wild state. 

DSAWINQ-BOOM OABDJSNIKO. 

Wardian Cases, or miniature conservatories, have 
been made in all forms, prissed for a tiip«, and thrown. 
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by as an iucumbrance, by scores of people as soon as 
tha plants became riiabby . As toys they were popular. 
The wonder of the public at the idea of plants growing 
without air, water, or common attention, was further 
coLcited by the scientific jargon of the day ; and the 
astonishment lasted as long as the plants, but instead 
of being extingoished all at once^ it cooled down by 
d^^rees, as the inmates of the case declined. The 
truth is, that like many things that are over-rated, the 
Wardian Cases disappointed the public. Men who pre- 
tend to be scientific, jump at conclusions like a hungiy 
trout at a fly. They immediately discover the why 
and the wherefore — publish them to the world — ^highly 
eoloup all that is inviting — set people buying the novelty 
only to be disappointed ; whereas, if the article were 
fiurly described and properly pointed out, the expec- 
tation of the buyer would not be raised too highly, 
his attention woiild be given, and, as he realized aH 
his hope, he would be satisfied. 

Wardian Cases were £rst described as air-tight ; the 
supposed fact of plants living without air, or any other 
moisture than the case contained before closing, was 
explained thus : ** The moistiure which evaporates, 
condenses on the glass, trickles down the sides, and 
returns to mother-earth or so much of her as may have 
been enclosed ; therefore, as none can escape, it never 
wants more." To show that we are not exaggerating 
as to the intention of the toy as first given to us, the 
operation is thus described and exemplified by its early 
advocates. After asserting that the plants will live 
without any fresh supply of earth, air, or water, we 
were told that : — 

" The most ready way to try the experiment is to 
procure a glass vessel — for instance, one of those glass 
jars used by druggists and confectioners ; introduce 
some soft sandstone or some light soil, filling one-sixth 
of the jar with it, and taking care that the earth be 
very moist, yet allowing no water to settle at the 
bottom of the jar ; plant a fern in the earth, then 
cover the jar with its glass lid, first supplying a slip 
of w^Bh leather round the rim of the jar, which will 
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pretty nearly cut off the oommunicatioti between the 
internal and the external air ; no further attention 
WILL BE REQUIRED ; the fem will live, thrivei and pro- 
bacy seed, the seed alao v^etating, and, at last, the jar 
win be too amaUfor its contents : no watering it needed ; 
the moistijro of the earth will exhale, cond^ise on the 
glass, trlekle down its sides, and return to the earth 
whence it arose." 

These, then, were the instructions under whicb hun- 
dreds commenced growing ferns in air-tight cQses, ap4 
of course failed. Much as we said and wrote againsi 
such absurdity at the time, the makers of such oases 
pushed the thing to some purpose. If the writer above 
quoted knew he was deceiving us, it wiis not very 
creditable ; if he wrote such stuff in ignortmce, it is 
only another exemplification of the truism, " a little 
learning is a dangerous thing." He knew that Messrs. 
Ward and Loddiges used to send plants long voyages 
in air-tight glass cases, and he never calculated upoQ 
the difference between a six months' voyage, and ^n 
indefinite term ; nor did he give it a thought how much 
worse the plants were for their six montl^s' confine- 
ment, and how anxiously and quickly their consignees 
released them frpm their prison. We have give^i these 
particulars to show how the public was deceived by the 
theory propoi;nded, and the instructions founded on 
it, as well as to account for the total failure of hun- 
dreds, who attempted to grow plants without any 
more air, water, or nourishment than was shut up 
with then^. We shall treat the subject in another 
way : ^rst> without showing any predilection for any 
particular form, we shall have a few words to offer a<| 
to the general features that should be preserved in the 
construction, and say why ? secondly, we shall notice 
the proper soil; thirdly, the plants best adapted for 
success ; fourthly, we shall show that ther^ must be 
attention, and describe the nature of it; lastly, aq 
plants are as liable to casualties in a case as they are 
in the garden, we shall give the best instructions we 
can as to the relief or the removal of any th&t 90^^, 
^ick. 
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THE PLAS OF A WAK]>IA:r CASIL 

We preserre the name, tkoogh there is not qbb 
tmtwK ai the original retained, aad we expect thai aO 
minatare greenhonaea and conserratoriea will be called 
Wardian Gases as long as they exist. The form is 
immaterial, if not too talL In Covent Garden Market 
ihej may be seen in great diversitT — loond, sqoare^ 
octagon, hexagon, oblong, oval, and of all siaes. In tiie 
gallery of the Conservatory there is the most extensiTe 
variety that we know of; and if peo]de do not mind 
ascending a narrow stone staircase, as if they were 
going op to a chorch-belfry — ^roogh enough to deter 
the generality of visitOTS, and altogether to defy ladies 
dressed in the present fisushion — Uiey will reith the 
most interesting, though not tiie g^tyest, part of the 
market. The cases are. for the most part, well made, 
and some are alreac^ filled with apprx^riate plants; 
but we shoald recommend cases to be made as wide as 
the glass of the window. The soil box should be mx. 
inches deep, lined with zinc, the bottom perforated 
with small holes, say as large as afoor-penny pieces and 
one to every square six inches, and bevelled off inside, 
that the moisture may pass freely. The glased part of 
the structure should be as light as possible, with me- 
tallic bars, and the fewer the better. Two feet is as 
high as we should like them, that is, dghteen indies 
for the upright glass, and six inches for the roof; for 
it must be borne in mind that no object is gained by a 
high slope, because it is not like a house top to throw 
off water, but simply to give light ; one of the sides 
should have a door wide enough to allow of our reach- 
ing the most distant part to wipe the glass inside wheik 
necessary, and take up or put in a plant if we desire it. 
For effect, we should not have it deeper from front to 
hi.ck than twelve inches, for it is not quantity that we 
require. A few good 8X>ecimens must be better than a 
crowd concealing each other. The roof may be a slope 
on each side to a ridge in the middle, and the ends kept 
square, or rather upright, with a single triangular pane 
of glass at each end. It will be thus seen that we re- 
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pudiate the air-tight principle altogether, and that we 
go exactly contrary to the chemist's-bottle plan, which 
enjoins no outlet for water and no inlet for air. We 
have given our notions what a case should be for effect, 
but we will leave everyone to the enjoyment of his own 
taste in construction, so he takes care that the soil box 
allows six inches of soil, and is perforated at the 
bottom — the glass portion not too tall, for the further 
a plant is from the glass, the more it wUl draw up — 
and that it is so managed as to be placed close to the 
glass of the window. Then, we have another important 
provision to make— as the ladies would most likely 
complain if the water that comes through the holes 
dripped on a fine carpet — the stand must be so contrived 
that it shall receive all the drainage, be that little or 
much. If the window has a seat that the stand may 
rest upon, no legs are required ; but if it be a recess, 
and legs are wanted, let the surface of the soil be raised 
even with the bottom of the window, unless you desire 
to show the solid part of the structure ; if so, it must 
be raised higher. Comply, however, with the principal 
conditions, and you may do as you like. 

THE SOIL AND BRAIXAGE. 

On the subject of drainage the discoverers of the 
dose-bottle system have given way altogether; they 
admit now that the cases should have a bottom with a 
peg in it, to let out superfluous water ; but this is 
begging the question altogether, for the effect of the 
one hole must be very unequal. If open, the soil in its 
immediate vicinity must be dry, while the most distant 
portion will be moist ; and if closed, it may as well be 
away altogether. On each of the holes in your soil box 
place a flat bit of broken flower-pot, and other pieces 
may be laid all over the bottom a good inch thick ; 
upon these put a thin layer of the fibrous refuse after 
peat earth has been sifted. The soil best adapted for 
all the plants that do well with the least attentioD, may 
be thus prepared : Loam from rotted turfs, that is to 
eay, turfs cut as if for laying down for a lawn, stacked 
until the grass has rotted into mould; this is in- 

2c2 
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tariably a tolerably good loam, enriched with vegetable 
mould, and full of fibre half-decayed ; of this, two 
parts by measure, after it has been rubbed through a 
deTe that would pass a common nut ; of peat euth, 
ehopped small and also passed through the sieve, one 
part. This well mixed, is of itself a safe compost, but 
the other foiirth part should be half silver-sand and 
half dung rotted into mould. This must be well amal- 
gamated, so that it shall be of equal quality all over; 
but as ferns delight in stony soU, and especially sand- 
stone or other porous material, and the roots may be 
seen clinging always to lumps within their reach, take 
Woken flower-potsherds, sift them through the sie7e 
tised for the soil, and then through a common cinder 
sieve to get rid of all the dust. Of these small liunps, 
you may mix one part by measure to five patts of tiie 
compost, and see that it is fairly distributed through it. 
With the compost thus formed fill the soil box, and 
water it imtil itie wet runs through into the receptacle 
provided for it ; and this must be so ccmstructed that 
the bottom of the box cannot touch the water, lor that 
would stop the drainage. In fact, the drainage would 
be incomplete if the bottom of the box rested on a fiat 
surface. The case would now be ready for planting. 
To show how easy it is to account for the general 
^ure of ferns in all the air-tight and water-tight 
cases, ail respectable authorities agree that ferns when 
ev^i grown in pots must have drainage. Mr. Moore, of 
the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, in hu ''Hand-book of 
British Ferns," says : " Pot ferns must have thorough 
drainage. One-fourth of the depth of the pot must be 
occupied by drainage material, which may consist of 
potsherds broken to the size of nuts and walnuts, 
rejecting the finer portions." How then can ferns grow 
where there is no drainage at all f All who tried it 
killed them, though some wanted a good deal of killing, 
and most of them lived for a time. The knowledge, 
therefore, that all the early efforts failed, and that 
Wardian Cases by scores were abandoned because the 
plants invariably declined when the exclusive system 
was icfentified with t\iem, owg\i^ \s^ -tto moans to deter 
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the novice from adopting them, because the cause of 
general failure will be removed in the cases recom- 
mended. We have now only to consider the plants 
best adapted to ornament them, and to flourish in 
comparative confinement. 

CHOICE OF PLANTS. 

Presuming that you have your case all complete as 
directed, we next come to the choice of plants, on 
which much depends. We have observed among the 
many which failed a number of ferns of totally 
different habits : some requiring very great moisture ; 
others wanting, and naturally growing on dry, arid soil ; 
some usually found growing out of walls, others flour- 
ishing only in swamps. Now, it must be obvious, that 
however pretty these may appear at first, the better 
«ome grow, the worse others must, so that in a very 
moderate time half decline and perish. The object is 
to get as much diversity of foliage as we can among 
those which grow best in still localities, and in 
ordinary, but moderately good, soil. In those nurse- 
ries which abound in ferns, and where collections are 
kept, we have only to tell the dealers the purpose for 
which we require such plants, and they will for their 
own credit, supply (mly such as they know will succeed ; 
but, if we have to collect them ourselves, we must be 
guided in our choice by something. For this purpose, 
we subjoin lists of those which do best together, and 
of such varied foliage as form the best contrast. We 
could give a much more elaborate catalogue, and in 
fact we «hall do so at the close ; but, beaiing in mind 
that the great fault of most, even modem, cases is, that 
they are too crowded, we recommend but few. Plants, 
like animals, want breathing-room ; wherever they are 
too close (even in a green-house that admits air) it 
is destructive ; how much more fatal is it then when 
there is littte or no relief? Half-a-doeen subjects well 
done are better than a crowd, but something depends 
on the size we get them. W.e may begin with a 
number of small things and thin them out when thcY 
get too large for the case, or gco^ m «^«^ ci'Oaa^^^'wi- 
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Ifr. Kennedy, who has made these subjects his stadj 
for years, and who is well acquainted with both the 
structure and fumishing of the cases, recommends a 
practice somewhat different to ours ; but in gardening 
of all kinds, there are many different ways of arriring 
at the same end. Very often we find two composts 
prepared by difiPerent persons, whereas, though dif- 
ferently described, they are the same in effect; for 
instance, say that for a particular purpose one man 
directs us to take two pfurts loam and one part leaf- 
mould ; another will say, use loam from rotted turfii. 
There is a difference in woi'ds, but loam from rotted 
tur£i is one-third leaf-mould, by reason of the grass- 
and fibre rotting among it. Besides this^ there are 
many things that are equally good and appropriate, 
whidi to the common observer appear different. 
However, we give Mr. Kennedy's directions from a 
lett^ with which he has favoured us, and have no 
doubt that the subjects which he recommends axe the 
result of his experience. He says : '* The Wardian Case, 
imiversally acknowledged to be a most interesting 
appendage to the drawing-room, and the success <^ 
which depends greatly on its management, should be 
two feet by fourteen inches, and of a proportionate 
height, and perforated at the bottom. The aperture 
Is necessary to draw off the supex^uous moisture, 
but it shovid he closed at other times. Put in an inch 
and a half thickness of broken pots, and a layer of 
rough fibrous peat. Fill the stand with mould witfiin an 
inch ef the top. This should consist of bruised peat, 
a portion of silver sand, and charcoal. Arrange the 
ferns with due attention to the foliage, and plant them 
a little higher than the level of the surface, which 
should be highest in the middle. A few pieces of rock 
or sandstone on the top of the soil among the plants 
adds greatly to the effect." Mr. Kennedy does not go 
into details suffidently to guide those who do not even 
know what a Wurdian Case is, but his directions 
would guide any man .who had seen the cases in use» 
Perhaps, having found that the bottom may be stopped 
pp Mt timeB, he naturally v«comm«!&d.% \V because there 
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is certainly less trouble with a eingle hole and a stopper 
than there is a number of holes that cannot be stopped. 
But, we know how much of the mischief is done to 
plants in a dwelling-house by the neglect of the owners ; 
and if there were but one hole, we should recommend 
it to be £dways kept open, becatise it Can always be 
seen whether the plants are too dry, and water can 
always be supplied. The superfluous moisture alolie 
will run off, even if the hole be open ; and as no evapo-* 
ration can escape, the soil retains its moisture for a 
long time. Ferns, when once established in a case, give 
less trouble than almost any other description of plant, 
and although they are neglected for a long period, 
they may have lost very little of their beauty — at all 
events tnose sorts which will beai* neglect. Such as 
are in their natural habitat drowned sometimes,^ and 
almost baked at others, should be chosen for growing 
in these cases, if they are to be abandoned to their own 
vitality — their own power of endurance; but with 
cases such as we have recommended, they might 
almost live for years without carie; while with atten- 
tion they may flourish, and we have had thetn growing 
well in cases where the soil was well drained by per- 
forated bottoms, for very long periods. The choice of 
plants is everything. 

Before we proceed to give a list of ferns and other 
subjects adapted for the Wardian Case, we must 
notice a flower-pot which forms an excellent sub- 
stitute in a small way, and which seems particulariy 
appropriate for growing that beautiful tribe of 
plants. In general, it is formed like a common 
flower-piot, but round the top rim there is a gutter 
which will hold water or wet sand, and glasses are 
made, of which the edges rest in this gutter, and when 
properly charged, it excludes all air but that which is 
shut up in it. Saturated sand is better than water 
would be, and there is this advantage — the soil in the 
pot is made to stiit the particular plant destined to 
grow in it ; and being a single object, uninterrupted by 
any other plant, its graceful foliage is seen in perfec- 
tion. There are many femB 'whiohi V^ >2!DlT>:^^ \xv ^^gcsy^ 
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erea witkoui the coyer, but the glass over it keeps its 
foliage beautifally clean, and we may have a dozen 
different poti with as many varieties of plants. The 
glass has only to be lifted off when the plant requires 
water, and may be replaced in an instant, when, as the 
edge of the glass drops into its place, the foulest smoke 
will not reach it. Another advantage is, that when 
the fern has completely filled the glass, a taller one can 
be placed over it, and give ample room. The glasses are 
made generally in the form of a bee-hive or sugar-loaf, 
or like the glass shades over ornaments or wax flowers. 
There is in using these pots an opportunity of indulging 
one's taste, for they may be had from four or five 
inches across — which is as small as can be used with 
effect — ^to any dimensions. Ferns may be put in these 
pots very small, and be allowed to grow for years with> 
out any interruption, only occasionally watering and 
cleaning the glass. Many who cannot or will not have 
a Wardian Case, will have one or more ferns grown in 
this way at each window, because they can be removed 
at any time. These pots ought to stand in earthen 
saucers, but no water should be allowed to remain in 
them. They must be emptied whenever the plant is 
watered. A collection of ferns in these pots is one of 
the most interestlDg subjects we can contemplate ; and 
as every plant should be independent, the pot may be 
filled with a soil that is appropriate to each individual 
plant, while the shade or glass top may be flat or tall 
according to the growth of the specimen ; and simply 
uncovering it at any time will give air, while the 
return of the glass to the gutter on the rim wliich is 
filled with water or wet sand, excludes the atmosphere 
as completely as if it were hermetically sealed. There 
is in these single pots or cases an opportunity not only 
of using an appropriate medium for the plant in the 
way of compost to grow in, but they can be kept wet 
for such as grow in swamps ; dry for those which grow 
on walls and rocks ; and, if necessary, kept in a warm 
place for such as belong to higher temperatures. 
Again: a collection can be kept on a stand in the 
drawiug-room., and moved into t\i^ svhi ot v^^^aAe^^a may 
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be necessary for the well-being of the plants. We have 
dwelt rather longer than we proposed on the advantage 
of these pots, because we have^ even since we began this 
work, had an opportunity of seeing them in use with 
no two ferns alike ; the soils^ varying from sandstone 
and brick rubbish to rich loam and all the varieties 
between them, perfectly adapted to the subjects growing 
in them, which we need hardly say are in rude health, 
and deserving of imitation by every body who values 
this interesting tribe of plants. 

OUB FikVOUBITE PLANTS FOB A CASE. 

Qymnogramma l^tophyUa, found in Madeira, the 
Azores, Portugal, and Spain, and supposed to be 
indigenous to Mexico. It was ''found in Jersey)" 
says Mr. Moore, " in 1852, and then became added to 
tiie list of British species.** It is a most interesting 
fern, growing six or eight inches high, and only half 
hardy, but is a &vourite species, and well adapted for 
the Wardian Case, or covered pot. 

Cygtopteria Diekieana, a fern of delicate texture, with 
rich foliage, growing better in a close glazed case than 
in any other way, averaging four to six inches high, 
and vezy elegant, so that it is admirably suited to the 
covered pot. 

Lattrea fceiUsecii. This is said to be the most 
splendid of all the British ferns and evergreens. In 
the Wardian Case the new fronds are up before the old 
ones decay, and there is not a prettier object to be 
had for furnishing a miniature conservatory, or for 
growing in a covei«d pot. 

AspUnivm fonkmum is adapted both for case and 
pot culture ; from its small size and elegant form, it 
becomes one of the most interesting specimens in even 
a limited collection. Like the last, it is conspicuous in 
a small collection, but is also a very good object alone 
in a small pot. It is found in many different localities 
in England and Ireland. 

Atp^itmi trichomanes, a small evergreen, and pretty. 
It grows on walls and rocks, and is somewhat difficult 
to move without damage. Lumps of sandstone should 
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be mixed among the soil in which it is to grow, as it 
naturally lives with its roots amoog the crevices of 
brick or stone, as the case may be ; in the absence of 
sandstone, use soft brick or potsherds. 

AsplefUiMn Mutct-tnuraria, or wall-nie, is more eurions 
than beautiful, and is interesting because as the young 
plant ages the fronds change their character. This k 
found on rocks and old walls, and will grow better in 
brick rubbish than ordinary soiL I^ therefore, it is 
grown in a case with others, this must be provided for 
it ; and as a bit of imitative rock-work rather adds to 
the picturesque effect, these conditions can be provided 

Adiantum capillus-venertB (Maidenhair fern), a uni- 
versal favourite, in general cultivation ; found in moist 
caves and attached to moist walls, in Cornwall, Devon, 
South Wales, and Ireland; Mr. Moore says also in 
** the warmer parte of Europe, Asia, Northern Africa, 
tbe Canary and De Verde Islands, and North America.** 
It is especially adapted for Wardian Cases and for 
growing singly in pots under glass. 

All these are really beautiful subjects, and any one 
of them would do well in a flower«pot such afl we have 
mentioned, and imder a shade ; but there are many 
others ; each grower has his favourites, azid those who 
furnish cases have particidar notions of their own, — 
Mr. Kennedy, for instance, gives the following list of 
plants as the best in his opinion : — 

Adiantum capillus-veneris 

Cuneatum 

Foimosum 



Cunniughamii 

A^pidium falcata 
Asplenium flabbilifolium 

— I marinum 

Doodia caudata 

lunatata 

GyDmogramma ochraoea 
Lycopodium f ormosum 



Lycopodiimi oeonum 
denticulatiim 



Nephrodium exaltatum 

moUe 

Orechum lucidum 
Pteres semilata 

nastata 

Sinensis 

oolina 

palmata 

Uyrolepus ruguloeum« 



Theae complete the list of plants recommended by Mr. 
Kenned J for a case. Tldoae ^^ -^xfy^Qei^ ^imishii^ 
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one should, from the lists we have given, select the 
number they require. But> presuming the case to be 
two feet six inches one way and twelve or f onrteen inches 
the other, there would beroom for three showy f^ns in 
the centre line^ nine inches apart ; and small specimens 
might be planted within two inches of the edge of the 
box, opposite the vacancies between the central three ; 
the plants would then be in this form : — 



— those nearest the glass being very small and very 
dose ; and the plants must be diosen accordingly : the 
three centre ones might be such as would grow tall, 
fine, and strong, and reach perhaps ei^teen inches, 
while those nearest the sides may be naturally dwarf. 

FLANTINO THE 0A8B. 

As the soil fills the solid portion of the case, the 
door, which should be sufficiently large to enable us to 
plant properly, must open to the full extent; the 
insertion of the plants is a very simple process. The 
roots should be spread (not crowded into a small hole), 
that all the fibres may be free. This can only be done 
by opening the hole large enough to extend the fibres 
in ; and as the soil is full of crocks or small pieces of 
broken pot, there must be no pressure used, or tJie 
sharp edges may cut or bruise the roots ; cover up the 
fibres well, but by no means deep. As the four plants 
nearest the glass on the opposite side or front come 
between the centre ones, t^ere is nothing to interrupt 
the placing of them after the three centre or con- 
spicuous plants are in ; but they may be the first put 
in, if these plants be accurately marked. The four 
next the door must be put in last ; and when the bottom 
is properly perforated, a slight watering will settle the 
soil to the roots, when the door may be closed — not to 
be opened again perhaps for months. But there is this 
advantage in a proper door, that we can on occasions 
wipe the vapour off the InaidQ oi \Xi<& ^k3is»\ *0^<^^» 
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oocasioiiB are only when we desire to show the plants 
off to advantage, which would be when visitors are 
expected, and the vapour makes tiiem almost invisible, 
Like a hundred other things which are contrary, this 
will happen when we are more than usually anxious to 
show them oS. It will frequently occur that one or 
more of the plants do not progress nicely, but show 
symptoms of decay ; not from any mismanagement ip 
the case or the planting, but from some unperceived 
injury before it was planted. As soon as we are con- 
vinced that a specimen has gone, or is going, wrong, let 
it be removed, and another put in its place, because the 
appearance of the little collection is greatly marred by 
anything like the ill-Healtl^ of one pls^t; besides, 
almost one of the first consequences is mildew, and 
this would soon spread through the wl^ole funily, 
Again, when the lower fronds have matured themselves 
and changed colour, as a prelude to the regular decay of 
nature, they should be removed. It is a perfect absur- 
dity to go upon the confinement principle, and leave 
plants to their fate; because, although, a decaying 
frond in the open air dries and is i^o detriment to the 
plant, it is a very different thing when shut up, where, 
instead of drying, it damps, gets covered with fungi or 
mildew, and infests the rest of the plants. Bearing in 
mind that a decaying or decayed leaf is injurious, even 
to plants in green-houses and frames, and that they 
ought to be instantly removed, how much more 
important must it be to take them out of a confined 
Wardian Case. When a leaf is discoloured, it has com- 
pleted its functions and commenced decay ; or it has 
been prematurely affected, and can no longer help the 
plant; therefore, its removal should be a m^ttter ojf 
course, 

TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS aEKEBAL|:.T 

The principal points that demand our attention in a 

collection of plants shut up, are watering and giving 

air; and, notwithstanding all that has been said and 

written to the contrary as to depriving the plants of 

both, they are when properly admiiustered esaenti?d U> 
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the well-being of the collection. Not that we are to he 
wantonly opening the door and pulling the plants 
about, nor that we are periodically to sluice them, as 
ladies too often do their potted pets ; for either course 
would be injurious. We should never think of giving 
water while the plants are growing we/1, and exhibited 
no signs of want. Ferns will, with some exceptions, 
bear more ill-usage than any other plants ; extremes of 
dzy and wet seem to have but little effect on them out 
of doors, but either of these extremes would be 
injurious to them in confinement. When, therefore, 
the soil is to all appearance dry, we must not be 
tempted to use the water-pot. We may safely wait 
until the plants indicate their want by flagging a little, 
and this may not be for months ; because, as we have 
before explained, tlie water necessary for the health of 
plants is held in the soil, and it is only when more is 
applied than the soil will hold that any runs out at the 
bottom, even if the holes are all open. When, there- 
fore, the plants show evident signs of distress, and not 
before, administer water all over the soil to fill it as it 
were throughout, and this may be done until it runs 
through. Perhaps this watering may last half a year 
before it dries again ; but whether for a long or snort 
period, never be governed by ,the time or the season, 
but by the plants themselves ; for they ought to be dry 
enough to suffer a little before we give them relief. 
There is nothing to prevent a long life of healthy 
growth ; and when a plant gets too large for its situa- 
&on, the prison it is confined in must be opened, the 
root can be taken up and Bex>arated, and the best 
portion returned to its place, or another variety may be 
phosen. These glass cases must not be treated like a 
sealed book, never to be opened. Common-sense tells 
us that the case is open when we first prepare it, and it 
could only be in the same state if we re-arranged the 
plants every year, or changed the entire collection. 

Those who are desirous of making the case more of a 
picture, can, after it has been filled as we described 
with soil appropriate to a general collection, form one 
portion of it into mimic rocks, b^ xnet^'^ ^^YCk%\svsys^ 
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or lamps of stone in the form they like best, and so 
make a bit of rugged scenery. On these rocks mosses 
may be grown, or small Alpine plants ; while the rest 
of the case may be occupied with ferns. The mosses 
adapted for rock-work in cases are numerous. 

Bartramuif or the Apple Moss, of which Pomiformis 
is the best ; Bryumy or the Thread Moss, of which there 
are several yarieties ; IHcranum, or Fork Moss, of i^^iich 
all but Squarrotwm are good (that one wants great 
moisture); Dydemodon offers three or four varieties; 
Buedlypta, or the Extinguisher Moss ; Fvmaria, or Card 
Moss; Cfrimmia; QymnotUnMun, or Beardless Moss; 
Hookerii; Hypwvumy Feather Moss; Polytru^tun, Hair 
Moss; Ptemoruum; Tetraphis; Trichottomwm, or 
Fringe Moss; and Weiuia, All these are more or 
less adapted to the Wardian Case, and must be diosen 
for their particular feature or general appearance. 
Nearly all will flourish on a thin layer of pure vege* 
table mould — say that from rotten leaves placed on hiJf- 
rotten brick or sandstone; but these plants mostly 
bring away the soU they grow in, for it is rarely any 
thickaess, and comes off in removing the moss. Some 
strike into a depth of soiL As a proof, however, that 
moss brings away with it the soil necessary for its vege- 
tation, a friend of ours brought some of the blood- 
stained moss from Inkermann, and we carefully laid it 
on part of an old ruin, where portions of it have located, 
and look as healthy as any that come naturally. True, 
there was not much of it lived, but confinement in a 
box with earth and bulbs, also taken from that awful 
spot, did more towards killing it than anything else^ 
To conclude this part of the subject, we may observe 
that a Wardian Case affords an opportunity of indulging 
in any taste that the owner may possess ; and so he but 
confines his selection to things which will grow in the 
same atmosphere, he may make great changes in the 
soil, for he may even sink a small pot of brick-rubbish 
or sand, or any other medium, for any particuUr sub- 
ject that requires it. 
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GIVINa AIB OCCASIONALLY. 

We qtiite subscribe to the propriety of excluding the 
external air. The case shoidd be made so that when 
the door is closed it should be as nearly ''air-tight" as 
possible ; and as these cases are adapted for the rooms 
of manufacturing towns, where the atmosphere is gene- 
rally foul, they cannot be opened too seldom, and 
certainly the less frequently the better. But there are 
times when even a London atmosphere is comparatively 
pure — ^for instance, day-break on a summer's Monday 
morning, with a brisk east wind, when we mav from an 
eminence see many miles — and where the air is thus 
clear, there can be nothing deleterious. We should, 
therefore, wait for such occasions, if we wanted to do 
anything with the case open. We mention Monday 
morning because the furnaces of manufactories have 
been idle a whole day, instead of vomiting noxious 
vapours. London has been free from the million fires 
that will begin in an hour or two to send their smoke 
into the atmosphere. The admission of pure air can 
never be detrimental to plants. The prevention of 
stagnant moistui-e by ample drainage cannot be 
injurious. The effects of a Wardian Case on plants 
confined, is to prevent the loss of moisture by evapo- 
ration, and this is a reason for not opening the case 
long together^ nor too often. The giving of air when 
it can be done safely, that is when it is pure, and for a 
short t'mie, does not lose much water ; but if the case 
were left open, it would destroy the character of the 
medium. The vessel would cease to be a Wardian Case 
in the understood sense of the word ; and, although any 
liberty we please may be taken in the coimtry, where a 
case may be open or shut, or may be made like a con- 
servatory, and be open half its time without damage to 
the plants, the chief aim and object of it in densely- 
popijdated manufacturing towns is to shut out the 
deleterious atmosphere. 

The culture of ferns generally, upon a larger scale, 
may be treated of hereafter, but we may here offer a 
few closing remarks upon the c\iltox^ yel ws^«t«^ >e«c>\s.^ 
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because they are in themselves Wardian Cases on a 
smaller scale. The pots, as already described, may be 
covered so as to perfectly exclude the external atmo- 
sphere, and the soil may be different in every one, if 
necessary. Therefore, whatever be the nature of the 
fern to be grown, its habit may be studied, its wants 
anticipated, and its health secured, so far as the nature 
of the soil, the temperature, and the degree of moisture 
may be concerned, by the pot, its contents, and its 
treatment. The covering of glass may also be adapted 
to the height of the specimen. A pot for this 
purpose has been patented, its novelty consisting in 
the gutter round the rim, into which an opaque cover 
or a glass shade fits loosely ; but, as if in use for striking 
cuttings when it is desirable to shut out the air, the 
gutter is filled with water or wet sand. Here, however, 
we have a practical lesson upon the subject of drain- 
age. Although many authors have given us their ideas 
on the subject of fern cultivation, all agree that the 
pots in which they are grown shall be well drained; 
and many, be it remembered, have grown them as well 
as they can be grown. We have seen at Coventry, at the 
exhibition of the Warwickshire Horticultural and 
floral Society, seven or eight collections of ferns in 
pots, splendidly grown and exhibited, all well drained; 
and we ought to know that the confinement of the 
plant above ground cannot render drainage less neces^ 
sazy. Drainage is to get rid of superfluous moisture: 
what would be thought of a man who stopped the hole 
at the bottom of a pot ? Tet, in what point does the 
mere shape or size of the vessel in which a plant is 
grown, render it more independent than a common 
flower-pot, of so important a rule as that for securing 
the escape of water in excess? As pots may be 
obtained of any size, we are not limited so much as we 
are in Wardian Cases, because one plant is enough for 
each ; therefore, one can be planted in sandstone, 
another in rich loam, a third in peat, and so on, 
according to the nature of the species, which has alone 
to be considered in this particular; and a stand of 
feme, even if the same in number «a those in a case, 
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may be more diversified, because they need not be of 
the same nature nor habit, each one being grown for 
itself, while those in a case must, to a certain extent, be 
confined to one and the same treatment. The glass 
shades or covers may be of the form best suited to each 
individual plant; and from a single pot for each 
window to a collection for a large stand, everybody can 
indulge his taste ia cultivating or selecting the most 
beautiful, according to his own notions of what is 
curious or elegant. 

THE PROPAGATION OP FERNS. 

These plants will propagate well by dividing the roots 
when the foliage has begun to discolour and die down, 
or after it has quite decayed. First, you must take the 
root up carefully, and clear it of all the soil, that you 
may see what you are about, and then so separate the 
parts that each piece of root may have an eye to grow. 
Let these be planted snugly in pots of rich, light soil, 
and placed in a shady part of the green-house, or in a 
cold frame. We have divided some this year after the 
fronds were growing ; and, so far as we can see, without 
their sufifering any check. They may remain under 
glass till they have established themselves, and then 
may be planted out where they are to remain. Ferns 
multiply fast by these means alone, but we have some 
planted among rock-work that spread a good deal ; and 
we being loth to disturb the original plant, dug out the 
soil round them, and separated the surrounding pieces, 
leaving the principal root firmly fixed in its original 
place; but there is no doubt that the operation is 
easier performed when the whole plant can be taken 
up. But there is another way of propagating ferns— 
that is from seeds, or spores, as they are called. The 
peculiarity about ferns is that their bloom is like small 
brown specks, variously disposed at the back or under 
the side of their leaves or fronds. When these are fully 
developed, and the seeds are perfected, they will rub off 
like so much dust. This dust is to be carefully saved, 
and sown on very light but ^;ood %o\\., >^^^srA cra^^stci-!^ 
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seed pans, perfectly level Of course the dust or 
seed must be sown evenly over the surface, and covered 
with a bell-glass — the shallower the better. As water- 
ing them in the ordinary way is out of ihe question, 
the earth must be moistened from below; tiie pans 
must be set in water. The glass must be smaller than 
the pan, so that the edge of it may be pressed down 
into the soiL But the patent pans and pots with 
grooves or gutters in the upper rim to receive the edge 
of the glaee (already described in tiie pots f(M' ^m 
culture in the dwelling-house), do away with l^e neces- 
sity of touchinff the soil; because, if the groove be 
filled with sand saturated with water, it effectually 
excludes the external air, and thus answers the purpose. 
The pots or pans are to be set in the green-house; 
some of the seed will germinate, and the glasses must 
not be moved till they have begun to grow, but when 
they have made some advance, and thrown up one or 
two of their leaves or fronds, they must have air, by 
tilting the glass a little an hour or two every day ; when 
they have grown strong, the bell-glass must be removed, 
and a common hand-glass may be covered over the pot 
K>r pan. In this way we raised a few from seed, sent to 
lis from the Philippine Islands; but, as we had no 
great fancy for ferns at the time, we gave the pots and 
plants to a friend, who contrived to lose them alL 
When large enough to handle, they may be potted 
three or four in a four-inch pot, and be grown on till 
Uiey are too close, and then separated and potted singly. 
The dust or seeds of ferns is like an almost impalpable 
powder, and might be carried by the wind any distance. 
But they frequently fall and germinate in Wardian 
Cases ; and when some grow in and on walls, they are 
washed by the rain down the brick-work, and not 
unfrequently grow in quantities at almost every cre- 
vice. The soU, therefore, for several of the species, 
even for the sowing of the seed, must be assimilated in 
some degree to the nature of the stuff they naturally 
grow in ; but this is got over by giving it all the ele« 
tnenta. JPibrous loam, peat, sandstone, leaf mould, and 
pure sand comprise all the varietiea T«^\r^ in compost. 
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Therefore, two parts loam from turfs rotted — that is, 

cut as if for laying down, and stacked until the grass 

has rotted in it — supply both the loam and leaf mould ; 

because, when you out them for laying down, there is 

as. much v^etation as loam. Two peois of this — one 

part turfy peat, one part broken sandstone, and half a 

part of sand — supply all that ferns require. Let the 

loam and turfy peat be rubbed through a coarse sieye 

before they are measiired, because, after you have 

rubbed as much through as you can, there is some 

waste lumps, and these would afifect the proportions. 

The sandstone (or if that cannot be had, broken crocks 

of soft flower-potS) which should be burned if old and 

Boddened ) should be broken so that it may be made to go 

through a sieve with half-inch meshes^and thus prepar^, 

measured and mixed well together. In this compost, 

which is rich in those matters which are important, the 

yoimg seedlings will not ful to do well, from those of 

species that grow in a swamp to those whidi spring up 

on a wall. The water, which being fed at the bottom, 

will rise enough for the purposes of vegetation without 

requiring any to be given at the top. When the young 

plants have acquired sufficient strength under glass, 

they must be gradually inured to the open air^ and 

not be removed all at once. 



AN ENLABQED OATALOQUS OF TI^B BEST I'ERNS, ONLY 
TO BE GROWN IN WABDIAN OASES, COVERED POl!S« 
OR ON ROOK-WORK UNDER OLASS* 

British Ferns, 



Adiantum. 

„ Capillus veneris. 

ASPLENIUM. 

„ Marinum. 
„ Ramosum.* 
„ Fontanum. 
Hymenophyllum. 

„ Tunbridgense. 



Hymenophyllum. 

„ Unilateral e . 
Lastrea. 

„ . F<Bnisecii(recurva) 
Soolopendrium. 

„ Vulgare proliferum» 
Tbiohomanes. 

„ R&dvc»x!kSk, 
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Exotic Ferns. 
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ASFLSNIXTM. 
AOBOFSOBUS. 

„ Hispidus. 
Adiantum. 

ff Affine. 
Aapubnixtm. 

FcBcundunA. 
Duipcmim* 
Polymorphum. 
Fragrans. 
Belangerl 
Nidus. 
Pftlmatum. 
f, Honanthemnm. 

BUMHNUIL 

„ Laaceola. 

f, Intermediam. 
Gtbtophlbbium. 

„ Augustifolium. 
Dayallia. 

f, Canariensia.* 

,, Pentaphylla. 
DOBTOPTERIS. 

„ Sagittsefolia. 

DlFLAZIUM. 

f, Shepherdii 
Drynaria. 

„ Fortunii.* 
„ Pustulata. 

DOODIA. 

Caudata. 
Lunulata. 
„ ABpera. 
Fadtenia. 

„ Prolifera. 
HjSMlONITIS, 

Wordata. 



if 






n 



ff 



\ 



Lastbia. 

,, RilejatuL 
„ Qlabella. 

LOMABIA. 

Lanceolata. 
Nuda. 
„ Pftfeeraoni. 

LlT(»BOOHIA. 
KlPROBOLnS. 

Lingaa, 
PartosuB. 
„ 'Rup«0fariB.* 

KSFHROLtiPlS. 

„ PeoiinftU* 
Ontohium. 

„ Japonkmin.* 
Platt&oma. 

,, Rottindifolia.* 

„ Brownii. 

PLBOPBI/riB. 

,, Pinnatifida. 

POLYPODIUM. 

Pectinatum. 

Drepanum. 
„ Filipes. 
Phlebodiuil 

Lycopodioides. 

Stigmaticum. 

Sqiiamulosum. 
f, Percussum. 

POLTSTIOHUM. 

,, Mucronaium. 
Pteris. 

Geraniifolia. 

Crenata. 

Semilata.* 
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SCOLOPENDBIUM. I SeLAQINELLA. 

ff Krebsiii | „ Wildenovii.* 

Those marked * are espeeially for pot-culture In glass ereetions. 

N.B. — Mr. Sim, of the Fern Nursery^ Foot's Gray, who has gre&t 
experience, approves of the above selection* 



AQUARIUMS. 

As we have already described what form should be 
adopted in a Wardian Case, it will be recollected that 
we set twelve or fourteen inches as the limit from back 
to front, that the aquarium might be the same, and our 
reason was, that where there is water, the objects that 
are on the opposite side cannot be very distinctly seen 
if they are more than that distance ; in many that we 
have seen, where there was eighteen inches of water to 
look through, the objects were not distinct. The case 
should be made of single panes of glass at each side 
and each end. Supposing the width of the window to 
be two feet six inches, the front and back panes of glass 
would be two feet six inches by two feet for the height, 
and each end glass would be twelve or fourteen inches by 
two feet for the height. We need not give any other 
direction, except that the bottom may be made to 
match the Wardian Case, and be filled up to the glass 
with silver sand ; upon this may be loose lumps of 
stone in the way of rocks, and shells may be used to 
plant various aquatic plants in, and drop to the bottom. 
The water to be used should be from the river, but 
settled before it is used, that there may be as little im- 
purity as possible, but above all things avoid spring or 
pump water. Among the first plants to deposit in your 
aquarium, get — 

Vallismerea spiralis^ an Italian plant, frequently ex- 
hibited for its singular circulation, which may be seen 
very distinctly imder the microscope; this must be 
grown at the bottom. 

HoUonia pa^vstrit, 

Myri pht/lVim apicat «tn. 
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Calfidreche, or Starwort. 

Ana^aris Altvnattmm is more curious than beaatifol, 
grows with or without roots. This is called the new 
water-weed ; but it is necessary to fix it to the bottom 
to make it an object for the aquarium ; this is managed 
by attaching a stone to it or planting it firmly in a shell ; 
it soon throws out rootlets from all the joints, as is the 
case with water cress. 

Stratoide* AUndes. This, says Mr. Brigden, who has 
paid great attention to these matters, grows equally 
well with or without a root. In form, it is like the 
crown of a pine-apple. This may be thrown into the 
water, where, if the bottom leaves be trimmed off, it 
soon forms a root, when it may be fastened to a stone 
or shell, and sunk in the bottom to fix itself where it is 
wanted. 

PoUtfMigeiton is a water-plant, of which there are 
fifteen species or varieties known in this country. These 
grow well in a tank, spread out their branches^ form 
rather a conspicuous feature aiiK)ng the plants, and 
bloom freely, producing a striking effect. 

Hydrocarit momu ranOj or common frbg-bit^ common 
in an our rivers, is very curious when in flower, and 
should not be omitted. 

AUtma, the watmr-plantain of the old botanists. It 
is a very conspicuous object in the aquarium. 

Reverting to the Starwort, it is not very unlike 
common duckweed: a pretty plant of delicate green, 
and appears on the surface. As most of these simple 
weeds are useful to some of the living creatures that 
we shall introduce presentiy, it is well to have them. 
There are many species of the Myriophyllum — 
already mentioned, as a genus — ^but SpuxUum is the 
best. The leaves are pretty, and the structure alto- 
gether elegant. 

We have mentioned hitherto only such plants as may 

be used in very small aquariums ; but, as we have no 

right to limit the size nor form, we shall mention a few 

more plants that are adapted for somewhat larger space. 

And which wUl do for out-of-door aquariums, without 

going into the varieties of e8u(^\i, -nA^lOql niqvM leng;then 
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our list too much. Mr. James Lothian, in a little work 
on Alpine or Rock Plants — quite a fancy little book for 
ladies— goes more at length into these matters, but, 
substantially good so far as he goes, has modestly left 
out of his title all allusion to aquariums; but, he 
couples his rocks with water, as if we had no rocks in 
the interior, and gives some excellent lessons on aqua- 
tics, which from the title nobody expects to &id. 
Nevertheless, his choice of plants for aquariums is a 
iisef ul list. He does not profess to be original How 
can a catalogue of plants be original so far as names 
go ? But, so far as his instructions go, he has done it 
creditably. We cannot be original, but from some 
hundreds we can at all events select the best, and our 
brief catalogue shall be select. 

Alisma natans and ranunculoides. 

Aponogeton distachyon. 

Butomus umbulatus. 

Caltha (marsh marigold) palustris fl. pi. 

Callistriche autumxialis and vema. 

Ceratophyllum demersum. 

Eriocaulon septangulare. 

Hippuris (mare's-tail) vulgaris. 

Hottonia (water violet) palustris. 

Hydrocaris (frog-bit) morsus and ransa. 

Hydropeltis purpurea. 

Limosella aquatica. 

Littorella (shoreweed) lacustris. 

Lobelia dortmanna. 

Myriophyllum spicatum and verticilatum. 

Nuphar (yellow wateivlily) advena, kalmiana, lutea, 

and pumila. 
Nymphsea (white water-lily) alba and odorata. 
Polygonum amphibium. 
Potamogeton crispus, densus, lucens, perfoliatus, and 

pusillus. 
Ranunculus aquatilis and heredaceus. 
Scirpus fluitans and lacustris. 
Sparganiimi natans and simplex. 
Saggitaria (arrow-head) sa^ttUoWou. 
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Stniiotes (wBter soldier) aloides. 

SobuUria aquatiaL 

Utriculam minor and mlgaria. 

Veronica anagallin beccabanga, do. fl. alba and 

aeateUaka. 
YiUarBia nymj^uBoidee. 

These are the {ffincipal species and yarieties that we 
may call hardy, and that are adi^yted more or less f <Hr 
tanks of any siza But we have now many aquarioms 
under glass. Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of the King's 
Road, Chelsea, have a noble one, in which, inde- 
pendently of an extensive collection of exotics, they 
grow the splendid water-lily, Victoria Begia ; but these 
must be seen to be appreciated. Weeks and Company, 
of the same locality, have an open one, in which, by 
means of hot-water pipes passing through it^ the water 
is heated; with the aid of a temporary covering 
during the colder months, they also bloomed the 
Victoria B^pa; and, as in the warmer season, the 
covering was removed, this noble African lily was 
actually flowering in the open air. Many nurseries in 
various parts of the kingdom make the cultivation of 
aquatics a conspicuous feature in their business, and 
some of the public botanic gardens, as well as private 
noblemen and gentlemen, have had houses buHt and 
aquariums constructed for the purpose of growing 
exotic water plants. But we have wandered out of the 
drawing-room before we have furnished the aquarium 
with animated specimens of natural history, such as 
lizards, newts, diving water spiders, singing beetles, 
Hedrous piccus, preying manthus (very curious), gold 
and silver fish, Prussian carp, bull-head (imller's 
thumb), stone loach, minnows, eels, tench, roach, dac^ 
gudgeon : any one or more of all these living creatures 
selected according to taste, give animation to a 9cene 
already interesting by means of water plants. The 
loach, bull-bead, gudgeons, and lizards will furnish the 
bottom chiefly, while the others will keep the large 
open apace alive. The principal attention that will be 
required will be chaDgmg t\i© -w^Xax, «5 T«*b.er refresl;^ 
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ing it; by means of a syphon, it can be drawn o^T 
gently ; and as fast as it runs out^ you must supply 
fresh. If water is laid on, you have nothing to do but 
to set both taps running for a few minutes every day. 

The aquariums in the Crystal Palace have a number 
of these specimens sporting about ; but, however lai^e 
tanks may be in width and height^ all they are above 
twelve or fourteen inches from back to front takes from 
the good efifect. We may be more fastidious than other 
people, but one of two things spoiled the totU enaemble 
in our estimation. There was too much bulk of water 
from back to front, or the water was thick, for we could 
not see properly anything that was on the opposite 
side. Fish appeared larger than they were and in- 
distinct. Smsdl beetles were lost altogether when they 
strayed too far from the glass we were looking through ; 
and generally they do get as far off as possible. In one 
glass cistern which we saw in the Railway Arcade, 
London Bridge, there were eels, lizards, bull-heads, smd 
loaches at the bottom close to the sand ; roa<^ dace, 
bleak, and gold fish in mid water; beetles and spiders 
were descendiqg and ascending the whole height and 
depth of the tank, but their resting-place was the 
surface, — and there it was we learned that one sort of 
beetle had the power of worrying other animals in an 
extraordinary way. Mr. Brigden, the owner, put one 
of them in among some small fishes, and the e^ect was 
nu^cal. The whole were in the highest degree excited, 
and scudded about in every direction. The beetle was 
removed, and peace vii^ in an instant restored. We 
mention this to show how necessary it is for those who 
have aquariiuns to take the advice of a practical man, 
or dealer in the living creatures that we have already 
sporting about, before we add anythiog to what is 
doing welL A friend of ours who indulged in such 
matters, used to saUy out with a tolerably close-meshed 
landing-net, and dip out whole cargoes of mud, weeds, 
and filth from stagnant pools and ditches, to add to his 
live stock whatever he could find animated. These he 
kept in a tank out of doors, and from that he trans' 
f erred at leisure whatever was nQV t« Vi\ft \g^3N^^s^"«>2CQ=^^s». 
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in the house. But all at once the m-do6r fishes began 
to die off, and some of the most expenedye of those ha 
had bought were lost. He had introduced something 
that was pernicious in some way or other to the happy 
family, ai^ had to furnish his drawing-room aquarium 
again. It is positively necessary to take advice even in 
the furnishing of the first inhabitants. 

But some will have an aquaiium to keep one or two 
fishes of prey, their amusement being that of feeding 
them with living provender. For ins&nce, a JB/ck, or a 

E' , or both are procured, and just laige enough to 
the destructive part of their lives. Throwing in 
r gQiall fiy of any sort^ and seeing them hunted 
'and swallowed, is the height of the keepei/s pleasure; 
but, generally speaking, the best fish to put in a tank 
tor show, contrast, and variety, are a pair of small gold 
fish, another pair of silver, then roadi, Plmssian carp, 
dace, gudgeon, tench, bull-heads, loadies, and very 
small eels. All these will live without quarrelling; 
whereas a perch or a jack will, as soon as it is large 
enough to destroy, attack a thing half as large as him- 
self and swallow it. Plants assist in the health of the 
living creatures, as well as form a pretty water-garden, 
effective in proportion to the construction of mimie 
rocks at the bottom, and the placing of the roots in a 
natural position,— all of which may be intrusted safdy 
to the dealer in the first instance; and if you 
commence with only two or three fishes or water 
animals, to enliven the thing a little, nothing is easier 
than to add now and then to the stock whatever takes 
the attention most, and may be safely added. One 
point is necessary to impress on the mind in the 
management of aquariums : we must not feed the fish. 
Their food must come with the fresh water, which, as 
before observed, must be from the river ; and, as tiiat 
is given at the top, the other is drawn off near the 
bottom. A syphon is introduced to reach nearly to the 
bottom of the tank, and when chai^ged by drawing up 
the water, the whole could be drawn off; but t^ is 
not desirable. It should not be lowered at all, but be 
fled at the top as fast as the syphon discharges it. The 
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proper way is to hare the tap that lets it in, the same 
size as that which lets it out ; and then, by setting both 
running at the same time for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour daily, the water is refreshed sufficiently. 
But there is yet another condition necessary to secure 
success — the vessel must not be too much crowded with 
inhabitants. By keeping these things in mind, the 
aquarium will excite great interest. 
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Too much is sometimes expected of plants in 
dwelling-houses. In a garden, flowers come to 
maturity, decay, and are replaced, time after time, 
almost mechanically, with others to succeed them. 
We remove whatever is past its prime to make room 
for what is to follow, and the beds and borders are 
kept in order by these means only. We have no right, 
therefore, to calculate that plants in drawing-rooms will 
be perpetually in good trim, any more than in the 
garden. All we can do is to select such as are longest 
m perfection, for the main subjects, and introduce 
gayer but more ephemeral plants for the sake of their 
perfume or their brilliancy. Qeraniums, myrtles, 
camellias, and other evergreen shrubs, are always 
pretty in or out of flower ; but if we have stocks, wall- 
flowers, mignionette, sweet peas, china asters, and such 
like, we must make up our minds to the foct, which 
cannot be got over, that they are but a short time in 
perfection, and when their bloom has declined, we must 
supply their places with something else. Of tlie plants 
that do well and may be kept for yeaK in a dwelling- 
house, we may mention camellias, myrtles, acaciaa, 
and geraniums. But the drawing-room in a dwelling- 
house should be like the conservatory among the glass- 
houses of all sorts. It ought to be furnished with the 
best from the other rooms. When, theref core, one plant 
goes out of flower, you get another that is coming in, 
and get rid of some altogether. There is another oou- 
sideration that makes it defttwJcAft \» \s«^ vc^ ^ ^j^ksSs. 
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bloom of what we may call temporary subjects. They 
are cheap as well as attractive. One camellia wotdd 
buy a dozen double stocks or pots of mignionette, yet 
both of these are sweet as well as pretty, and if they 
give us a month's bloom and perfume, there is not mu(A 
to regret ; but for those who appreciate what we call 
drawing-room geraniums, of which there is an interest- 
ing diversity of foliage, and all of them richly scented, 
a pretty garden of those plants only might be well kept 
up. True it is that there is nothing to boast of in the 
bloom, for it is for the most part very insignificant^ bat 
there is hardly a family that gives us so many forms of 
leaf in so great variety and perfume. There is another 
peculiarity, which by no means deteriorates their value — 
they bear more ill-usage than most plants ; as much 

CAtion of water or excess of moisture as they will 
with impunity will kill scores of other subjects. 
Moreover, they will bear shutting up better than any 
other plaiit that is so handsome ; while their extreme 
beauty when properly attended to, fully compensates 
for any extra trouble we may take. The pelaigoniums 
of the present da^ are beautiful while in flower, but 
they are almost alike in the character of their foliage, 
and, therefore, a whole house-full makes no show when 
out of bloom. The scarlet geranium is much gayer, 
and lasts very much longer. Suppose, therefore, a 
drawing-room stand (or the two windows, if not better 
occupied with the Wardian Case and aquarium), would 
accommodate a dozen plants. It may in January, 
February, March, and April, be furnished with hya- 
cinths, tulips, crocusses, jonquils, narcissuses, and spring 
bulbs generally, for these would merely require to have 
been potted in September, October, November, and 
December— a portion each month: — In May, some of 
the bulbs would be still in flower ; and, we might add, 
double stocks, mignionette, gold and double wall-flower. 
In June, a succession of stocks, China roses, scarlet 
geraniums, lobelias, and calceolarias. In July, roses ; 
any of the bright flowering annuals, such as nemophila, 
rbodaaihe, erysimum, balsam, and several of the 
pereDBiBl phloxes. In August, ^3[i^ addition of China 
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asters, clinionia pnlchella, campanula loyrii, phlox 
DrummondiL In September, a continuation of roses, 
with dahlias and other subjects not yet out of bloom. 
October still furnishes autumnal roses; dahlias con- 
tinue in flower and even improve ; the autumnal 
crocus, and what was always known as amaryllis lutea. 
All this time the scarlet geraniums, the calceolarias, 
balsams, and several other plants have continued to 
bloom; and now we must resort to successions of 
some of them, or have recourse to our stock plants ot 
fancy geraniums and a plant or two of oestrum auranti' 
acum, forced plants of jasminum nudiflorum, and 
corrseas, of which there are several distinct varieties 
that bloom aU the winter months. Having given a 
hasty sketch of the few among the many plants that 
can be made to keep up a succession of flowers all 
through the year, we may be asked where are all those 
to come from ? Supposing the situation to be in the 
centre of a smoky town, with no ground attached, and 
where nothing would grow if there were, our answer 
is, they must be obtained from where they will grow ; 
or you must be content with Wardian Cases and aqua- 
riums. If you must have flowers, we have mentioned 
those which are easiest to procure and cheapest; but we 
auggest that you make an arrangement with one of the 
suburban nurserymen, who will, for a moderate con- 
sideration, furnish you the year round with a succession 
of plants, removing them when past their prime, and 
supplying others in perfection. We will, however, 
suppose for our present purpose that the locality is 
moderately healthy and clear — open enough to give 
plants a Uttie chance. Every window of the house 
may be a green-house, and the drawing-room the con- 
servatory ; the rest of the house may be to keep such 
plants as we may rely upon, at least for evergreens in 
winter. If the air be actually pure, and in the country, 
you may grow anything ; but if partially confined, there 
is one comfort — the most difficult plants for you to 
grow, are the cheapest to buy. For instance, stocks, 
mignionette, scarlet geraniums, and calceolarias are 
very difficult to raise and grow up in confined air, oi 
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even partially confined air ; and these may always bepo> 
chased at nurseries at six shillings per dozen. So that the 4 
stock plants to keep may be the fancy-leaved goFaniimis. 
which with care will grow almost anywhere ; and the 
whole of the bulbs — ^hyacinths, jonquils, nardasoMB, 
oroousses, and early tulips, which will grow eveiy- 
where ; and the others required may be had as wanted. 
But, premising that most people will grow what will 
keep best with them, we have only to give a few genenl 1 
directions as to the culture of pkmts in dwelling' 
houses. 

Plants require) even in a green-house, pot-room for 
the roots, good soil to grow in, plenty of air, enough, 
and only enough moisture, and protection against frost 
Neglect in any of these requisites, even in the best 
of atmospheres, and the finest of green^houses, must he 
fifttaL Why should we expect them to want less 
attention in a dwelling-house ? Tet what is the histoiy 
of millions of plants grown for the dwelling-houses of 
all classes ? They are placed where they are intended 
to live. They are watered day after day to excess; 
the water runs into the saucer in which the pot is 
placed, and there the poor things stand till their roots 
rot ; they get worse by degrees, until they can stand it 
no longer. The leaves drop or dry upon the stems, 
and the good people think what a pity it is plants will 
not live in their locality ; or the plants are not watered 
at all unless a shower of rain can get at them, and they 
go off somewhat more suddenly. Now, these two 
extremes would equally kill a plant if it were in a 
duke's conservatory; therefore, the dwelling-house must 
not be blamed in either case. But let us give a history 
of many other rather more fortunate plants. Some- 
times they are watered, sometimes not. They are 
watered before they quite die for want, and they dry 
up before the roots are quite rotted by wet : with some 
luck on their side, they live a good while. At last, they 
die of decline. They have filled the pots with their 
roots, which are matted into a solid lump. No water 
can go through them, no nourishment reach them. 
Thejr die for want of pot-room, but they would have 
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died juBt the same in the Chatsworth conservatory. 
It is not the dwelling-house that killed them. Well, 
other plants perhaps are plaoed in a balcony all the 
year. The rain fortunately preserves their lives, but 
the September frost cc mes and cuts short their career. 
It is, in fact, the withholding of certain conditions 
which kills the plant, and it would be the same every- 
where, place it where you might. When plants are 
purchased, it should be at nurseries; and if, on turning 
out the ball of earth from one of them the roots are 
round the outside, let the nurseryman shift it into a 
laz*ger pot before you have it home. We are supposing 
the pluit to be a good one, not stock, or aster, or any 
temporary thing, but a geranium, a camellia, or any 
other plant we want to^eep for years. When at home, 
the first oare should be the watering ; and, as a standing 
rule, never do this while the surface is even damp, and 
never let it stand in water, for it is death. £ett<er is it 
to let a plant actuuUy flag before it has water than 
water it before ikis required. If you must stand the 
pot in a saucer — and generally this must be the case in 
a dwelling-house — let the plant have water till it runs 
through ; but every drain must be thrown away ; and 
we recommend the use of those saucers which keep the 
pot off the bottom^ for unless the hole be clear and 
diy, there will be mischief. Having attended to the 
watering, the next important point is to give air as 
much as possible, for no plant can have too much if the 
weather be mild. Then, bear in mind that, although a 
plant may have been shifted when you had it, time fills 
.the pots with roots again, and we must give it more 
room. If, therefore, you cannot get a larger pot, and 
the right sort of sol to fill up the extra room, your 
plant must go back : so that you must provide the 
soil and the pots, or give up your plants to a gradual 
decline. This may be done at the nursery they were 
bought at, or, if you have the means, get loam from 
retted turfs, peat earth, and dung rotted into mould, in 
equal proportions, and mix up the soil yourself. In the 
winter months, the plants must be kept from the frost. 
In a window this is difficult, but «. ^X^-sccA ^^». X^*^ 
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remoyed to the middle of a room, and if there has beefl 
no fire in it, let the doors of those apartmctotA whero 
til ere have been firea stand open, and that of the rooms 
where there are plants be the same, because the frost 
is not likely to affect the interior of a house unless vary 
severe and lasting. During the winter month/^ be 
more than ever careful to give no water until ike soil 
is dry ; bat when you do give it, let it wet all the earth 
in the pot and run through. Nothing is worse than 
small quantities of water, which probably reaches an 
inch down, and all the fibres below that remain diy 
and perish ; the result of winch is that leaves turn 
yellow, and dry ofi, or fall off, as the case may be. In 
the summer time, if you have an opportmnty of 
putting the plants out in a shower of warm laili, they 
will feel the benefit of it; but in all the care to be 
bestowed on plants^ see that it be not misapplied. 
Keep them as near ihe light as you can ; give them all 
the air you can ; water them the instant they virant it, 
but not before ; see that they are put into luger pots 
as soon as the present ones are full of roots; keep 
their leaves clean hy washing now and then ; stir the 
surface of the soil when it seems run together or 
become green or mossy — and your plants will be 
healthy. This is all the mystery about growing plants 
in dwelling-houses ; and even in smoky London, plants 
treated in this way, would last three times as long as 
even careful people keep them, for there are as many 
killed with over-kindness as with neglect. Cruelty to 
plants is not an offence at common law, and those who 
supply millions annually to be starved or drowned, 
would be sorry to see a check on either cruelty or 
kindness. 
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Endive, 13, 33, 79, 97, 113, 

132, 149, 163, 182,204, 

222. 
Fennel, 33, 57, 79, 114, 

149. 
Ferns, propagation of, 305. 
Ferns, catalogue of, for 

Wardian cases, 307. 
Fig trees, 17, 136, 170. 
225, 



Filbert trees, 40. 
Finochio, 79, 97, 114, 152, 

162. 
Fir tree, 118, 152,229. 
Flowers for the Drawing- 
room, 315. 
Fritillaria, 191. 
Garlic, 33,57, 79, 114,133, 

149, 182, 204. 
Geranium, 177. 
Crooseberry bnshes, 17, 41. 

63, 118, 137, 188, 208, 

226. 
Gourds, 57, 79, 95, 97, 104, 

114, 133, 155, 167. 
Grapes, 187. 
Guano, 279. 
Guernsey lily, 173. 
Hambmig parsley, 135, 

184. 
Heartsease, 140, 155. 
Honeysuckles, 104, 140. 
Horse>radish, 13, 33, 58^ 

79,133, 163,182,204. 
Hyacinths, 104, 122, 173, 

193. 212, 228. 
Hydrangea, 85, 173. 
Hyssop, 184. 
Jasmines, 140. 
Jerusalem artichokes, 14, 33, 

59, 80, 168, 184, 205. 
Kidney beans, 14, 30, 54, 

77,86,94,111,130,147, 

161, 221. 
Lavender, 60, 1 33. 
Laurel, 174, 194. 
Laurustlnu?, 194. 
Leeks, 33, 58, 79, 97, 114 

133, 149, J 63, 183. 
I Lemon tree, 63, 90, 126, 
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Lettuces. 14, 33, 58, 79, 97, 

114, 133, 149, 163, 183, 
204 222 

Lilies,' 140* 155, 174, 191, 

193, 212, 228. 
Liquorice, 14, 33, 58, 222. 
Lombardy poplar, 87, 194, 

229. 
Love apples, 55, 78, 95, 

112, 114, 133, 163, 183. 
Magnolia, 87, 174, 194, 230. 
Mangel wunsel, £4. 
Marigolds, 133, 163. 
Marjoram, 58, 60, 133, 149, 

163, 184. 
Marvel of Peru, 104, 122. 
Medlar tree, 17, 187. 
Melons, 14, 32, 56, 78, 79, 

97,114,133,150,163,183. 
Mezereon, 214. 
Mignionette, 45« 66^ 85, 

104, 123, 140, 165, 174, 

198. 
Mint, 'l6, 34, 58, 79, 98, 

115, 184, 1^, 183,204, 
222. 

Mulberry tnee, 40. 
Mushrooms, 1 4, 34, 58, 79, 

134, 149, 163, 183, 204, 

223. 
Mustard, 13, 32, 78, 80, 182. 
Myrtles, 73, 126, 177, 198, 

•217, 230. 
Nasturtium, 58, 89, 98, 

115,149, 167. 
Nectarine tree, 169, 187. 
Onions, 15, 34, 58, 80, 115, 

134, 149, 167, 183, 198, 

205, 223. 
Orang« tree, 73, 90, 126, 

143,158,177,217. 



Parsley, 15, 34, 59, 80, 98, 

115,134,150,167,183,205. 
Parsnips, 34, 59, 80, 95, 

112, 115, 134, 167,183, 

205, 223. 
Passion flower, 85, 140. 
Peach tree, 169, 187. 
Pear tree, 18, 118, 169, 170, 

186, 207. 
Peas, 15, 84, 59, 80, 115, 

134, 140, 167, 183, 205. 

223. 
Peppermint, 134. 
Pineapple plants, 27, 74, 

91, 108, 127, 144, 169, 

178, 199, 218, 234. 
Pine tree, 229. 
Pinks, 86, 193. 
Plants for Wardian ^aseq* 

293 297, 
Plum tree, 18, 48, 169, 170, 

176, 186, 197, 207. 
Polyanthujs 63, 140, 155, 

174, 193. 
Pompions, 57, 79, 97, 104, 

114, 133,167. 
Pot-herbs, 35, 59, 80, 94, 

98, 115, 135, 150, 167, 
184, 205. 
Potatoes, 15, 34, 59, 80, 98, 

115, 134, 150, 168, 183, 
205. 

Purslane, 59, 81, 06. 
Pyracantha, 195. 
Quince tree, 17, 187. 
Radishes, 15, 32, 35, 60, 

78,80,98, 115,135,160. 

168,184,205. 
Ranunculuses, 20, 43, 65, 

85, 104, 122, U^^ \^ty 
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lUpe, 13,33, 78. 


Slocks, 86, 123, 140, 165, 




193,2)2. 


168,208,226. 


Strawberr)' p1antl^ 16, 36, 


Red beet. 95,131, lfi2,iei, 


60, 81, 87, 98, 116, 133, 


202. 


150, 168, 184. a05, 21i, 


Redcabbsge, 162, 131. 


223. 


Rhubaib, 61. 


Sacculeot plant., 90, 125, 




136. 158, 198. 




Street briai^ 67. 


RoH trea, 67, 66. 


Sireetpeai, 104.123. 


Rue, 00,181. 


Sweet herba, 111. 


Root of Bcarcit}, 30. 


Tan«ej, 16. 36, 80, 228. 


RumpioiiB, 60, 116,135. 


Tarragon, 16, 36, 80, 98. 




116,222. 


Sage, 60, 98, US, 168,164. 


T«i-week>' itocl», 4S, 68, 


Salmty, 3i, 69, 80, 98, 135. 


86, 105, 140, Ui, IS6, 


168, IBi. 


212. 


Savorfl,60, SB, 184. 


Thrift. 171,189,310. 


Bavoye, 36, fi3, 77, 211, 


Thyme, 36, 60, 184. 


131, 147, 162,181.203. 




ficartet beans, 86, 104. 




Scononera. 35, 59, 80, UD, 


19!, 


US, 164. 


Tulips, lOB, m, 198. 


Seacabbnge. 55. T7, 18S. 


Talip tiec, 212. 


SeMitire planti, 106, 123, 


TumipB, 36, 60, 81, 98. 


Berricelree, 187, 


116, 136, 161, 169, 184. 


Shallow, 33, 37, 79, 114, 


Turnip-rooted cabbage,' 77, 


133,149, 183,204. 


112, 


Skineli, 3fl, 5fl, 80, 168. 


Vines, 18, 100, 118, 136, 


Small gakding, 15, 36, 60, 


152,169, 187,208,225. 


81, 98, tit;, 135, 150, 


Virsin-alodc, 105. 


168,184,206,223. 


Wallflower, 86, 105, 123, 


Snowdrop, 228. 


141,193,212, 


Sorrel, S5, 66. 


Walnut tree*, 40, 87, 136, 


Spirach, 16,85,60,81,98, 


187. 


116, ISS, 15!>, 168,184. 


Wardian ctbe*, 287. 


205, 223. 
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